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NOVEMBER. eas 
Tue shortened days, cold and caw 
weather, with sometimes heavy rains, 
that soak theland and swell the 
so powerfully affect the mind, that this 
month has passed into a proverb -for 
its gloom. The. body becomes. irrit- 
able, the mind, in consequence, fret- 
ful; and, forgetting that external 
things are sealed up from us, that we 
may apply our minds to those: 
are within; it is commen for- men. 
esas te enable, 
while away that time, . 
employed in. pote 


cause of 
very apt to “this ; le 
Forced by.cold, wet, and hunger, from 
their hi places, rats and mice, 
that have been wandering about in the 
midst of plenty, through the summer, 
enter houses in great numbers; and, 
for some time, cats, gins, and poison, 
are required to keep them from doing 
mischief. Those creatures which be- 
come torpid in winter, begin to keep 
at home, except in those fine days, 
which even this gloomy month some- 
times affords. 

Fishes, which visit as from warm 
climates, now leave our coasts ; these 
are the garpike, skipper or saury, 
mackarel, &c.; but they are some- 
times seen even to the middle of De- 
cember. Farmers begin to thrash out 
barley, that cattle may have the straw, 
the fields being, at this time, bare of 
grass; and, on the sea coast, they are 
watching every opportunity to collect 
the sea weeds for manure, as they are 
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driven upon the shore. Many species 
of small birds frequent watery places, 
for the of collecting insects, 
whieh. chiefly abound in such situa- 
tions; and wagtails and tillocks are 
seen wating through brooks, and 
along the margin of the sea, for the 
same purpose. About the end of the 
month, the fall.of the leaf is complet- 
ed; and the trees are left with naked 
branches, a mournful spectacle to the 
contemplative eye ; yet, it is the most 
proper condition, in which they can 
encounter the storms of winter; as by 

ing the least resistance to the 


offering 
which | wind, they are exposed to the least 


ry. «< 
flowers 


of the former months 
linger, but. 
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He is, in 
iruth, the centre of a system, and sheds 
his own light on all he looks upon. 
His men and women, his horses, his 
trees, his ships, trumpeters, summer- 
houses, hawks, thoughts, feelings, 
sentiments, and expressions, are all 
perfectly his own, perfectly original, 
for “ their like were never seen’ be- 
fore in nature or in books. He sheds 
over every object which he touches the 
spirit of his own imagination, and in 
his hands nobility becomes common, 
grandeur low, feeling vulgar, and sim- 
plicity contemptible. He docs not 
possess a Midas-like faculty, for every 
thing he touches is converted into 
dross. There is not throughout the 
whole compass of his writings (and 
we challenge our readers to produce 
a single instance of it) one passage 
which bears the stamp of a great mind. 

3Q 
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Affectation and conceit are little vices 
they are the errors of diminutive 
intellects—they are passions, which 
are intended to supply, in a man’s 
own eyes, that importance which the 
world will never yield him. Thetrualy 
high and magnificent mind, is often 
conscious of the possession of powers, 
to which the sickly abilities of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt are as a wart to Ossa, and 
yet bears itseif with an unoffending 
dignity, which doubles the world’s 
respect ; while the importunate egot- 
ism of a conceited mind sinks the pos- 
sessor even beneath the world’s con- 
tempt.* All the splendour of Milton’s 
great mind, shone forth in those words 
of his, in which he declared, that it 
had ever been his hope and conviction 
“that by labour and intense study, 
joined with the strong propensity of 
nature, he might leave something, so 
written, to after times, that they 
should not willingly let it die.” Does 
a spirit like this animate the labours 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt? 

In all his Poetry, Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 
chief aim is to level himself to what 
he calls the truth of nature. This he 
accomplishes, but it is unfortunately 
to his own nature, that he renders 
every thing conformable. Now, na- 
ture is the simplicity of naked truth, 
and true nature is perfect propriety. 
Poetry, like every thing else, has a 
nature of its own, not the nature of 
common life, or of common feelings, 
but something infinitely above both. 
The beings of a poetical world are not 
the same, either in flesh or spirit, with 
“ any mortal mixture of earth’s mould.” 
They are of a race above mankind, 
sublimer in sentiments, purer in pur- 
pose, more powerful in action, and 
loftier in language: their passions, 
indeed, are lighted at that fire, which 
kindles the human affections, but then 
they burn with a brilliancy which is 
not of the earth. In virtue, in weak- 
ness, and in wickedness, the children 
of Poetry rise above the passions of 
mortality. To this more elevated 
nature, every other component part 
of Poetry should be rendered conform- 
able. It is in the infancy of art only, 
that we observe those painful and 
minute imitations of nature, which 
render the works of the early painters 
almost ridiculous. If Mr. Leigh Hunt 
undertakes, merely to give us a faith- 
ful representation of that nature which 
comes immediately under his own 


observation; if he is to dress the 
miserable specimens of mortality which 
he sees around him, in a poetical garb, 
baptize them with some Italian name, 
endue them with the thoughts and feel- 
ings, which, in his opinion, are such 
as generally arise in the human mind, 
the world will hardly feel indebted to 
him for the labour he has expended. 

One of our Poet’s stoutest opinions, 
and in which he seems to entrench 
himself very resolutely, is, that we 
have no need of a better nature than 
we at present possess. “‘The image 
of a glorious human creature,’’ is, in 
his idea, the most perfect image which 
can be imagined. He has no wish, 
no eye, for a purer, higher existence, 
He is earth-bound, and would not 
exchange his prison foran Eden. The 
cant of humanity runs throughout all 
his works. There is, moreover, in all 
this, something too much of “ Epieu- 
ras’ Sty,” and, in reading such pas- 
sages, we cannot help thinking of the 
spirit and words of Comus, which, 
we shall not pay so poor a compliment 
to our readers as to quote. Nobody 
can accuse H. of severity and austere 
principles in his writings, and we thus 
never find him “‘ praising the lean and 
sallow abstinence.” There is little of 
moral truth in any thing that he says, 
except indeed, that he inculcates the 
principle of yp and enjoyment, 
and even there he mistakes the means 
of gaining them. 

But, dismissing the question of the 
useful tendency of his Poems, it be- 
comes us to inquire a little more par- 
ticularly into his merits as an author. 
It is difficult, at first, to say on what 
models he has formed his style; but, 
on further examination, we may dis- 
cover that he has paid considerable 
attention to our older Poets, particu- 
|larly Shakspeare, and amongst those 
ofa later age, to Dryden. His style 
may fairly be said to be formed from 
an imitation of these two Poets, though 
he has, perhaps, added sufficient of 
his own, to entitle him to some origin- 
ality. This imitation, by the bye, is 
the great characteristic of the Metro- 
politan School. They have ransacked 
the wardrobes of our elder Dramatists 
and Poets, and they now walk into 
public with a ruff round their necks, 
and asplendid cloak, like that Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh spread before Queen 
Elizabeth, dangling over a pair of 
Cossack trowsers, and Wellington 
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boots. The incongruity of the thing 
is evident and ridiculous. 

In his love for the homeliness of na- 
ture, nothing is too low or common 
for Mr. Leigh Hunt; any vulgar sen- 
tence or simile, which he imagines to 
be pretty expressive, he presses into 
his service without hesitation; and 
these have, evidently, not crept into 
his Poetry fortuitously, but have been 
diligently sought for, to give it an air 
of truth and nature. The instances 
which his poems contain are almost 
innumerable.—Thus: 

« A pin-drop silence strikes o’er all the place, 
He kept no reck’ning with his sweets and sours, 
Yet somehow or , on that day, 

Baungin, what bustle’s that I seem to hear?” 

Besides this strange homeliness of 
phrase, Mr. L. H.’s vulgarity extends 
through whole passages, or, more pro- 
perly, through his whole writings.— 
What a picture have we here! 

“ There talking with the ladies you may see 

Standing about, or sealed, fi and free, 

Some of the finest warriors of the court.” 
RIM. p. 8. 


If our readers have never had the 
good fortune to see the band of the 
horse-guards mounted on their grey 
horses, they have not seen what Mr. 
Leigh Hunt evidently has. 


“ First come the trumpeters clad all in white, 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon 
bright, . 
By four and four they ride on horses grey, 
And as they sit along their easy way, 
Stately and heaving to the sway below, 
Each plants his trampet on his saddle bow.” 
Rim. p. 8, 12. 
The two brothers in Rimini are por- 
traits in Mr. L. Hunt’s best style, of 
nature, or its caricature. 
——‘‘ Giovanni was the graver, 
Paulo the livelier, and the more in fayour.” 


though we certainly feel inclined to 
prefer the former, for 


“ A graceful nose was his, lightsomely brought 
Down from a forehead of@lear-spirited thought.” 


And besides, Giovanni was 


“* Wanting on the generous score.” 


In spite of this, however, his wife 
was tolerably complaisant to him, and 
used kindly to ask him “‘ How his new 
soldiers pleased him in reviewing?” 
The considerate kindness which the 
lady thus displayed, and the interest 
she took in her husband’s occupations, 
seem to have wrought on his flinty 
heart, and we are told, 
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‘* He was not slow in common 
To accept the attentions of this lovely woman.” 


Francesca appears to be a lady after 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s own heart. : 


“ The two divinest things the world has got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot.” 





eee 


Francesca, too, was, like Hunt, a 
lover of nature, 


“For in all things with nature did she hold,” 


so much so, that having worked a knot 
for Prince Giovanni, 


“ While ’twas being worked, her fancy was 
Of sunbeams mi with a tuft of grass,” 


videlicet, it was of green and gold! 

The meeting of the two brothers, 
their deadly quarrel and combat, is 
perhaps the weakest part of the story 
of Rimini. Itis all told in that maud- 
lin style of affected feeling, which has 
no effect upon the heart of the reader. 
Giovanni, the injured and offended 
brother, very leisurely ‘“‘ dresses,” 
takes his “‘sword,” and seeks his bro- 
ther. ‘‘ His squire awaked, attends,” 
and they go to his “ brother’s room.” 
“* His squire calls him up too,” and 
they come forth, like modern French- 
men, ona point of honour, discussing 
the question, 


a J I request, Sir, said the Prince, and 
rown’d 
Your ear a moment in the tilting ground.” 


Giovanni on the tilting ground ad- 
dresses his brother thus, 
——‘ Before you answer what you can, 
I wish to tell you asa » 
That what you may confess (and as he 
reathl 


His voice with bi ess and pale passion 
broke, ) 


Will implicate no person known to you.” 


The death of Paulo is not told in 
much better style, and we can hardly 
sympathize with Francesca, who dies 
just as Mr. Leigh Hunt ay be sup- 

sed to wish her. Duke Guido, 

owever, the father of the Princess, 
excites a good deal of commiseration, 
for, ‘‘ He lost his old wits for ever.” 

It may, perhaps, be objected to us, 
that the few quotations we have made, 
are not fair specimens of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s Poetry ; there are other passa- 
gee, we confess, not so exceptionable, 

ut we have selected these, as giving 
the liveliest idea of some of this gen- 
tleman’s peculiarities. The writer of 
an article in one of our Metropolitan 
Magazines (and, we think, we can 
trace the hand of one of Mr. H.’s 
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disciples in it,) has ventured to come 
pare that gentleman’s productions with 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus 
de Medici. Gan we read such things 
‘without our special wonder!!!” Is 
the blameless beauty of antiquity’s 
highest efforts, to be drawn into 
comparison with the nauseous over- 
flowings of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s perverted 
imaginations? In his whole compo- 
sition, there is not one single spark of 
the chaste classical severity of Grecian 
song. He runs through Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, atid babbles of gods and god- 
desses, and dresses up an ancient story 
in modern garments; but he has not 
the slightest idea of the spirit of anti- 
quity. 

We will venture to say, Mr. L. Hunt 
never lost himself in the feelings which 
his subject excited ; he is never over- 
come, even by enthusiasm ; one idea is 
always at the top of all the rest ; that 
it becomes him to write something 
Leigh Huntish and natural, but it must 
bear his own stamp first, and nature's 
after. He is determined to notice 
things which other people have neg- 
lected, to describe things which others 
have despised, and to use words which 
others have never heard of. If it were 
not for this perpetual straining, this 
attempt to create a new nature ex- 
pressly for the use of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
this firm resolve, not only to say new 
things, but to say them, moreover, in 
a new way, his Poetry might be pleas- 
ing, for, after all, there is a sort of 
quickness of perception about it, and 
an ease, and sometimes a power of 
description, which display considerable 
merit. Byno ch , however, could 
he become a great Poet, for he is far 
from what ye s : 
he is certainly no high-soue hn 
his Poetry partakes of the voluptuous- 
ness and animal qualities of the Epi- 
curean’s, rather than the grandeur and 
sternness of the Stoic’s philosophy. 
Thus he may, in some degree, succeed 
in describing beautiful objects and 
picturesque scenery with effect, as 
well as the lighter, finer, and more 
transient feelings of the human heart ; 
but when he comes to deal with the 
intensity of the passions, to search the 
depths of the soul, and to express such 
feelings as fill the heart of Byron, he 
finds the strings of his weak and slen- 
der lyre miserably unstrung. Deep 
feeling disdains affectation. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt cannot serve two such masters— 





conceit and a true poetic spirit are 
essentially distinct. Such a Poetmay 
be the master of a new school, the idol 
of a coterie, or the fashion of a day, 
but he has no claim to a relationship 
with fame and with posterity. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF MR. 
ROWLAND HASSALL, 


From the Sydney Gazette, 1820. 


Own the night of Monday last, the 
28th of August, died at his house at 
Parramatta, after a few days illness, 
Mr. Rowland Hassall, in the 52d year 
of his age. In the death of this gen- 
tleman, society has lost a most pious 
and benevolent member ; and his large 
and young family, a tender husband, 
a kind father, and a good man. Mr, 


| Hassall was one of the first Mission- 


aries sent to the Society Islands; and 
when the gentlemen of that Mission 
were compelled to fly from the Islands 
to this Colony, he settled here. For 
nearly twenty years’ residence in this 
Colony, his life was a continual exam- 
ple of genuine religion and piety, ex- 
tensive benevolence, and hospitality. 
He never lost sight of his original 
designation as a Missionary, and con- 
tinued to the latest period of his life 
zealously to perform the duties of one, 
by preaching the Gospel in almost all 
parts of the Colony. His latter end 
was full of peace; and as he lived, so 
he died, encouraged and supported by 
the hopes and consolation of religion. 
To his afflicted widow, and large family 
of children, and grand-children, the 
lustre and worth of his character must 
be a consolation and example, well 
calculated to support and encourage 
them under the great loss they have 
sustained in his th. His remains 
were interred at Parramatta, amidst 
the regret of his very numerous friends 
and acquaintances, on the evening of 
Wednesday the 30th ult. 


I 


ANECDOTE OF MR. HERVEY. 


For some years before the death of 
this great man, he visited very few of 
the principal persons in his neighboar- 
hood. Being once asked, “‘ Why he 
so seldom went to scc the neighbouring 
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gentlemen, who yet shewed him all 
possible esteem and respect?” he 
answered, ‘‘I can hardly name a po- 
lite family, where the conversation 
ever turns upon the things of God. I 
hear much frothy and worldly chit- 
chat, but not a word of Christ ; and I 
am determined not to visit those com- 
panies, where there is not room for 
my Master, as well as for myself.” 
—An excellent hint. 


se 


Answer to a Query, on the Division of 
the Earth in the Days of Peleg. 


Mr. Epiror. 


Sin,—In answer to Query No. 10, 
col. 865, respecting the Division of 
the Earth, I would recommend E. W. 
to read the 6th chap. book 1, of Jose- 
phus’s Antiquities of the Jews, where 
he can obtain the information re- 
quired. 


Your’s, respectfully, 
= eh 


On referring to Josephus, E. W. will 
find, that the Division of the Earth, 
mentioned Gen. x. 25, does not refer 
to any violent convulsion of nature, 
through which the surface of the globe 
was broken into islands and conti- 
nents, as some have imagined, but to 
a simple division of territory among 
the descendants of Noah, as their fa- 
nilies began to multiply. This was 
the first postdiluvian division that ever 
took place, and it became worthy of 
being thus recorded, as it laid the 
foundation of the first nations that ever 
appeared in the world. 


I 
TO PROCURE GAS. 


By pursuing the wing plan, it is 
said, light from ga8 may be obtained, 
sufficient for the use of a family, at a 
very trifling expense: 

An old tea-kettle, half filled with 
coals, and placed on the fire, so that 
the bottom may be always in contact 
with red coal, will distil gas enough 
to burn for three or four hours, at the 
end of atin tube, four feet long, and half 
an inch diameter, extended from the 
mouth of the kettle to the table, and 
having a small degree of curvation at 
the burning end. 


Answer to a Query. 
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The great obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of this kind of domestic light is, 
the expense and bulk of the apparatus 
necessary to purify the gas. This, 
however, may be got over, by fining 
it in the dry way, which is this :—fill 
a vessel, of any form whatever, with 
tow that has been oiled or greased, 
and free from water: the vessel should 
be air-tight. Insert the tube from the 
mouth of the kettle into the bottom of 
the vessel, and about an inch high on 
the inside. Put a tube in the top of 
the same vessel, to permit the escape 
of the gas, extending it to whatever 
rt of the chamber the gas is to be 
urned. It will be purified by this 
rocess, without going through water ; 
it will be literally wiped by the tow, 
and burn with almost as little smoke 
as any that is purified in the wet 
way. 

Circumstances will dictate improve- 
ments—a receptacle must be provided 
for the tar that the tow collects, which 
may be done by enlarging the tow 
vessel at bottom. The vessel, if four 
feet long, and two inches square, may 
be made ornamental, and hung over 
the mantle piece every night. The 
same tow always answers by only 
squeezing it, which may be necessary 
not more than onve a month, 

A cast-iron glue pot, to which a tin 
cover is to be fitted, having a hole, 
with a small tube, projecting, is the 
best and simplest retort to be met 
with. The apparatus once bought, is 
never attended with additional ex- 
pense, so that light may be said to 
cost a family comparatively nothing, 
that is obtained by this simple con- 
trivance. 

ary —— 
OBSERVATIONS Ga) LORD BYRON AND 
WORDSWORTH. 


Mr. EpitTor. 

Sir,—Having read with considerable 
pleasure, the two papers that have 
appeared in your Magazine, on Lord 
Byron and Mr. Wordsworth, and 
thinking that any observations relating 
to these great men, will probably be 
perused with interest by the majority 
of your readers, I venture to offer a 
few remarks on the subject, which I - 
hope will be free from those angry 
feelings, which appear to have dic- 
tated the letter of your correspondent, 
** ARISTARCHUS.” 
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A French writer has observed, in 
some introductory observations to a 
translation of Lord Byron’s Poems 
into that language, ‘‘ That one reads 
with interest these strange composi- 
tions, sparkling with beauties, the 
author of which derives a noble inspi- 
ration from the wanderings of a melan- 
choly and disordered imagination, 
disdainful of every species of restraint. 
—He is deficient in the judgment 
which would enable him to conceive 
and arrangeaplan. He rarely evinces 
that deep sensibility, which evidently 
comes from the heart, and certainly 
reaches to it. A sombre misanthropy 
dominates over his imagination; yet a 
cold contempt for mankind—for life— 
for all terrestrial things—and a satiety 
which extends to all objects, do not 
prevent him from giving utterance to 
grand and beautiful thoughts, which 
escape, as if by fits and starts, from 
the gloom in which his mind seems 
enveloped. The perusal of his poems, 
though seductive, has no great influ- 
ence on the heart. No one can find 
himself better or happier, in conse- 
quence of his communication with the 
works of this distinguished English 
nobleman.” If these remarks be 
founded on a sober and rational inves- 
tigation of those qualities that strike 
us on the perusal of his works, as I 
think they are, the “rapid sale” of 
them, and their ‘‘ enormous price,” 
will be sufficiently accounted for, on 
the ground of their “‘ seductive influ- 
ence on the heart.”’ This, at the same 
time, is but a sorry compliment to the 
public taste, which is now, according 
to those who are eminently qualified 
to pronounce an opinion, in a vitiated 
state, owing, as much as any thing, 
to Lord Byron’s works.—And what 
can be said of that Poetry that merely 
captivates the heart—that makes us 
neither “ better” nor “ happier?” What 
benefit can possibly be received from 
it, beyond that of passing a few idle 
hours in its perusal, it not being cal- 
culated, either to “‘ reform the man- 
ners,” or “correct the life.” It may 
do very well for those who never care 
how their days pass away,—who look 
not farther than present gratification ; 
—but for those who value time,—who 
think of the benefit they ought to ex- 
ose by the perusal of any work, 

Poems will be scarcely read, ex- 
cept in the dearth of others better fitted 
to answer the end we ought to have in 





view, in employing our time in this 
manner,—present gratification, and 
future usefulness and improvement. 

That Lord Byron is a man of a most 
exalted genius, few persons, I think, 
will venture to deny ;— but that that 
genius is brought into action in a 
manner unworthy of its possessor, is 
a sad and solemn fact; sad, because 
of the effect it has on the morals of the 
country ; and solemn, on account of 
the relation which it bears to his own 
individual person, so far as connected 
with the misapplied talents which he 
is in possession of, and for which, let 
him remember, he will have to render 
an account at the great day. But 
here, be it recollected, the noble Poet 
coincides with those persons, who 
think an hereafter a phantom of man’s 
own creation. In one of his Poems, 
I do not now remember which, he 
says, death 

Is the first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of misery and distress. 
Thus placing immortal man on a level 
with the beasts of the field, or the 
painted butterfly, who lives a day or 
two, spreads its wings to the sun, 
ee owe its species, and mingles 
with “the clods of the valley.” And 
then I would mention the immorality 
and licentiousness that are to be found 
in nearly all his writings;—where is 
the parent, who feels as a parent 
ought to feel, that can put his works, 
(say his last, Don Juan) into his libra- 
ry, and leave it open for the perusal 
of his sons and daughters. A writer 
in a respectable monthly journal, at 
the conclusion of some remarks on 
Lord Byron, justly observes: ‘‘ That 
when there is danger that some of the 
pernicious doctrines of this our fro- 
ward favourite might have a corrupt- 
ing influence on public opinion, it has 
been known how to inflict on them the 
correction they merited; and Lord 
Byron has received equally clear and 
convincing proofs Of how much he can 
do with the people of England—and 
how little.” 

It may be known to you, what innu- 
merable instances can be pointed out, 
of direct and wilful plagiarisms which 
Lord Byron has practised upon Poets, 
who are considered by many persons, 
and no doubt by himself, as beneath 
him. The Literary Gazette has laud- 
ably devoted several of its columns to 
this purpose, and those who read, 
whether friend or foe, cannot fail of 
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being struck with the marks of base- 
ness that characterize the manner in 
which he has “‘ traduced” those Poets, 
as Poets, and then stolen from their 
works, without the least acknowledg- 
ment. The Literary Gazette says, 
“It is an extraordinary fact, but no 
less strange than true, that there is 
scarcely a Poet, of any reputation, 
whom Lord Byron has found occasion 
to satirize (whether in his ‘‘ English 
Bards” or “ Don Juan”) that he has 
not also taken occasion to plunder. 
Stale Scott—ballad-monger Southey— 
simple Wordsworth—drowthy Camp- 
bell—lewd Moore—raving Montgom- 
ery—turgid Coleridge—and even son- 
netteering Bowles,* have furnished 
him with very many of the most popu- 
lar passages in his writings ; this is no 
vague and idle assertion, but a serious 
and incontrovertible charge, clearly 
established, by the adduction of the 
proofs upon which itis founded. Not 
content with an occasional brick from 
the poetical edifices of Messieurs Scott 
and Southey, (whom he has alternately 
complimented and abused,) his Lord- 
ship has sometimes carried away huge 
fragments of the building, cement and 
all, pillars and cornices; and, on one 
or two occasions, an entire wing ; this 
sort of freemasonry is inconsistent 
with that generous indignation which 
the noble artificer has indulged, upon 
the imputed depredations of Lord 
Elgin, at Athens. Itis one of the in- 
numerable instances in which Lord 
Byron’s theory differs essentially from 
his practice.” And then they go onto 
establish their assertions, by pointing 
out plagiarisms as direct and pointed 
as possibly can be seen; to which I 
mast refer your readers. This very 
circumstance will be sufficient to sink 
his Lordship in the estimation of those 
who have a regard to “originality of 
genius,” and who do not wish to see 
one Poet borrowing from another, and 
endeavouring, at the same time, to 
lessen that Poet in the estimation of 
the public, by whose labours he is 
raising himself, with all the impudence 
and shamelessness that ever fell to 
the lot of one individual to possess. 

_ Itis not so with Wordsworth ; there 
is nothing in his writings that can 
offend the most delicate ear, nothing 
that can corrupt the heart: they may 


* Such are the epithets applied to these gen- 
lemen by Lord Byron, in his “ English Bards” 
and “ Don Juan.” 
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be perused with interest and profit by 
old and young, religious and profane. 
The father need not hide them from his 
daughter’s eye, for there is every 
thing to be admired, and nothing to 
be dreaded, in their perusal: neither 
can there be adduced against him a 
charge, however remote, of plagiarism. 
His scenes from nature are as truly, 
as happily pourtrayed and exempli- 
fied, as ever any Poet’s were; and 
with them there is mixed an inward 
something, that speaks the gratitude 
of his heart, and leads his readers to 
look “from nature, up to nature’s 
God,” and admire the goodness of 
Him, who “rides in the whirlwind, and 
directs the storm.” There is scarcely 
a single scene he has not described, at 
one time or other, so closely does he 
follow the object of his ardent love ; 
it may well be said of him, that he 
“ finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in every thing.” That Lord 
Byron, in some few parts of his works, 
displays greater powers than Words- 
worth, I readily admit; but, at the 
same time, I assert, that in Words- 
worth there is a longer continuance of 
those beauties than in Byron. The 
beautiful passages in Byron are like 
the northern lights, not often seen, 
but when seen, the more admired for 
the grandeur of the light; while 
Wordsworth’s are like the starry fir- 
mament, present to our view, “‘ soon 
as the evening shades prevail,” a 
number not to be easily enumerated ; 
these shed a steady, unvaried light, 
while the others blaze for a while only 
to leave us in a greater darkness! [ 
very well know that Wordsworth’s 
works are comparatively little known 
to the public, but I likewise know that 
the beauties that have lain so long hid, 
are now rapidly displaying them- 
selves; and it only remains for time 
to decide, whether at no distant period 
he will not be as mr ~ read, and 
as greatly admired, as the noble fa- 
vourite of “ Aristarchus.” 

I will not occupy your columns with 
many extracts from this Poet, when 
the works themselves can so easily be 
procured; but I cannot resist the 
temptation of asking “‘ Aristarchus,” 
how far the following lines merit the 
appellation of “ childish rhymes,” and 
other similar epithets, which he has 
so liberally applied to the writings of 
this author: 

1 
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*¢ As, ou a sunny bank, a tender lamb, 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies ed by its neighbour ;—the small heap 
s for itself;—an infant there doth rest; 
‘The sheltering hillock is the mother’s grave.— 
if mild di se, and s that conferr’d 
A natural dignity on humblest rank ;— 

1f gladsome spirits and benignant looks, 

‘That for a face not beautifal did more 

Than beauty fur the fairest face can do; 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and ——— tears ; 
Shed when the clouds had gather’d and distain’d 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ;— 

If these may make a hallow’d spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or man; 

Then, on that mould a sanctity shall brood, 
Till the stars sicken at the day of dvom !” 


Let me likewise refer him to the 
conclusion of the Poem, called the 
*‘ Cumberland Beggar,”’ and there he 
will see whether the writer of it does 
not display a head and heart worthy 
of the patronage of the people of 
England, in this enlightened age. 


** Then let him pass,—a blessing on his head ! 
And long as he can wander let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows; 
And let the charter’d wind that sweeps the 
heath 
Beat his grey locks against his withered face, 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never house, misuamed of industry, 
Make him a captive !—for that pent-up din, 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age! 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes; 
And have around bim, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds.— 
Few are his pleasures; if his eyes have now 
Been doom’d so loug to settle on the earth, 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs, 
And let him, where,and when he will sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gather’d meal; and, finally, 
As in the eye of nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of nature let him die!” 


Iconclude these remarks, by quoting 
two stanzas from Bernard Barton’s 
Address to Wordsworth, in which I 
most cordially agree : 


*¢ Continue still to cultivate 
In thy sequester’d solitude, 
Those high conceptions that await 
The musings of the wise and good; 
Conceptions lofty, pure, and bright, 
Which fill thy soul with heavenly light. 
Betake thee to thy groves and fields, 
Thy rocky vales, and mountains bare, 
And give us al] that nature patie 
Of manners, feelings, habits there ; 
Please and instruct the present age, 
And live in bistory’s latest page !” 
Acton-Place- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LIGHT. 
Mr. Epiror. 


Sik,—Tue following paper on the sub- 
Ject of Light, was read in the month 
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of January last, before a Philosophi- 
cal Society, now existing in one of the 
principal towns in the kingdom. As 
it was read at one of those sittings of 
the Society, at which strangers are 
present, both the matter and style of 
it are easy and popular. If you think 
it will meet the taste of your numerous 
readers, it is humbly at your service. 


Amicus SCIENTIAa, 


Philosophy, next to religion, is the 
distinguished honour and happiness 
of mankind. The researches and in- 
vestigations of philosophy, are an 
employment worthy of the human 
mind; worthy of its noblest grasp, 
and acutest penetration. It is philo- 
sophy, especially as refined, and im- 
proved, and elevated by the discove- 
ries of modern science, which forms 
the great boast and ornament of soci- 
ety, the zest, and charm, and elegance 
of the most rational intercourse and 
conversation. If there be a person 
who has no taste at all for philosophic 
inquiry, I should say of that person, 
that he is come into the world out of 
due time; that he has mistaken his 
stars; and that the planetary conjune- 
tion, to which he belongs, occurred 
some centuries ago. 

Ta the whole circle of science, per- 
haps there is not a subject more de- 
serving of inquiry, than that of Lieut; 
and perhaps I may add, that there 
are few subjects, whose investigation 
is so calculated to interest and please. 
The information I wish to communi- 
cate on this subject, professes to be 
rather comprehensive and general, 
than abstruse and scientific; rather 
adapted to a popular assembly, than 
to lead on the researches of the expe- 
rienced philosopher. 

Men of science have been greatly 
divided, as to the nature of Light ; the 
substance by which objects are ren- 
dered visible unto us. The two pre- 
vailing opinions may be denominated 
the Cartesian and Newtonian. Ac- 
cording to the former of these, light is 
an extremely rare, and subtil, and 
elastic fluid, pervading all nature, all 
the space in the planetary system, and 
the mighty range of the fixed stars. 
According to this hypothesis, when 
vision is produced, i. e. when we see, 
this elastic fluid is put in motion, by 
the action of some luminous body, 
its undulating impulses, falling upon 
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the retina, the nerve expanded on the 
back part of the eye to receive those 
impulses, the sensation of light is the 
result, That sound, however harmo- 
nious, or however terrible, is nothing 
more than undulations of the air, act- 
ing upon the ear, is a fact well 
known; and of this experimental ana- 
logy, the Cartesian philosophers have 
availed themselves to very great ad- 
vantage. 

The Newtonian theory, however, is 
that which most obtains in the scien- 
tific world; and is said to be that 
which more perfectly reconciles itself 
with the facts, and experiments, and 
laws, of vptics. According to this 
theory, light consists of particles of 
maiter of inconceivable minuteness, 
projected from luminous bodies, with 
avelocity as inconceivable ; and vision 
is produced, when these projected 
particles strike upon the retina of the 
eye. It would not comport with the 
brevity and design of this paper, to 
enter into the reasonings and experi- 
ments by which this theory has been 
so ably supported; but, from the little 
I understand of the subject, I think it 
is evident, that, while the balance of 
argument appears in favour of the 
Newtonian scheme, it must be con- 
fessed, that the subtile clement of light 
is as yet but little understood, There 
are not wanting some very plausible 
reasons, to support the conjecture, 
that latent caloric, and the electric 
fluid, and light, are one and the same 
substance in different states and modes 
of operation ; a substance diffused to 
an extent, and possessed of powers, 
and answering purposes in nature, 
which even the prying research of 
modern philosophy has not yet disco- 
vered. 

Whether we rank ourselves among 
the Newtonians, or Cartesians ; whe- 
ther we suppose vision to be effected 
by the vibrations of an elastic fluid, 
or the striking of particles propelled 
from the luminous, or reflected from 
the opaque body; we must be equally 
lost in admiration, of the surprising 
rarity, and minuteness, and delicacy, 
of that agent which is employed. It 
is well known that before an object can 
become visible to us, a ray, or pencil, 
or impulse of light, must be transmit- 
ted from that object, and act upon 
the surprisingly delicate and sensitive 
membrane which is spread out to 
receive the images of things, situate 

No. 36.—Vol. III. 





in the deeper chamber of the eye, Ia 
an extended landscape, what an im- 
mense number and variety of objects 
enter into the view; hills, valleys, 
rivers, woods, fields, villages, animals, 
clouds, &e. Yet light from every ono 
of those objects, is transmitted to, and 
actually falls upon the retina of the 
eye: the picture can be shown there; 
the picture of a landscape, of five or 
six square leagues, with all the objects 
which enter into it, discriminated in 
their: magnitudes, positions, figures, 
colours ; such a pictare lies delineated 
on a space a quarter of an inch in 
diameter! How exquisite the colours! 
how delicate the pencil! how quick 
the execution! how matchless the 
artist employed in the production of 
such a painting ! 

The velocity with which light travels, 
is not less wonderful, than the minute- 
ness ofits particles, No experiments 
on the velocity of light, which are con- 
fined to objects on the surface of our 
own globe, can, I believe, give any 
other result than that its transmission 
is instantaneous. But astronomers 
have discovered, that in Rama the 
regions of the planetary system, light 
is not instantaneous, but requires time, 
By observations made upon the eclip- 
ses of Jupiter’s satellites, it appears, 
that when the earth is in that point of 
its orbit nearest to Jupiter, those eclip- 
ses occur, orrather become visible tous, 
several minutes sooner than when the 
earth is in that point of its orbit, the 
farthest from Jupiter. From this, and 
similar modes of calculation, it is 
found, that light proceeds with a velo- 
city amounting to near two hundred 
thousand miles in one second of time ! 
A cannon ball travelling at the greatest 
rate any gun could give it, would 
require twenty-five years to come from 
the Sun to our globe—a particle of 
light performs that journey in seven 
minutes ! 

In the velocity of light is found a 
reason for its minuteness, and in its 
minutcness a reason for its velocity. 
Were light only as dense as the air, 
in coming from the San it would form 
a blast, which must sweep the solar 
system, and carry the planets to a dis- 
tance, ‘*‘ where thought can’t follow, 
and bold fancy dies.” And on the 
other hand, if, with its present rarity, 
it were to proceed at no greater rate 
than the swiftest wind; for aught I 
ay it would require all the light 
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fle sun can give, to illuminate a single 
town. Who it is, that has adjusted 
‘the velocity of light to its density, or 
its density to its velocity, and the 
visual tablet in the eye to both,—our 
reason and our heart will not hesitate 
to say. The fool, indeed, “hath said 
in his heart, that there is no God.” 
Why hath he said so? Because he is a 
fool! 

It was reserved for the immortal 
Newton to discover, that light is not 
simple, but com A stream of 
light, flowing from a luminous, or re- 
flected from an opake substance, is 
called a ray of light: this ray appears 
to the eye to be white, and a collection 
of such rays to any extent, appears 
the same. But by innumerable expe- 
riments, ithas been demonstrated, that 
this ray of light, which to the eye 
— white, is actually a compound 
of seven other rays, none of which are 
white. A ray of light when divided by 
the prism, gives the seven primitive 
colours; red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet; none of 
which, by any power of refraction yet 
discovered, can be further divided. 
These seven rays, mixed and com- 

unded, form the absence of all co- 

ur, or white. This may be illustrat- 
ed by a very easy experiment: if a 
circular piece of board, with the seven 
primitive colours painted upon it, be 
turned round its centre with great velo- 
ba it will appear perfectly white. 
he discovery of the composition, 
or what in optics is termed the diffe- 
rent refrangibility of light, has produ- 
ced a total revolution in the philosophy 
of colour. It is only in accommoda- 
tion to ordinary conception, and the 
established modes of speech, that a 
philosopher says of one thing that it is 
red, and of another that it is blue ; the 
fact is, that neither blue, nor red, nor 
yellow, nor any other colour, is in the 
objects we view, but in the light ;— 
that the exclusion of all light is the 
exclusion of all colour ;—that the rose 
is red, because it absorbs the rays 
which are orange, yellow, green, and 
blue, and reflects the red ray ;—that 
the primrose is yellow, because it ab- 
sorbs the red, orange, blue, and other 
rays, and reflects the yellow ;—and 
the violet is violet, because it absorbs 
all but the ray to which it has given 
name, and which it reflects. It is not 
meant to be said, that substances 
which appear of different colours are 
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not in reality different ; but the diffe- 
rence lies, not in colours inhering in 
those substances, but in the various 
arrangement of the particles of matter 
composing their surface, reflecting the 
various rays of light. There Reve 
been instances of blind persons, who 
have served ribbons in a mercer’s 
shop, and distinguished their colours, 
to a surprising accuracy, with their 
fingers. But what did those persons 
feel? the colour of the ribbons? Assu- 
redly not !—they felt the different sur- 
faces of them, and determined by the 
roughness or smoothness, hardness or 
softness, of those surfaces. Colour 
does not come in at the finger-ends, 
but at the eye. 

The reflection of light is a subject 
which has much exercised the reason- 
ings of optical philosophers ; princi- 
pally to account for it. At first it was 
supposed that the particles actually 
fall upon and touch the reflecti 
body, and so rebound fromit. Butit 
is now believed, that reflected ligii 
does, by no means, come in actual 
contact with the object which reflects 
it; but at a given distance, a distance 
indeed imperceptible to our senses, 
meets with a power of repulsion, by 
which itis driven back, altered in its 
course, but not, I believe, diminished 
in its velocity. Allowing that a repual- 
sive power is the cause of the reflection 
of light ; why is it that a polished sur- 
face reflects so much more powerfally 
than a rough one? why is it, that 
while some rays are reflected, others 
are transmitted or absorbed? and 
why is it that light is reflected at all?— 
these are questions which have much 
perplexed philosophers; and into 
which I cannot presume to enter. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


A 
Answer to a Query on Departed Spirits. 


Sin,—In answer to the Query, (col. 
863) Have the spirits of the dead made 
perfect any knowledge of what passes 
on in this world? I submit the follow- 
ing remarks. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
Sprics. 


—_—_— 


I consider the affirmative idea to be 
neither scriptural nor philosophical ; 
though there are many, who, having 
lost their godly friends, have rather 
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been disposed to wish, that their 
friends might know what is taking 

ace among their connections on 
earth, that they might carry on a kind 
of mental converse with them. But 
we little think how new, how strange, 
how absorbing, must the things of the 
eternal state be, to those entering 
upon them. Is it possible that the 
heaven-bound pilgrim, who has been 
conducted by the Shepherd of the flock 
through the valley that lies between, 
who approaches the gate of heaven, 
and realizes the end of his faith, could 
be attracted by the trifling scenes on 
earth? Can the soul present with the 
Lord, ever look off from him, to con- 
verse with those below? No: itis best 
to suppose, that spirits departed have 
no concern about the trifles passing 
here. 

The soul reaping the sad reward of 
its unrighteousness, may desire to 
look out of its burning lake towards 
the earth again, but its intense pain 
will not grant permission; whereas, 
those who die in the Lord rest from 
their labours; while of all it may be 
said, as to this world, 

“ Their memory and their sense is gone, 

Alike new and unknown. ~ 

Their hatred their love is lost, 

Their envy buried in the dust; 

They have no share in all that’s done, 

Beneath the circuit of the sun.” 


ee 


REQUEST FOR BOTANICAL INFOR- 
MATION. 


Mr. EpITor. 
Sir,—The monthly “ Catalogue of all 
really British plants, as they come into 
flower,” with which you have favoured 
us in the present volume of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, is highly pleasing to 
myself, and, I make no doubt, is like- 
wise so to many others. As the year 
is drawing towards a close, when this 
article must terminate, I should be 
greatly obliged if any of your Botani- 
cal correspondents would favour us, 
during the ensuing year, with the 
Elements or Principles of Botany, 
through the medium of your Magazine, 
to which publication I have been a 
subscriber from its commencement. 
This pleasing science, which now be- 
gins to be cultivated by the youth of 
both sexes, is well calculated to fur- 
nish us with instruction ; for how can 





we behold the fields and meadows, 
covered with a profusion of flowers, 
and perceive the surface of the earth 
teeming with vegetation, and, in those 
beauties of nature, not behold oar 
Great Creator who formed them; for 
“In fruitful fields his bounty grows, 
And runs in every rill; 
Each tinted leaf, and flower that blows, 
Displays his matchless skill.” 
Sir, I remain your constant reader, 
and admirer, 
J.H. B. 
Southwell, Aug. 16, 1821. 
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ON SOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
( Continued from col. 828.) 


Mr, EpirTor. 


Si1rx,—The simple act of memory and 
perception,does not appear materially 
to differ in man and animals, There 
are many interesting facts, which 
would induce us to suppose, that, if 
these faculties are identical in their 
nature, the endowments of the latter 
are more excellent than the former. 
This supposition is founded on the 
observation, that many of the organs 
of sense in some animals, are more 
susceptible of impression than they 
are in man; and every one must have 
noticed their wonderful recollection 


of tracks which they have traversed. A 
horse, for instance, having travelled 
40 miles on a road, where he had 
never been before, would, on his 
second journey, after the lapse of 


several years, demonstrate by his‘ 
actions, that he perfectly recollected 
the former route. 

In exploring the various phenomena 
of memory, we meet with two occur- 
rences that have hitherto proved inex- 
plicable : 1st, Many of the transactions 
of our — years, appear to be wholly 
obliterated from the recollection ; they 
have never been presented to the 
mind, as the subject of our thoughts, 
but after the lapse of several years, 
they have been aasidenry SUnsee by 
our being placed in situation 
which originally gave them birth. 
2dly, A person in a state of compara- 
tive childhood, has been known to 
learn a language, which, through dis- 
use in mature years, has been t- 
ten, so that when it has been en 
by others, it has not been understood; 
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yet, during the delirium of fever, &c. 
the former and forgotten language has 
been revived, and spoken with fluen- 
cy :—but after a restoration to health, 
no traces of its recollection remained. 

That man is pre-eminent, in the 
range of creation, is very evident, and, 
on a deliberate survey, it will be 
found, that this pre-eminence arises, 
in a great measure, from his exclusive 
possession of the powers of speech, 
and the use of the hand. 

-Man is capable of transmitting his 
acquirements to posterity, and of 
communicating his ideas, for the in- 
struction of his fellow-creaturcs: but, 
the acquirements of the brute creation 
perish with them: they do not enjoy 
the appropriate organs for communi- 
cating Instruction. 

Specch is generally acquired by the 
ear, and the sound communicated 
through that again, is imitated by the 
voice, which is the proper modification 
of sound in the cavity of the mouth 
and nostrils. Bat had man been fur- 
nished merely with the powers of 
speech, without the means of record- 
ing either his actions or his reflections, 
although he might have retained the 
names of Homer, Virgil, Milton, New- 
ton, &c. &c. he must have remained 
nearly ignorant of their genius, and 
he would not have been much the 
wiser for the improvements which 
they made. This contrivance, above 
all other blessings, has transmitied, 
in the sacred volume, the command- 
ments of the living God. 

The anatomy of the hand, has not 
been so minutely investigated, as to 
demonstrate the origin of its innume- 
rable actions. The organ of touch 
resides at ihe end of the fingers; but 
no perecption, from whatever organ of 
sense it may be derived, can be com- 
municated to another except through 
the medium of language. Though the 
hand is, strictly speaking, the servant 
of the mind, yet we must admit, that 
without it we should have been stran- 
gers to ** the cloud-cap’d towers,” &e. 
&c. and to very many of the conveni- 
enees which we enjoy. 

It is probable, that we shall never 
fally know the nature and operations 
of our intellectual faculties; or, at 
least, that we shall not be able to 
comprehend the manner in which we 

ive the objects that surround us ; 
neither shall we be able to explain 
how we recolicct them when they are 
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absent; yet, under this acknowledged 
inability, mankind have framed a 
language, expressive of these powers, 
and of their operations. The different 
terms employed, have originated in the 
numberless hypotheses which have pre- 
vailed on this sabject. Language is figu- 
rative, etymology and authority are the 
only two modes to which we can re- 
sort for the definite meaning of words, 
Language is the circulating medium 
of our thoughts, furnishing the terms 
which designate the objects of percep- 
tion. 

There is no faculty of the human 
mind of more importance than will or 
volition. There are voluntary and 
involuntary actions, both of the body 
and the mind: in the infant we dis- 
cern a necessity for mental advance- 
ment, before it can direct any of the 
motions of its body ; in this state, voli- 
tion would be superfluous; voluntary 
exertions are the result of experience, 
The will, when not perverted, is gene- 
rally, if not always, guided by reason. 

The direction of the several organs 
of sense, to the examination of an 
object, is an act of the mind which is 
called attention. The soundest mind 
may be attributed to hinx who posses- 
ses the most enduring control over 
the organs of sense, in order to exa- 
mine objects accurately, and thereby. 
to acquire a full and complete percep- 
tion of them. That memory is 
best, which can voluntarily, and im- 
mediately, produce that which has 
been committed to its custody; and 
that reflection is the most perfect, 
which is exclusively occupied with 
the subject of consideration. The will 
to act, is governed and directed by 
reason, the highest of our attainments. 
The will of man is as free as his expe- 
rience dictates; and his reason urges 
to action. 


Your’s, respectfully, 
Leo. LEDBROOK. 
Wolverhampton, Septr. 12, 1821. 


II 


TO REMOVE WARTS. 


Take the nitrate of silver, (lunar 
caustic) and dipping the end of the 
caustic in a little water, rub it over 
these troublesome excrescences, and 
after a few times using they will dis- 
appear. This process is. quite simple 
and harmless. ‘The muriate of amme- 
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nia (sal ammoniac) is likewise a very 

useful remedy. hese applications 

have been tried with constant success, 

during a practice of twenty ycars, 
i 


WORDSWORTH, 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—In the Imperial Magazine for 
July, 1821, (col. 598) thereis an Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Words- 
worth; in the course of which, a Son- 
net on the Battle of Waterloo is intro- 
duced as an admired specimen of his 
Poetry; the five concluding lines are 
the following : 


“He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 

Shall ona this victory sublime ; 

And werthily rehearse the hideous rout, 

wee the blest augels, from their peaceful 
clime 

Beholding, welcom’d with a choral shout.” 


This impious passage I should brand 
with little less than blasphemy; if 
such be the pleasures of Wordsworth’s 
supposed heaven, no real Christian 
would wish to join him there, 


“ Source of all guilt, and all distress, 
Detested war; whate’er thy plea, 
The votaries of the Prince of Peace 
No fellowship can have with thee.” 


Did the angels of heaven raise a loud choral 
shout, 


. 
When they saw that the Frenchmen were all 
put to rout ? 
And could they rejoice inthe midst of such woe! 
Ah no—saith my soul—it could never be so. 
Far, far other subjects of mercy and joy, 
For ever have becu, and will be, their employ: 
songs as were heard at a Saviour’s birth, 
Of good will to men, and of peace upon earth. 
When the demons of war spread their wings 
on the blast, 
And wither the harvest, or shatter the mast, 
And scatter the dead o’er the desolate plain, 
Or tinge with their blood the green waves of 
the main ; 
When widows must suffer with many a tear, 
A sad separation from all they hold dear; ‘ 
When orphans behold their support and their 


stay, 
By wars cruel arm snatch’d for ever away; 
The fiends may rejoice in their horrible lake, 
And shouts of infernal applauses may make. 
But the angels of heaven, if permitted to see 
Such scenes, which I hope that they never will 


Instead of applause or delight, they will find 
A sad source of sorrow and grief for mankind. 
We hope in that place, where the blessed 
remain, f 
No sorrow can enter, no grief, and no pain: 
But — songs of thanksgiving, of peace, love, 
and joy 
Shall be through all ages their happy employ. 
CHRISTIANUS. 
= 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTHOR OF 
WAVERLEY. 

In the annals ofliterature of the lighter 

order, I mean novels, perhaps there 
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never has occurred a circumstance so 
extraordinary as that the author of 
Waverlcy should have still remained 
undiscovered ; or that, after such un- 
bounded applause as his works have 
met with in all quarters, the writer 
should continue to publish anony- 
mously, instead of avowing his neme, 
and enjoying the fame which his works 
have acquired him. Many have been 
the conjectures respecting his indivi- 
duality, but the most general, perhaps 
too, the best founded opinion, is, that 
Walter Scott is the author. 

Mr Constable, the publisher, has 
statéd in company, the sum of money 
he has paid Mr. Scott, which, from 
the amount, it can only be inferred 
as including the price of these ular 
works. Still, however, a part of that 
money might have been paid on ac- 
count of the anonymous writer, and 
Mr. 8S. might have been the receiver 
general. 

Mr. Scott, too, when Waverley first 
acquired fame, was passenger in one 
of the Leith smacks, and expressed 
his opinion of these works to a person 
unknown to him, in such terms of ap- 
probation, as were somewhat incon- 
sistent with the idea of his being the 
author of them himself. Besides 
which, it is very likely, from his well- 
known liberality of sentiment, that he 
may, from some motive or other, have, 
in the first instance, become the vehi- 
cle of their publication. 

Mr. Me. F. an episcopal bishop, 
in Scotland, has also been pointed at 
as their author with much appearance 
of probability, partly from the conspi- 
cuous talents he is allowed to possess, 
but more particularly by having been 
heard to relate the leading stories, 
long before they were given to the 
public. 

Whoever the eminent man may 
prove to be, the works are of that 
character, as to form a prominent 
feature in the litcrature of the present 
age, and the author must be acknow- 
ledged a person of most extraordinary 
talents, with an equal ak sentae 
both of modesty and self-denial. It 
is certainly of rare occurrence, that 
the same writer should excel, both in 
prose and poetical composition: many 
of our best poets have acquired but 
little fame out of the sphere of poetry ; 
perhaps Goldsmith is the one that 
succeeded most, in both kinds of 
composition. 
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Dr. Johnson has written more in 
the spirit of poetry, in the Rambler 
and Rasselas, than will be found in 
the fettered verse of Irene; in proof 
of which, I will only instance the 
opening address in his beautiful work 
of Rasselas, though many other pas- 
sages might be quoted more apt and 
striking to justify the preceding obser- 
vation. 

«Ye who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of md and pursue with eagerness the 
phantoms of hope, who expect that age will 

rform the promises of youth, and that the 
a aciencies of the present day will be supplied 
by the morrow, attend to the history of Rasse- 
las, Prince of Abissinia !”’ 


Here you have a harmony in the 
words, and an expression so purely 
poetical, that verse might perhaps 
shackle, but could scarcely improve 
the sentence. But if Walter Scott be 
the real author of the works in ques- 
tion, how much then has he excelled 
every predecessor who has written in 
both kinds of composition; it may 
then, indeed, be said of him, as the 
great colossus of literature wrote in the 
épitaph of his friend Goldsmith, ‘‘ that 
he has left no species of writing un- 
touched, or unadorned, by his pen,” 
for these works embrace almost every 
subject and mode of writing. 

The author of these histories, more 
properly than novels, is evidently one 
that is eminently versed in the living 
and dead languages ; Greek and Latin 
seem as familiar to him as his own 
tongue, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Gaelic, indeed all the lan- 
guages of Europe, are not only known 
to him, but his quotations indicate a 
pom acquisition of them; whilst 

istory and science display the lights 
of a mind beyond measure comprehen- 
sive, and refined from the dross, both 
of pedantry and prejudice. 
hese works will certainly be read 
and admired, when the poetry of 
Walter Scott will have become obso- 
lete, and his materials forgotten : they 
possess the advantage over these 
poems, of describing events of more 
recent date, of manners more genuine 
and authentic, and they abound with 
many minute circumstances of charac- 
ter,(national, religious, and political, ) 
which, by reflecting the image of the 
times they describe, render them 
more amusing in some respects, and 
more instructive in this particular, 
than the works of the general histo- 





rian. The author, too, possesses such 
dramatic power in the creation, sup- 
port, and contrast of his characters, 
that had he chosen the real drama for 
his work, instead of the imitative form 
of the novel, there seems every reason 
to suppose he would only have classed 
in the rear of Shakspeare. 

In reading these fine works, one 
circumstance bears strongly against 
the common opinion of their being 
Walter Scott’s; namely, that all the 
poetry interspersed in the text, is any 
thing but resembling that great poet’s 
works, being entirely of the plaintive 
pathetic kind, whereas Mr. Scott’s 
principal feature and excellence ig 
on the descriptive lyrical style. 

In making this observation, I do 
not allude to the introductory quota- 
tions at the commencement of each 
chapter, which are as various as the 
author’s own genius ; but to the poetry 
of the work itself. In fine, whoever 
the writer may be, no author in that 
species has excelled him, in exciting 
interest, in producing effect, or in 
practising that maxim, of mixing the 
** utile dulci.” 


I 
REV. JAMES HERVEY. 


Mr. EpitTor, , 
S1r,—I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing you the annexed extract, from a 
small book of a local nature ; but asit 
relates to that eminent servant of God, 
the Rev. James Hervey, I doubt not 
that it will meet with your approba- 
tion. An early insertion will much 
oblige 

FrEDERICUS. 

Northampton, Nov. 2, 1820. 


Asout two miles from Northampton, 
is the pleasant little village of Weston 
Favel, which once boasted of three 
mansion houses, belonging to the fa- 
milies of Ekins, Holman, and Hervey, 
all of which are gone to decay. In this 
village lived and died the pious and 
learned James Hervey, author of the 
Meditations,and other works.—He was 
instructed in the free grammar school 
at Northampton, where he made great 
progress in his studies: and, in the 
year 1731, he became a student of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where he 
took only the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and entered into holy orders. 
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Being of a serious turn of mind, 
and filled with a deep sense of religion, 


he associated with pious people of 


every denomination, and his natural 
sweetness of temper recommended 
him toall who knew him. He did not, 
however, obtain any higher prefer- 
ment than the curacy of Biddeford, 
till the death of his father, the Rev. 
Mr. S. Hervey, when he went to Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree of Master 
of Arts, and entered on the family 
livings of Weston Favel and Colling- 
tree, near Northampton, of the annual 
value of £180. 

He discharged his duties as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, in such a manner as 
would have done honour to one of the 
primitive fathers ; and his compassion 
to the miserable will be long remem- 
bered by many persons, besides those 
of his parish. His health gradually 
declining, he fell into a lingering con- 
sumption, and died on Christmas day, 
in the year 1758. Besides his Medi- 
tations among the Tombs, he also 
wrote Reflections on a Flower Garden, 
a Descant on Creation, Contempla- 
tions on the Night and Starry Heavens, 
Theron and Aspasio, &c. The profits 
arising from the sale of his works, 
together with the principal part of his 
income, he converted, whilst living, 
to the use of the distressed. 

The church of Weston,(dedicated to 
St. Peter) is a very small building, 
consisting merely of a body and chan- 
cel, with a coped tower, containing 
five bells. The register begins 1549. 
The interior of it is plain and unadorn- 
ed. There are no stately monuments 
to attract the notice of the curious. 
The only thing to recommend it to the 
attention is, that within these walls 
the pious and charitable Hervey exer- 
cised his ministry, and that here his 
remains are deposited till the resur- 
rection of the just. Near the commu- 
nion table, within the rails of the 
altar, is a stone, void of decoration, 
on which is the following inscription : 


**Here lie the remains 
of the Rev. James Hervey, A. M. 
late Rector of this Parish, 
that very pious man, 
And much admired author, 
Who died December 25th, 1758, 
{n the 45th year of his age. 


Reader, expect no more to make him known, 
Vain the fond ieey and figur’d stone; 
A name more ng shall his writings give, 


There view display’d his heavenly soul, and 
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BIBLICAL COLUMN, 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—With ahigh degree of pleasure, 
I have perused the numbers of your 
luminous and popular miscellany, from 
the beginning ; I now humbly presume 
to cast a mite into your invaluable 
treasury. One design of your work, 
appears to consist in perpetuating 
whatever is great, grand, and glori- 
ous. Upon this principle, I feel per- 
suaded, that you will permit the an- 
nexed Biblical Column to rear its lofty 
head in your excellent and widely ex- 
tended pages. With every wish for 
the prosperity of your Magazine, 
I remain, Sir, Your’s, 
With the most profound respect, 
W. B. Browne. 
Kettering, July, 1821. 


The Biblical Column, or Sacred Pillar ; 


reared to commemorate Britain's 


Glorious Institution, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


* Tis sweet to mark a stately column rise, 
And watch its progress till it gain the skies.” 


WALKING some time ago, in a shad 
grove near the centre of England, 
fell into a train of reflections, upon a 
certain popular subject, which, in 
some rsepects, may be considered as 
the order of the day. The grand ob- 
ject of my reflections was, the erec- 
tion of monumental pillars in different 
parts of the kingdom, to commemorate 
the heroic acts of certain military and 
naval commanders ; who, by their ex- 
traordinary prowess, have eminently 
distinguished themselves, for the be- 
nefit of their country. I felt no parti- 
cular objection to pillars being raised, 
and monuments erected, that events 
of importance (at least in a national 
point of view) might be transmitted 
to posterity, even to the latest gene- 
ration; that our children, and chil- 
dren’s children, by beholding such 
columas, might inquire the meaning 
thereof, and be led to admire those 
seasonable interpositions of Divine 
Providence, and extol the God of 
armies, and the Lord of hosts. 
Pursuing my reflections, a few 
thoughts darted into my mind, re- 
specting achievements and conquests 
of another kind: not victories obtained 
by the thundering cannon, the glitter- 
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ing spear, or the furbished sword, but 
the successes achieved by the grand 
and memorable institution, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society :—a victory 
of a very different nature from that 
gained in the field of Mars ; less daz- 
zling, indeed, in its splendour, but of 
greater importance to the well-being 
of the community. In the former, the 
joy which animated the patriot’s breast 
was dashed and qualified by many an 
imbittering recollection; the gallant 
friend who perished nobly in his covn- 
try’s cause—the father torn from his 
heart - broken relatives—and_ the 
wounds and mutilations of thousands 
of brave soldiers, must call forth feel- 
ings in which joy can have no part. 
Alas ! when millions are stretched in 
mangled heaps upon the hostile field, 
can the mind in that situation taste of 
joy, or feast on pleasure? The day 
that spills a deluge of human blood, 
and bids the tears of natural affection 
flow in rivers round the land, cannot be 
a day of true enjoyment; scenes of 
this kind have occurred almost suffi- 
cient to melt into tenderness the obdu- 
rate heart of a Nero. 

But admitting, upon many occa- 
sions, a train of uninterrupted suc- 
cess; yet, evenin that case, the con- 

ueror pushes forward, like another 

lexander, to the limits of the world, 
and then, like him, re-measures back 
his course, fatigued with triumph, 
a burden to himself and to mankind, 
at a loss what to do with the immense 
tracts he has depopulated, and melan- 
choly with the reflection that an acre 
of his conquests would suffice to main- 
tain him, and a few feet of earth only 
would hide his remains from the world. 
Very striking is the inscription on the 
sepulchre of Cyrus: “‘I am Cyrus, he 
who subdued the Persian empire. 
Friend, whoever thou art, or wher- 
ever thy native country, envy me not 
the scanty space that covers my clay- 
cold ashes.” (Vide Plutarch’s life of 
Alexander.) Let the greatest hero 
that ever existed upon the face of the 
earth, turn aside from this mournful 
epitaph, and ask, “Is it worth while 
to be conqueror?” Ofall the plagues 
which the pride of man has engen- 
dered, the rage of conquest is the most 
destructive. 


But to return more immediately to 
the pleasing subject of my contempla- 
tions; namely, the victories of reli- 
gion, the conquests of piety, and the 
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triumphs of grace. Here we have a 
system great, grand, and glorious; a 
species of warfare, at once overpow- 
ering, unmixed, andunalloyed. The 
sublime triumphs obtained through 
the medium of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and other similar insti- 
tutions, are, by virtuous energy, ge- 
neral co-operation, and the blessing 
of God ; and they may be enjoyed with 
the most perfect complacency, at pe- 
riods very far distant, It is the success 
arising from these God-like plans, 
which shall raise us to a distinction 
above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame; it is this which will immortalize 
our country, when the most darable 
monuments of its military grandeur, 
and its naval skill, shall have perished 
and decayed; when the greenest Jan- 
rels of a Wellington shall have lost 
their verdure, and the proudest tro- 
phies of a Nelson “ their memorial 
and their name ;” when the dim twi- 
light of time shall recede before the 
approaching splendours of eternity, 
and the sun having set in the last night 
of the world, a brighter dawn than 
ever gladdened the universe, shall 
renovate the dominions of darkness 
and of death. 

I was, therefore, now led more 
closely to reflect upon the erection of 
a monumental pillar, to commemorate 
the numerous advantages, and tran- 
scendent glories, arising from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
In imagination, I saw the stately 
column rise—just in ils proportions; 
sublime in its associations ; and grand 
and magnificent in all its parts. 

This lofty pillar reared its head 
upon an immense four-square base, 
each square represented certain ew- 
biematical devices, characteristic of 
the actual state of the four quarters of 
the globe, over each of which the name 
was inscribed in large letters. 

The square of the formidable base 
upon which Evrore was engraven, 
first arrested my attention. Under 
the word Europe was a richly adorned 
canopy, which covered a small com- 
pany of persons who were conferring 
together. Subsequent proceedings 
have amply proved the result of their 
conference, which was to use every 
effort to circulate the sacred scriptures 
without note or comment throughout 
the world. This representation, I cop- 
sidered as the origin of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society: ‘“ Who 
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hath despised the day of small things?” 
In another part of the scenery, on this 
quarter of the base of the column, 
were a number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, with labels appended to them, 
upon which was written, “The Holy 
Scriptures, for distribution throughout 
the world.” At a short distance ap- 
peared a vessel on the sea, from which 
were proceeding several boats towards 
the beach, contiguous to the cliffs 
called “ Albion.”” Here was the grand 
depository of the sacred records. Ap- 
parently the most vigorous exertions 
pervaded the scene of action; the 
mariners, as they arrived, were laden 
with bales of the heavenly treasure, 
designed as the freight of the vessel 
called the Te1GNMouTH, which was 
destined to carry the word of God to 
the heathen nations. What cargowas 
ever equal to this? What were the 
commodities of the ships of Hiram, in 
the days of Solomon, though they 
consisted of cedar, gold, peacocks, 
&e.? What was the merchandise of 
Tyre, the grand emporium of com- 
merce, and mart of nations, when 
compared with the invaluable cargo of 
the TeE1gNMouTH, which received the 
inestimable treasure, the word of 
God? 

I next tarned to the square of the 
pedestal bearing the inscription of 
Asta: there I beheld pourtrayed, Idol- 
atry, Cruelty, and, Superstition, in 
their most horrid forms. Upon a rising 
ground appeared an immense pile, 
over the gate of which, in letters of 
gold, were, THE TEMPLE OF JUGGER- 
NAUT. Very near, appeared a vast 
multitude, approaching with eagerness 
to worship at the horrid shrine of this 
monstrous idol, In the back ground 
was exhibited the funeral pile, sur- 
rounded by Bramins and a vast con- 
course of people. A priest being dead, 
his widow was about to offer up her- 
self in sacrifice to the fury of the flames: 
horrid practice! O when shall it for 
ever cease! Towards the bottom, 
thousands of miserable creatures were 
falling prostrate on the sandy beach, 
and paying their adorations to the river 
Ganges. But, upon the summit of a 
hill, was a scene of a truly interesting 
nature; a Christian Missionary, under 
the wide-spreading branches of a Ba- 
nian tree, was proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation to the tribes of 
India. How delightful this part of 
the scenery, when compared with the 
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Temple of Juggernaut, the funeral 
ile, or the worship of the Ganges! 
ay such superstitions speedily come 

toan end! May the idolaters, accord- 

ing to the language of ancient pro- 
phecy, “cast away their idols to the 
moles and to the bats.” May the 
scriptures of truth soon be opened on 
the tomb of Confucius, and audibly 
read with purity of intention, from 
the stupendous car of Juggernaut! 

May the water of life quench the flames 

of the funeral pile! and may the whole 

of the inhabitants of the great conti- 

nent of India, instead of bending to a 

river, fall down and worship the Lord 

their maker. 

I then surveyed the quarter of the 
base where AFRICA was engraved. 
From a luminous cloud, a scroll was 
let down, bearing an inscription, the 
reading of which gave me exquisite 
pleasure; ‘“‘ Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God.” Nosooner 
had I read the encouraging words, 
than my eyes were attracted by the 
appearance of a numerous assembly 
upon the summit of a mountain; a 
Missionary, a messenger of peace, 
whose “feet appear beautiful upon 
even such mountains,” was about to 
address the Hottentot tribes ; his fin- 
ger was placed upon the passage of 
hely writ, recorded Malachi i. 11. 
“My name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

Upon the right of the square, form- 
ing this part of the pedestal support- 
ing the stately column, was a land- 
scape view of the christian colony 
“‘ Bethelsdorf.” This country formerly 
lay waste, but now, cultivation and 
verdure appear in every direction. 
Even literally, as well as morally, 
the words of the prophet are brought 
to pass, “Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the briar shall come up the myrtle tree, 
&c.” Many of the Africans, once al- 
most as fierce as the lions ranging 
their deserts, have by christian instruc- 
tion, and by imbibing christian prin- 
ciples, lost their native ferocity; and 
they exemplify in their experience, 
the beautiful imagery of the illustrious 
prophet, “The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb,” &c. Isai. xi. 6—9. 

It is certainly a most interesting 
sight, to see an ambassador of heaven, 
a messenger of God, opening his cre- 
— and acting upon his mission, 
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in the midst of Hottentot kraals, and 
surrounded by sable and Hottentot 
clans! This shall be more frequently 
the case, when the empire of the illus- 
trious Redeemer shall extend “ from 
the river, to the ends of the earth.” 
Hasten, thou matchless Saviour, the 
coming of thy kingdom! 

I now turned to the last square of 
the base ; the.seene represented Ame- 
nica. This square was principally 
taken up with one great and grand 
object, namely, what in that country 
is denominated ‘a religious camp 
meeting ;’’ tents are pitched to receive 
the immense multitudes, who are ap- 
proaching ‘in every direction; these 
tents are not raised for hostile purpo- 
ses, not forsoldiers engaged in earthly 
warfare, but for the armies of the 
living God; such as have enlisted un- 
der the banner of the ‘Prince of 
Peace,” and are engaged against the 
world, the flesh, andthe devil. Inthe 
centre of the camp, 1 beheld with 
sensations of delight, the christian 
standard, fully unfurled, and bearing 
this expressive motto; ‘‘ The Lord of 
hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our refuge.” Inthe back ground, as 
far as the eye can reach, are to be 





seen a number of waggons, filled with 
those who came from far to celebrate 
this religious festival. 
I was reminded of the march of the 
tribes of Israel, when three times in 
the year they went up to worship the 


In this survey, 


Lord at Jerusalem. How would they 
exult, on their march, when they be- 
held in prospect the lofty turrets, the 
towering spires, and, above all, the 
massy dome of the magnificent temple. 
They would almost forget the toils in- 
cident to their journey, in the delight- 
ful anticipation of soon worshipping 
in Zion before God, (Psalm lxxxiv.) 
And do not these Americans exult in 
a similar manner, when they gain the 
first sight of the christian standard, in 
the centre of the christian camp? 
They march with alacrity towards the 
spot, singing as they go, “‘ The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof 
we.are glad.” In America such scenes 
have been frequently realized, whilst 
great benefit has been derived by man, 
and much glory has redounded to 
God. 

After surveying the base of this 
majestic and stately column, I was 
next led to look at the column, or pil- 
Jar, that rose so high upon it. I ex- 
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pected to have seen its summit, as 
easily as may be discovered those of 
the monument in London, Pompey’s 
and Trajan’s pillars in other pe bd i 
and several that might be named of 
modern erection, to commemorate 
some great exploit, or perpetuate 
some vast achievement. But the sum- 
mit of the Biblical Column was above 
the clouds, and consequently beyond 
the sight of mortals. Reflecting upon 
what this might mean, I conjectured 
that it was designed to represent the 
advantages of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as extending beyond 
the present scene, and involving a part 
of the glories of eternity. The blessed 
Bible may be compared to a golden 
hey, by which we are enabled to unlock 
the cabinet containing the treasures 
of Divine grace, which are the pledges 
of future felicity. The Bible is a ce- 
lestial lamp shining upon our path, 
and conducting us to the kingdom of 
glory. It is a celestial chart, accu- 
rately pointing out our way through 
the wilderness of this world to the 
Canaan of unending delights. 

Having indulged in these contem- 
plations, I retired from the grove, 
re-entered my study, and was, in 
some measure, abSorbed in reflecting 
upon the god-like institution: more 
especially on the sublime simplicity of 
its design, the transcendent superiority 
of its constitution, the magnificent im- 
portance of its operations, and the pa- 
ramount splendour of its results. 

——— Ee 
SIEGE OF SANCERRE, 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—In one of my daily perambala- 
tions round London, I perchance met 
with a very curious old book, in good 
preservation, full of very interesting, 
and highly entertaining matter, rela- 
tive to the troubles of France, more 
particularly during that period in 
which the Protestants were so cruelly 
and inhumanly persecuted, under the 
bigoted and relentless Duke of Guise. 
It is intituled, “‘ An Historical Collec- 
tion of the most Memorable Accidents 
and Tragicall Massacres of France, 
under the Raignes of Henry 11.— 
Francis I.—Charles 1X.—Henry III. 
—Henry IV. now living; conteining 
all the troubles therein happened 
during the said Kings times, untill 
this present yeare, 1598: Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Creede, 1598.” 
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There is a peculiar satisfaction in 
perusing the historics and narratives 
of our ancestors: their minute particu- 
larizing, and quaint expressions, for- 
cibly persuade us into a thorough con- 
viction of their reality: truth appears 
to have been their grand object and 
end. Thus, with all the imagery of 
ancient times forcibly pourtrayed, the 
mind feasts with an unpalled appetite 
on the intellectual banquet, which is 
altogether delightfal. We cannot 
read an old author, of two or three 
centuries back, with that driving haste 
with which we are accustomed to run 
over modern publications, posting with 
the utmost speed to the “ Finis.” 
No, we must here stop by the way- 
side, look about us, contemplate, and 
contrast the prospects of the present, 
and “years long since passed by.” 
The different modes and fashions of 
the day call upon the reflective mind, 
to compare the past with the present 
advance to perfection; then we read 
on till stopped by some obsolete word 
or sentence that requires some pause, 
to render it intelligible to our modern 
ears. Perhaps we are led to indulge 
our fastidious sense in some strange 
adventure of olden love or gallantry, 
exciting a hearty laugh at the stiff and 
formal quaintness, with which they 
wooed their damsels, and sighed their 
tender plaints in buckram suits, to the 
fascinating sound of the viol or the 
lute. 

The stream of time has worn away 
the antiquated forms and manners of 
our ancestors. Their passions, once 
excited, rushed into the vortex of po- 
pular and frenzied action, with inde- 
scribable furor. The Crusades, at one 
period, led them on to deeds of almost 
super-human valour. The bigotry and 
deadly poison of Catholicism inspired 
them with fiendish spirits, leading 
them to desolate the face of nature, 
and imbue whole kingdoms in the 
blood of victims to misguided zeal, 
and who fell glorious martyrs to the 
truth, Numerous are the scenes of 
infuriated bigotry recorded in this 
volume; and I herewith subjoin the 
following extract of the “Siege of 
Sancerre,” well worthy the authors of 
the cruelty and persecution there re- 
corded. Should it be deemed sufli- 
ciently interesting for a niche in your 
Magazine, it is at your service. 





Bermondsey-Square, Sep. 1821. 
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*Most part of the yeare 1573 was 
employed in the Sieges of Sancerre, 
Roche, and other places, in molestin 
those of Languedoc, and more an 
more to trouble the poore countrie of 
France. In thebeginning of the yéare, 
those of Saint Sancerre beganne their 
courses, to furnish themselves with 
corne, but not so well as they should 
have done, upon the opinion that some 
of the principall townes-men had, that 
the catholiques would go tosome other 
place ; this vaine imagination procur- 
ed great miscrie to those of Sancerre, 
who, beside the famine, looked not 
unto their fortifications as neede re- 
quired. The ninth of Januarie, there 
appeared some troupes of horse, to the 
number of some foure hundreth mais- 
ters, and the next day five ensignes 
of the old bands of the regiment of 
Goas, with sundrie other troupes ga- 
thered thereabout. 

The same, within fifteen daies after, 
were refreshed with eight ensignes of 
the old bands of the regiment of* Sar- 
rieu, and five other new companies, 
some bands of the countrie thereabout, 
under the leading of certaine gentle- 
men, enemies to the Sancerreans ; 
besides also, divers pesants that gaped 
after the ruin of that small receptacle 
of the protestants. There came, also, 
sixteen ensignes of pioners, so as the 
whole army amounted to some four or 
five hundreth horse, and some five 
thousand foote, besides the pioners 
and pesants. 

The Lord of Chastre, generall of 
the armie, sent a drummer with let- 
ters to summon the besiegers to yielde 
uppon composition, which hee pro- 
mised should bee reasonable: his 
drummer they stayed, and made no 
answere, which afterwards proved very 
prejudiciall unto them, albeit in the 
beginning they made many gallant and 
profitable sallies. 

In the beginning of Februarie, the 
besiegers erected a fort, within foure 
hundreth paces of the towne, towards 
Fontenay, and bringing their artillirie 
by boates upon theLoire,namely,twelve 
cannons, and foure colverins, they 
made a bulwarke of earth uppon the 
highway to St. Thibaut, also, a palli- 
sade in Saint Ladras field, and cut off 
the highwaies and pathes round aboute 
the towne, planting ten peeces in the 





* The text is transcribed verbatim from the 
original, 
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field of Saint Ladre, and six more 
upon Woolpheselme, which is a high 
mountaine on the south side of San- 
cerre, and commandeth the towne, as 
afterwards they found by experience. 
In four or five daies space, they dis- 
charged above three hundreth cannon 
shot, wherein fell out sundric things 
worthie memorie. All this thunder 
hurt not any of the inhabitants, but 
one maid, who was slaine with the 
breath of a bullet, at one of the foure 
first shotte : so fierce was the storme, 
that the stones of the towne-wall, the 

ving stones, and shiuers of the tim- 

r of such houses as the cannon came 
unto, flew whistling in the ayre, broke 
the stockes of the hargubeziers in their 
hands, and uppon the shoulders of the 
besieged souldiers, rent and pierced 
their mandillians, hose, and hattes, 
yet never touched their bodies ; name- 
ly, one bullit carried from a souldier, 
named Paullay, the crest of his mur- 
rian, but otherwise hurt him not. 

An other cannon shot, piercing 
through the wall, came with such vio- 
lence, that lighting upon a barn, it 
bare away a great quarter of stone, 
which fell uppon a worthie man’s 
backe, named Petit Boys, yet hurt 
him not. An other shotte lighting 
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uppon the courtin and parapet of the 
towne, cast downe about a cart load 
of stones and brickbats, hard by the 
ministre of La Charitie, named John 


de Lery (from whom we have the 
whole discourse of this siege, whereat 
hee was from the beginning to the end) 
so as some flew betweene his legges 
with such violence, as any man may 
imagine, yet hit him not; as an other 
minister, named Molet, was in the 
macs uppon Sunday, the eight of 

arch, both hee and his whole audi- 
torie were in manner overwhelmmed 
with the stones of a house, which a 
cannon shot had beaten downe, yet 
not any man slaine or wounded, onely 
some few, as it were, a little scratched. 
Now, albeit, the like batterie was still 
continued so furiously against the 
wals, that were but weak, wherein 
the beseigers discharged above six 
thousand cannon shot against the 
towne, yet of the besieged, there 
were not five and twentie slain by that 
means. 

About the end of Februarie, the be- 
siegers laboured to surprise a revalin, 
when they were fiercely repulsed, and 
Jost Capt. Druory, with five and twenty 
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men of the olde bands, that were 
slaine in the place, besides a number 
of wounded, that they carried away. 
The continuall raine and snow did 
wonderfully annoy both parties, espe- 
cially the besiegers, to whome the be- 
sieged, with artificial fires, burned a 
wooden bridge, covered with hurdles, 
wher under they used to come safe to 
the foote of the ravelin without distar- 
bance; and it was thought they should 
have either stopped or mynded that 
ravelin, and therefore the besieged did 
immediately dig wells to countermyne 
that side. 

Three dayes afterwards, towards 
nine of the clock at night, the besie- 
gers comming undesired through the 
trenches, entered the ditch, not farre 
from the breach of Londis, which they 
found so well kept, that with the losse 
of sundrie of their men slaine, anda 
number wounded, they were forced to 
retire. During the whole conflict, 
which was both long and sharpe, the 
besieged continually sung psalmes, 
whereuppon the besiegers discharged 
some shot from the artillerie, that lay 
uppon the hill called the Wolphes 
elme, which fel into the rampier, even 
under the feete of the besieged soul- 
diers, which was theirwith shaken, 
yet had no farther hurt or harme. 
Having likewise learned by certaine 
pioners taken in a sallie, that the be- 
siegers went about to sappe the ravelin 
of the olde gate, in one night they cut 
in two, and thereof made as it were 
a second and new one, which by the 
next morning was made defenceable. 

Uppon the seventeenth of March, 
there sallied some fortie souldiers, 
who surprised a corps de gard, slew 
some eighteene or twentie souldiers, 
and brought in a prisoner, who aSsared 
them of that which befell the next 
day; namely, that they should bee 
beeten with sixteen peeces, which in- 
deede made great breach. 

The next day, the besiegers having, 
with all their peeces planted in three 
places, namely, in St. Ladres field, 
the Wolphes elme, and the smithes 
carroy, battered and beaten down all 
the towers and walles of the towne, 
and continued and made plane the 
breach, which was above three hun- 
dreth paces wide, their white ensign 
Colonel, followed by the rest, shewed 
itself in battell, all their men co 
under covert through their trenches, 
even to the edge of the tower ditch, 
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when they gave the assault as fol- 
loweth. 

Sarrieu his regiment strooke in at 
the ende of the breach towards the 
Goose-gate, in a place called Londis 
Grange, when the fight was greatest, 
and to second him, came in the Lord 
of Chastre, generall of the armie, with 
his men at armes, who, with other 
maistres, alighted, and that day fought 
on foote. 

This assault was famous; for the 
assaylants came in good order to the 
breach, whereuppon they clambered, 
and seven or eight of the best armed 
and covered, came to hand in blowes, 
namely, Captaine Ros Sarrieu his en- 
sign, who carried his ensign, and 
brought it back againe, after their re- 
pulse. The Lord of Bonniut, the gen- 
tlemen of the countrie, and Captaine 
Cartier, gave the second charge, 
whereuppon they came with such reso- 
lution,that some of them twice entered 
the breach. Among others, Fontain 
Carter’s ensigne, one that had revolted 
from the religion, who was hurt, and 
so returned lame and halting. In this 
second onset, four ensigns, accompa- 
nied with four or five haundreth soul- 
diers, valiantly entered the ditch, but 
in lieu of making straight to the 
breach, they joined close with the 
corner of the wall, which they did still 
beate with the ordinance, when they 
stayed with their ensigns, and could 
not bee indamaged by the towns-men, 
who were not able to stand uppon the 
wall that parted them, by reason of the 
volies of cannon shot. 

During the assault, fifteen hundreth 
labourers in the vines, with their 
slings, furnished with stones by the 
women and maides, wrought wonders, 
and wounded many of the enemies: 
even in the chiefest of the fight, a wo- 
man caught hold of a souldier’s pike, 
and strove to wrest it out of his fist. 

A young man of the town, named 
Jalot, being in fight taken by a target 
man, and ledde away, as he descend- 
ed into the ditch, called to his compa- 
nions rather to shoote at him, than to 
suffer him to be carried away; where- 
uppon one of them lying on his face, 
aymed so right, that he kill’d the tar- 
get man, and then Jalot, with his 
dagger, slewe another that had hold 
on him, and so escaping, returned 
through the breach to his fellowes. 
The defendants had no other defence 
but their small shott, swoords, and 
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slings, neither could they make use of 
their other engines, in regard that this 
general assault was given sooner than 
they expected, by reason of the bat- 
terie that had continued all the morn- 
ing. 

The Sancerreans had, in this as- 
sault, seventeen either slaine or 
wounded to death, besides a wench 
that was carried away with a cannon 
shott. The assailants left in the ditch, 
some threescore of the valiantest, be- 
sides some two hundreth that having 
their deadly woundes, died in their 
tents and lodgings, and as many more 
wounded, who, albeit they did not in 
time recover, yet carried their markes 
to their greaves. Thenceforth, the 
assaylants, understanding the state of 
the towne, resolved to shut up and 
starve the Sancerreans, the 
multitude of forts that they erected 
hard by their wals, which, being made 
fencible, notwithstanding the defend- 
ants’ skirmishes, they planted two 
culverins in the greatest end, and so 
returned the rest of their peeces to the 
towns where they tooke them, alwaies 
leaving sufficient strength round about 
tg stop the besieged from coming forth, 
ox receiving any relief out of the 
countrie. 

In the beginning of Aprill, one of 
the towne’s souldiers slipping down 
the towne wall, came to the greater 
fort, and assured them that the defen- 
dants began to famish. Within two 
daies after, the besieged, in a sallie, 
slew some of their enemies, who, the 
surer to girt in the towne, erected new 
small forts, and nightly stood very 
carefully upon their guard, so that the 
defendants perceived that they ment 
to take them rather by their throats than 
by the fists. Hereuppon they sent 
abroad for succour, but some of their 
messengers were taken prisoners ; 
others put to death one Capt. Fleur; 
others came no more again, or could 
not re-enter; neither could they, what- 
soever they became, get any such 
succour as they pretended, neither 
indeed was there any means, by man’s 
helpe to relieve them. Bei thus 
every way shut upp by their irrecon- 
cilable enemies, from the beginning 
of Aprill, the want of flesh had, in one 
month, dispatched all their asses and 
moyles. 

In the end, they were constrained 
to eate horses, cattes, rattes, moles, 
mice, and dogges, hides of oxen, 
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caules, and sheepes skinnes, parch- 
ment, horsehouves, hornes of lanterns, 
halters, and furniture for horses, gir- 
dies of leather, hearbes and wilde 
rootes, and in the ende of June, the 
thirde part of the besieged eate no 
more bread. Sach as could get lin- 
seede and other seedes which they 
never thought off, caused them to be 
grounde, or beate them in morters, 
and made bread thereof, as also of all 
sorts of hearbes, mixed with a little 
bran, if they could get it. They eat 
bread of straw meale, of powder of 
nutshels and of slate : suet, olde oynt- 
ment, and other olde grease, served to 
make pottage, and to frye the excre- 
ments of horses and of men; and the 
filth in the streetes was not spared. 
On the twentieth of July, a poor la- 
‘bourer and his wife were taken and 
executed, for eating the head, the en- 
trailes, and the braines of their daugh- 
ter, of three years of age, that died of 
famine and miserie; having dressed 
all the rest of the bodie to eate it at 
other times. An other old woman 
lodged in their house, and that had 
eaten part of that costly banquet, died 
in prison not long after her apprehen- 
sion. There were some that were 
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found guiltie of other faultes, but that 
which agravated the latter fault was, 
that the same day, when they did the 
fact, they had been comforted with 
certaine pottage made of hearbes and 
wine, which might well have satisfied 


them in that time of necessitie. Such 
as went, and were put forth of the 
towne to seeke reliefe, seeking to 
passe, were either slaine by the ene- 
mie, or constrained by blowes with 
staves to turn back againe, and stay- 
ing without, as not being able, or clse 
would not enter into the towne, they 
lived of the sprigs of vines, blackber- 
ries in hedges, or red snailes, and of 
hearbes, and most of them died be- 
tweene the trenches and the ditches. 
Among other pettifull spectacles, the 
bodie ofa labourer and his wife were 
found dead, one hard by the other, 
among the vines, and two of their 
children weeping by them, the lesser 
being but sixe weeks olde, which a 
reverent and charitable widow in the 
towne tooke home to her house. If 
many died among the vines hard by 
the trenches, and in the ditches, there 
died many more in the houses and 
streetes, where they fell downein cvery 
place, and some daies they buried 
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five and twentie or thirtie that died for 
hunger: almost all the young children 
under twelve years of age died, and 
great pittie it was to heare the poore 
fathers and mothers lament and 
mourn; the greatest part of them, 
nevertheless, strengthening themselves 
with the assurance of the grace of God, 
of the which I will recite two notable 
accidents. 

A young boy, of the age of five 
years, having languished certaine 
weekes, running along the streetes, 
in the end nature failing, fell downe 
before his father and mother, who at 
that instant, percieved the sinues of 
their infant to shrink in, as if they 
had been cut, and presently the body 
died. Another young boy of tenne 
yeares of age, lying at the poynt of 
death, heering and seeing his father 
and mother weeping and lamenting 
about him, whom he felt upon the 
armes and legges that were as drie as 
wood, said unto them, Why do yon 
weepe in this sorte, to see me die for 
hunger? I ask you no breade, mother, 
for I know you have it not ; but seeing 
it the will of God, that I should die in 
this sort, I must take it thankfully. 
The holy man, Lazarus, had hee not 
hunger? have I not reade that in the 
bible? and saying so, hee yielded his 
spirit unto God. Uppon the thirtieth 
day of July, the meanes that stayed 
the death of all this people failed. 
There were certaine horses of service 
reserved for the extremitie, and six 
kine kept to give milk for certaine 
young children, which beastes were 
killed, and the flesh sold to comfort 
those that lived, with a little corne, 
which some by stealth brought into the 
towne, cut and gathered by night, 
where a pound of corne was sold for 
halfe a crowne; but this means con- 
tinued not long, by reason of the 
watch, which the enemie kept straight. 
The warre killed but eightie foure per- 
sons within Sancerre, but famine killed 
both within and without the towne, 
about five hundreth, besides those that 
languished ; who, having escaped, had 
much paine and labour to recover 
themselves. 

During these miseries, divers soul- 
diers and fugitives in Sancerre, got 
out by various meanes, shunning the 
famine, desiring rather to die by 
sword; some of them being slaine, 
the rest kept prisoners, and some ex- 
ecuted: so all hope in man’s judgo- 
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ment failing to those in Sancerre, the 
king having sworne that hee would 
make them to devour each other, the 
providence of the King of all kings 
holpe them by a strange meanes. 
Through the endeavours of the 
Bishop of Valance, Henry, Duke of 
Aniou, brother to the king, and his 
Lieutenant General in France, had 
been accepted for King of Poland, by 
the states of the relme, as hereafter 
wee will more declare. It fellout well 
for those of Sancerre that the ambassa- 
dours of Poland came into France, 
during their extremitie of famine, to 
fetch the Duke of Aniou; for they un- 
derstanding that Sancerre was yet be- 
sieged, solicited the Bishop of Valance 
and Lansac his associate, to keepe the 
promise they had made and sworne 
unto them, in the name of their king 
their maister, to set at libertie all the 
townes and people of France, that 
were molested for the religion, which, 
not being wholly to be denied, the 
poor Sancerreans, halfdead for hunger, 
(as yet all resolute to end their daies 
in that sort, one after the other, before 
they would yeeld unto the enemie, 
that had so oftentimes threatened them 
with a generall massacre) were deli- 
vered by means of those good men, 
that came out of so far a countrie, and 
as it were, from the end of the world, 
their neighbours, and those of the 
countries next adjoining, not having 
the meanes, neither once seeking to 
aide them; so that in the end, after 
certaine conferences meeting and jour- 
nying too and fro, hostages being given 
on each side, it was agreed that they 
should issue with their arms and goods, 
and such as would stay, not to be 
called in question for any thing past, 
permitting them to dispose of their 
goods as they thought good, with pro- 
mise to preserve the honour of women 
and maides, uppon condition that the 
inhabitants and other fugitives should 
pay the summe of fortie thousand 
frankes to Monsier de Chastre. 
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AN EPITAPTH. 
(In St. Buryan Church-yard, Cornwall. ) 


Our life is like-a wintry day, 

Some only breakfast, and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are fall fed ; 
The oldest only sups, and goes to bed: 
Large is the debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
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Sir,—If the following observations 
and calculations meet your approba- 
tion, their insertion in due time will 
oblige, 
Your’s, &e. C. 
London, October 9, 1821. 


Phenomena of Jupiter and Saturn, for 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber of the present year. 


Tue planets Jupiter and Saturn, the 
former of which, from its superior 
brightness is, by way of eminence, de- 
nominated the evening star, have, ou 
account of their small angular distan- 
ces, already attracted the attention of 
the curious; and will continue inte- 
resting objects of observation every’ 
unclouded evening for the remainder 
of the year. On the noon of the ist 
day of November, the geocentric lon- 
gitude of Saturn, will be 22 degrees 
and 2 minutes of the anastrous sign 
Aries; and that of Jupiter, for the same 
moment, 1 degree and 20 minutes fur- 
ther advanced in the same sign. The 
geocentric latitade of Saturn, i. e. 
his visible distance from the ecliptic, 
will, on the Ist of November, be 2 de- 
grees 47 minutes south, and the geo- 
centric latitude of Jupiter at the same. 
time, 1 degree 33 minutes south. Their 
difference of latitude will, consequent- 
ly, be 74 minutes, the evening star 
being nearest to the ecliptic. The he- 
liocentric longitude of Saturn, at the 
astronomical commencement of No- 
vember, i.e. on the noon of the Ist 
day of the civil month, will be 23 de- 
grees 47 minutes of Aries, and the he- 
liocentric longitude of Jupiter, 26 de- 
grees 25 minutes of the same sign. 
Jupiter's daily motion in heliocentric 
longitude for November and December 
will be 5 minutes 274 seconds, and 
Saturn’s 2 minutes 7} seconds. As 
Jupiter and Saturn have been recently 
in opposition to the sun, the latter on 
the evening of the 16th of October, at 
about a quarter before 11, and the 
former on the evening of the 18th, at 
about a quarter past 9, it follows (from 
the great lengths of their revolutions 
round the sun, combined with the time 
which the earth employs in describing 
her orbit,) that these two great planets 
are not only retrograde in their appa- 
rent motions in the zodiac, but that 
these retrogradations will be continued 
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nearly to the end of the year; for the 
time which elapses between the two 
stations of Jupiter, or the duration of 
his retrogradation, is about 120 days, 
i. e. 60 days before the opposition, and 
60 days after. The duration of Sa- 
turn’s retrogradation after his opposi- 
tion in this synodical revolution will 
be 65 days. The geocentric motion of 
Jupiter will not be direct, or accord- 
ing to the order of the signs, till his 
geocentric and heliocentric longitudes 
differ from each other 10 degrees 18 
minutes. This difference of the longi- 
tudes will take place on the 16th of De- 
cember, when Jupiter, as seen from 
the earth, will be in 20 degrees and 14 
minutes of Aries ; but, as seen from the 
sun’s centre, in 32 minutes of Tauras. 

The second station of Saturn will 
take place when his heliocentric and 
geocentric longitudes differ from each 
other 5 degrees 46 minutes. This will 
be on the 22d day of December, when 
his geocentric longitude will be 19 de- 
grees 49 minutes of Aries, and his heli- 
ocentric 25 degrees 35 minutes of the 
same sign. The visible proximity of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and their long 
continuance, and considerable alti- 
tudes above the horizon of London, 
will give excellent and numerous op- 
portunities for the observation of their 
satellites, and their various configura- 
tions, conjunctions, occultations, va- 
riations of splendour, transits, and 
eclipses. The points of time when the 
first satellite of Jupiter emerges out of 
the shadow of its primary (visible in 
Great Britain,) are the following :— 
The 3d of November, at 37 minutes 
50 seconds past 4 in the morning ; the 
4th, at 6 minutes 40 seconds past 11, 
night; the 6th, at 35 minutes 26 se- 
conds past 5, evening; the 12th, at 1 
minute 56 seconds past 1, morning ; 
the 13th, at 30 minutes 43 seconds past 
7, evening; the 19th, at 57 minutes 
20 seconds past 2, morning; the 20th, 
at 26 minutes 9 seconds past 9, night; 
the 27th, at 21 minutes 47 seconds 
past 11, night; and the 29th, at 50 
minutes 42 seconds past 5, evening. 
The 5th of December, at 17 minutes 
27 seconds past 1, morning; the 6th, 
at 46 minutes 25 seconds past 7, even- 
ing; the 13th, at 42 minutes 15 se- 
conds past 9, night; the 20th, at 38 
minutes 8 seconds past 11, night; the 
22d, at 7 minutes 4 seconds past 6, 
evening ; and the 29th, at 3 minutes 3 
seconds past 8, evening. 
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The meridian altitude of Saturn at 
London on the Ist of November, will 
be 444 degrees, and that of Jupiter 46 
degrees 8 minutes. The meridian al- 
titudes of Jupiter, during the two last 
months of the year, will be not less 
than 45 degrees 9 minutes, nor greater 
than 46 degrees 8 minutes ; and those 
of Saturn will fluctuate between 43 
degrees 51 minutes and 444 degrees, 
But it must be observed, that for eve- 
ry degree the latitude of the place of 
observation is greater or less than that 
of London, one degree must be sub- 
tracted from,or added to, the meridian 
altitude at London, to obtain the re- 
quired altitude. Saturn sets on the 
morning of the 1st of November, at 36 
minutes past 5, and every subsequent 
morning about 4 minutes 25 seconds 
earlier, so that on the morning of the 
last day of the year, the time of his 
setting will be at 9 minutes past 1. 
Jupiter sets on the morning of the Ist 
of November, about 12 minutes later 
than Saturn ; and his time of setting 
every following morning will be earlier 
by about the same quantity that Sa- 
turn’s setting is accelerated. 


I 


Vindication of Lord Byron’s a in 
Reply to the Observations of G. M.— 
H.—and G. I. which appeared in our 
last number, cols. 885, 923, 945. 


——“ Stulta est clementia, quum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurras, periture parcere chartz.” 
JuVERAL. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—“ Farce, comedy, and tragedy;” 
G. M.—H.—and G. J. in the same 


number of a Magazine, “‘ assailing” 


a single correspondent, “are fearful 
odds.” 

** And thrice they slew the slain.” 
Conscious, however, of the rectitade 
of my motives, and the equity of my 
cause ; and knowing that “ thrice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just,” I 
cheerfully proceed to the combat.— 
In replying to these writers, I shall 
take them in the order above named ; 
notwithstanding it is unusual to have 
the farce before the comedy or tra- 


edy. 
: Though G. M. is terribly chafed at 
my claiming the right of private judg- 
ment, I cannot admit his dictum to be 
law. Passing over his petulance 4s 
unworthy of notice, I proceed to exa- 
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mine his show of argument; premising, 
however, that I confine myself to the 
present dispute, and do not meddle 
with G. M.’s first born. J could refer 
G. M. to one or two contemporary 
publications, to which I have contri- 
buted my mite ; but as I consider those 
trifles to have no connection with this 
controversy, I shall not, like him, 
“ somewhat pompously” particularize 
them. 

G. M. illiberally insinuates that one 
who differs from him in opinion, can- 
not have read any British poet: he 
shall find, however, that I have read 
Byron and Wordsworth; though I 
confess that I never could get through 
the latter’s 


“Cinmsy,frowzy Poem, call’d “The Exeursion.” 


Besides G. M.’s assertion of Words- 
worth’s excellence, we are now treated 
with “‘ the puff direct,” by Coleridge 
and others ; as if one Poet never com- 
plimented another! G, M. has produced 
only one prose writer who has praised 
Wordsworth; and he is sadly unfor- 
tunate in the author he named. “ Sure- 
ly” G. M. “cannot have read” Mr. 
Hazlitt’s works. The following ex- 
tracts from that gentleman’s publica- 
tions, will show his opinion of Words- 
worth and of Byron. 

* ToWordsworth, the great and the small are 
the same; the near aud the remote; what is, 
aud what only appears to be! An intellectual 
egotism swallows up every thing; even the dia- 
logues introduced are soliloquies of the same 
character, taking different views of the same 
subject. The recluse, the pastor, and the ped- 
lar, are three persons ia one Poet. With him, 
a mole-hill, covered with wild thyme, assumes 
the importance of the guarded mount. A pud- 
die is filled with preternatural faces, and agi- 


tated with the fiercer storms of passion.” 
Hazlitt’s Round Table, Vol. II. 


“ Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ is more than any 
thing else in the world like Robinson Crusoe’s 
boat; which would have been an excellent good 
boat, and would have carried him to the other 
side of the globe, but that he could not get it out 
of the sand where it stuck fast.” 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. 
Having quoted Lord Byron, Mr. 
Hazlitt observes, that he is 

“A noble Poet, who is fulfilling the promise of 

his youth.” 
Round Table, Vol. 1. 
These extracts evince that Mr. Haz- 
litt’s estimate of Wordsworth’s and 
Lord Byron’s Poetry, are totally dif- 
ferent from G.M.’s account ; and may, 
perhaps, teach your Derby correspon- 
dent in fature to remember that 


* A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


To substantiate my character of 
No. 33,—Vou. III 





Wordsworth, and as a specimen of 
his namby-pamby composition, take the 
following verses, in which “ exple- 
tives their feeble aid po join;” and 
which contains too much profanity to 
place him very high in the list of moral 
writers. 
“ Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did shrinks; 


Water, water, every where, 
Ne any drop to drink. 


The very deeps did rot, O Christ! 
That ever this should be, 

Yea slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.” 


** The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 
lt crack’d, and growl’d, and roar’d, and howl'd 
Like noises of a swound.” 
Ancyent Mariner. 
* And thus to Betty’s questions he 
Made answer like a traveller bold; 
The coek did crow towhoo, towhoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold. 


But when the poney mov’d his legs, 
Oh then for the poor idiot boy! 

For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his head and heels are idle, 
He’s idle all for very joy, 


And Betty’s most especial charge 
Was, Johnny, Johnny, mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all, 
Come home again whate’er befal, 
My Johnny do, I pray you do.” 
“ And Johnny’s lips, they burr, burr, burr.” 
Idiot Boy. 
“« The squire said, Sure as Paradise 
Was lost to Man by Adam's fall,” &c. 
Peter Bell. 


Upon reading the above fernagovane 
can help indignantly exclaiming with 
the reviewer of “ Peter Bell,” “Can 
Englishmen write, and Englishmen 
read, such drivel, such dandling, im- 
potent drivel, as this? Weak indeed 
must be the mind,’’(mark that, G. M.) 
‘that by any process of sophistry, or 
long practice of patience,can be recon- 
ciled to it. We feel the force of cus- 
tom to be almost omnipotent ; but how- 
ever dulled and deadened our sense of 
propriety, our sense of poetry, or 
sense of every kind,may have been by 
the eternal repetition of similar imbe- 
cilities, we should have thought, that, 
until the very brains were extracted, no 
head could hold such unmeaning prit- 
tle-prattle as the above; no tongue, 
we are persuaded, tied by the thinnest 
silk of shame, would ever have poured 
it forth. We really waste words, how- 
ever, on what is scarcely word’s worth. 
We can only say, that if a nurse were 
to talk to any of their children in this 
manner, a sensible father and mother 
would be strongly disposed to dismiss 
her without a character.” 
v 
T 
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Many of Wordsworth’s serious 
Poems appear, to me, even below 
Dr. Johnson's admirable burlesque : 

** As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 


1 there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand.” 


They are more like 
“Te tum, te ti, te ti, te tum, 
The days are gone, and the nights are come.” 
Yet this is the poet whom G. M. eu- 
logizes! Wordsworth is simple cnough, 
and we know that 


“A fcllow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


But G, M.’s plaudits are in vain. The 
Della Cruscan School is not to be 
revived. 
Here lie the verses of W. W. 
Which never more will trouble you,trouble you. 
As G. M. dares not vindicate his 

slander of Lord Byron, I have no 
desire to force him to the fight ; espe- 
cially as I have two other opponents. 
Before quitting him, however, I would 
remind him, that “ greater wits than 
himself” have not been able to demo- 
lish Lord Byron’s “‘ poetical charac- 
ter.” And I would recommend him 
not to insinuate again, pro pudor! 
that an admirer of his Lordship’s po- 
etry must be an infidel. For my own 
part, I abjure, ex animo, the principles 
of infidelity; though I do not, like 
liim, pretend to be “righteous over- 
much.” But his malevolence over- 
shoots itself. No infidel could or 
would be a constant reader of such a 
religious work as the ‘‘ Imperial Ma- 
gazine.” It will be well for G. M. 
too, to get rid of his hauteur. Even 
in such ‘‘ master spirits” as Warbur- 
ton and W akefield, arrogance and scur- 
rility were odious: how farcical then in 
G. M. even with the dignified addition 
of “ Bridge-street, Derby.” In his 
own estimation, he may be “‘the great 
sublime he” lauds ; but he may rest 
assured that, in his attack upon Lord 
Byron, no one but himself mistakes 
‘the venom of his shaft, for the vigour 
of his bow.” 

“ Zopic b word eidwc pug 

MaSévreg dé, AGBpor 

TlayyAwocia, xépaxeg we, 

“Axpavra yapvipey, 

Aide mpog Spuxa Séiov.’’ 

,; PinpDar. 
Comedy next demands my attention. 

**T marvel how” H. “‘ could allow him- 
self to” write ‘‘ upon the unprofitable, 





yea, iniquitous poem, of Don Juan, 
and not impugn his own innocence.” 
One portidn of this very poem has, 
notwithstanding ,my unqualified appro- 
bation—the beautiful song in praise of 
liberty. Hard must be the heart, 
cold the feelings, and uN-patriotic the 
individual, that cannot relish that 
exquisite eulogy on freedom and glory. 
That “‘Don Juan” is not generally 
deemed so very wicked a publication, 
is evident from one of the most ably 
conducted reviews in the kingdom; a 
review, by the way, which has been 
very far from flattering Lord Byron, 
but which characterizes “‘ Don Juan 
as a poem that would have animated 
Loneinus with some of its passages, 
have delighted Aristophanes, and 
have choked Anacreon with joy in- 
stead of with a grape.” 

I now proceed to reply to my most 
skilful opponent, G. J. and assure 
him that I turn to him with admiration 
of his shrewdness, and respect for his 
candour: his letter is as much supe- 
rior to G. M.’s in temper, as it is in 
argument. I hope G. J. will pardon 
me for the company in which I have 
placed him. I am aware of Roche- 
foucauld’s adage, that ‘‘un homme 
d’esprit seroit souvent bien embarrassé 
dans la compagnie des sots:”’ but I could 
not presume to trouble you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, with two letters onthe subject, in 
the same number of your Magazine. 

G. J. remarks, that Wordsworth 
sometimes ‘soars to the blissful 
abodes of heaven.” Yes, Sir, nubes 
in nubibus! But, enough of Words- 
worth; let us turn toa nobler subject. 
G. J. declares that he “‘ will now con- 
cede to Aristarchus that his Lordship 
possesses great and commanding pow- 
ers of poetry; and that he writes in 
the TRUE spiRit of a favorite of the 
muses.” So liberal and gentlemanly 
an opponent deserves the utmost 
frankness ; and I beg to assure him in 
return, (let it not be whispered toG. M.) 
that I never intended to describe Lord 
Byron as 


* A faultless monster whom the world ne’er saw.” 


And that I should rejoice, equally with 
G. J. to see his Lordship’s ‘‘ com- 
manding” talents consecrated to the 
interests of piety and virtue. , 

In behalf of Lord Byron and his 
poetry, I would respectfully suggest 
to G. J. one or two considerations.— 
I have somewhere read of a benevolent 
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Jew who, on account of his extensive 
charity, was termed by his neigh- 
bours a good Christian. In this point 
of view, his Lordship’s character 
stands deservedly high. The nume- 
rous well-authenticated anecdotes* of 
his beneficence related in various reli- 
gious publications, evince that, like 
the Jew, even the deistical Lord Byron 
is a good Christian.—I would ask, too, 
has not Lord Byron elevated the lite- 
rary taste of the age from “ the pueril- 
ities of Wordsworth,” and made even 
that writer himself decline his ‘‘ un- 
meaning prittle-prattle.” The warm- 
est admirers of Wordsworth, (except 
such a violent bigot as G. M. Bridge 
Street, Derby,) condemn his infantile 
lisping ; and if Lord Byron has made 
the lake-poet ashamed of being “the 





* «In 1812, during a temporary residence in 
some of the Greek islands, Lord Byron portion- 
ed eight young girls, besides supplying them 
with cotton and silk for the manufacture in 
which they were employed. He gave cows to 
some and horses to others; anda new boat to a 
fisherman who had lost his own in a gale. It is 
afact positively ascertained, thathefrequently 
gave Greek Testaments to the poor children re- 
sident at Mytilone. To the Greek Church 
there he gave forty p is; to the b Is six- 
ty pounds; and distributed in private charity 
three hundred zechines. In Scio, toa farmer 
who had lost a horse and cart in crossing the 
stream of Cauerio, he gave five guineas; and, 





at a visit received from the master and Dow 
0 


of the school erected there, fifty pounds for the 
use of the school, small donations to the scho. 
lars, and to the master himself a robe of velvet 
andsatin. An aged Greek woman, residing at 
a place called Epheseas, where she had occu- 
pied a i vineyard and two fields, was dis- 
trained for rent. Albana, the Turkish collec- 
tor, seized her goods, and put them up for sale. 
Lord Byron bought and restored them to the 
widow. To the keeper of the cave called Ho- 
mer’s School, he gave a Greek Testament and 
some money. His departure was marked by 
much regret on the part of the Greeks, and 
even of the Turks, who, by an unwonted exer- 
tion of gallantry, fired a salute of four guns 
from the castle, which he returned by eight. 
Cos, which he afterwards visited, was distin- 
guished by acts of beneficence equally numer- 
ous. Since his Lordship’s residence at Venice, 
a printer, at Malinari, had the whole of his pre- 
mises coasumed by fire; which was no sooner 
made known to Lord Byron, than he generously 
sent him one hundred and fifty guineas! It has 
again been ascertained that the profits of some 
of his productions have been applied to the uses 
of literary men, under circumstances of pecu- 
niary difficulty. A person who hasindustrtously 
endeavoured to depreciate Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter by reports as false as t are feeble, in sub- 
mitting to the editor of a well-known periodical, 
the sketch of a production intended for inser- 
tion in his miscellany, inadvertently inclosed 
with it the copy of a letter addressed to the noble 
Lord, replete with the most humble acknowledg- 
ments of pecuniary assistance to @ CONSIDERABLE 
EXTENT! The original application seems to have 
been made under very necessitous circumstan- 
ces.” The length of this note precludes my 
adding many more which could easily be addu- 
ced; but ex his, disce omnes. * Charity covereth 
@ multitude of sins.” 


buffoon of nature herself,”his Lordship 
on this ground deserves the gratitude 
of Wordsworth’s real, though not of 
his soi-disant friends.—Further: to a 
classical scholar, like G. J. should not 
Lord Byron’s “ bright and breathing” 
descriptions of Parnassus, of Greece, 
and of Rome, atone for all his faults? 
These descriptions are indeed chefs 
d’ouvre in composition, and will live 
till “‘ nature sink in years.”—I would 
also bespeak some consideration for 
the English scholar. 

While the man of erudition enjoys 
the literary treasuresof ancient Athens 
and of ancient Rome, let not the mere 
English reader be debarred from the 
loftiest productions of the British 
muse. I readily admit that an author 
who blends the “‘ utile cum dulce” is the 
most deserving of praise ; and that a 
Milton’s and a Cowper’s piety gives 
additional zest to their poetry. But 
while the Literati read works entirely 
for their style, surely a Byron, who 
combines the fire of Homer with the 
elegance of Virgil, and blends the wit 
of Aristophanes with the satire of Ju- 
venal,—surcly such a writer ought not 
to be immured in ‘‘ the tomb of all the 
Capulets.” It would be easy, were 
it proper, to name classic authors, 
compared with whom Lord Byron is 
purity in the abstract, yet they are 
constantly read. Let not then his 
Lordship’s poems be withheld from 
the mere English scholar: he cannot 
have recourse to the treasures of anti- 
quity; let then his genius be fostered, 
and his literary taste improved, by the 
muse of Byron.—The “ obscenities” 
of his Lordship deserve all the repro- 
bation which G. J. can bestow upon 
them ; but they ar6 of very rare occur- 
rence, except in one poem, which, by 
the way, he has never owned, nor is 
it published by his bookseller, Con- 
trast the acknowledged poems of By- 
ron with the authenticated productions 
of Shakspeare,t and his Lordship will 
be found to be the purer writer. The 
editor of the Monthly Magazine goes 
still further; he says, “‘ Compare the 





+ Mr. Bowdler, by his “ Family Shakspeare, 
in which the ‘‘obscenitics” are expunged, de- 
serves the a of the community. But the 
fact of such a work being executed, and yet of 
the common edition being generally used in 
Samilies, shows that there is some foundation 
for Lord Byron’s observation on the charges 
made against him for immorality, 

——** There was a time when all this cant 
Would have produced remarks, which now it 





shan’t.” 
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cantos of Don Juan with the works of 
Swift. There is nothing in them 
which presents our nature in so degra- 
ded and disgusting a point of view as 
the latter laboured to place it in; yet 
he was a dignitary of the church, and 
of unimpeached character. And why 
not allow his jest to Lord Byron? 
Those who are acquainted with his 

redecessors in this vineyard, will be 
inclined to think that he has not ex- 
erted his powers in a very outrageous 
manner.” 

As a proof that I have not too highly 
estimated Lord Byron’s poetry, I 
submit the following extracts to the 
notice of your readers. And, first, 
look at his exquisite delineation of 
Henry Kirke White. 

“Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 

And thy young muse just waved her joyous 
wing, 

The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away 

Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

Oh what a noble heart washere undone, 

When science’ self destroyed her faw’rite son! 

*T was thine own genius gave the fatal blow 

ven help’d to plant the wound that laid thee 

Ow. 

Thus the struck eagle stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather in the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his 
heart; 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nurs’d the pinion which impell’d the steel; 

While the same plumage that had warm’d his 


nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


His Lordship’s verses on the Death 
of the Princess Charlotte are too long 
to quote: the following portion of them 
will evince their excellence. 

“ Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long, low, distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 


With some deep and immedicable wound. 
Through storm and darkness, yawns the rending 


ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms; but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head dis- 
crown'd, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her heart yields 
no relief. 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs! where art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead! 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 


Those who weep not for kings shall weep for 
thee!” 


Childe Harold, Canto IV. 


The following lines on Female 
Beauty, I confidently submit to the 
approbation of every admirer of THAT 
SEx which heightens all man’s joys, 
alleviates all his sorrows, and throws 
a celestial halo over “ this visible diur- 
nal sphere,” 





‘* Who hath not prov’d how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark of Beauby’s heavenly ray? 

Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 

Faiuts into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 

The might—the majesty of loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone; 

The light of love, the purity of ce, 
mind—the music breathing from her face, 

The heart whos@ softness harmonized the 
whole— 

And oh! that eye was in itself a soul!” 


Bride of Abydos. 


Yourlimits,Sir, have long since warn- 
ed me to desist. I will therefore only 
_ to Lord Byron’s exquisite Hebrew 

elodies; Napoleon’s Farewell; The 
Ode, commencing ‘Oh shame to thee, 
land of the Gaul ;” the brilliant burn- 
ing Ode on the Star of the Legion of 
Honour; and the beautiful song begin- 
ning ‘‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part.” 
I conclude these extracts by giving 
one of his Lordship’s minor poems. 


To ——— 


“ Bright be the place of thy soul! 
No lovelier spirit than thine 
E’er burst from its mortal control 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 
On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine, 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 
Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
May its verdure like emeralds be: 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest: 
But not cypress nor yew let us see, 
For, why should we mourn for the blest?” 


Now, Mr. Editor, I would triumph- 
antly ask, Can such a writer “ deeline” 
in the estimation of those ‘‘ whose ap- 
probation is worth having?” Oh no! 
surely every reader will exclaim with 
me, - 


** His words are sparks of immortality.” 


The Edinburgh Review first assailed 
Lord Byron; but it — since made 
the amende honorable. From G. J.’s 
good sense and candour, I expect 
that he will “‘ go, and do likewise.” 

I trust I have now proved, Sir, that 
—* Wordsworth’s poems and his followers, 

lik 
Sentach Southcote’s Shiloh and her sect, 
Are things which in this century don’t strike 
The public mind; so few are the elect; 
And the new births of both their stale virgin- 
ttle 
Have proved but dropsies, taken for divinities.” 
While, on the contrary, Lord Byron 
“possesses not only the poetry of 
nobility, but the NOBILITY OF 
POETRY.” 


October 2, 1821. 


ARISTARCHUS. 
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EDWIN AND MARY. 

Edwin and Mary, like Paul and Virginia, 
were often nursed on the same breast: like 
them too, their love grew with their years— 
They had but one heart and one hope, and that 
hope was sacred, but it was doomed never to 
be realized. 

Mary was an angel, at least he thought so. 
Edwin was her equal every way but in fortune, 
a disparity which her parents urged against 
their union. 

To remove the objection, Edwin turned his 
eye to India, and, big with the hope ofa speedy 
return, left his dear Mary. But in passing into 
another clime, he passed into another world. 
The news of Edwin’s death was the date of 
Mary’s misery—reason overpowered, ceased 
toreign. Dead to the world and all its ties, 
she clang to solitude. Thus the Maniac is now 
ushered in, on one of those rocks which guard 
the sea-girt coasts of Caledonia. A sad exam- 
ple of that destiny which too often awaits the 
most amiable of passions and the best of hearts. 

SounD, my Mary, be thy sleep, 

For thy woes my feelings weep ; 

Sore it grieves me, seeing now 

Sorrow stamp’d upon thy brow.— 

Cares unceasing, thee pursue, 

Fraught with bitter ills to you. 


Once in maiden pride you shone, 
Now thy pillow is of stone ; 
Once propitious fortune smil’d, 
But now sorrow’s hapless child ; 
Once thy parents’ dear delight, 
Now fled for ever from their sight. 
And once to thee, the sportive wile, 
The eye of joy—the angel’s smile— 
And ev’ry grace did thee adorn, 
Fair as the blushing face of morn. 


Now gone, alas! thy former ease, 
Well-form’d the eye, the soul to please== 
Thy feature, void of earl ee 
The sunken eye—the palli face, 

Now speak the ruin of that mind, 
Where joy heav’d and virtue shin’d. 


Now oft, amid the horrid roar 
Of water, dashing on the shore, 
Howling winds, and piercing cries, 
Mary for her Edwin sighs. 

Edwin once her only joy— 

Once her dearest, darling boy, 

On whose bosom oft she hung, 

To catch each accent of his tongue, 
To her all sweetness as it sung, 
Her Edwin’s love to Mary. 


But now alone—her Edwin gone— 
She shrieks her woe in plaintive tone. 


Life’s now thy bane—of every hour, 
The blessings down no longer pour— 
Thy balm of life, for ever fled— 

Thy joy—thy Edwin, now is dead. 





Now sleep, thy only dear solace, 
Has spread his wings around thy face, 
While o’er thee hov’ring spirits eye, 
And drop the tear of sympathy. 

Still, fancy "wakes, in horror drest— 
Now agitates thy weary breast, 


I see alarm, with rapid pace, 


Now shooting o’er thy pallid face— 
I see the dire effects of woe— 
The clenching hand—-the panting throe— 
Convulsive start—and dismal scream, 
Of nature, shudd’ring at thy dream. 
Then from her visions of despair, 
She s with wild dishevell’d hair, 
And face that spoke a world of care. 
And then in transport wild carest 
Her Edwin’s image at her breast— 
That image Edwin gave, so true, 
When he to Mary, said, “ Adieu.” — 
And aye since he afar was borne, 
The token, she, of love, had worn— 
Of earth her all—she wish’d no more— 
But kiss’d it madly, o’er and o’er. 
And as she view’d the floating past— 
Her ray of joy was overcast— 
She rolled aloft her maniac-eye, 
And shriek’d aloud, in dismal cry,— 
«OQ Edwin, love, I see thy shroud 
That beckons me from yonder cloud— 
Oh yes—I see before my eye, 
Thy spirit rising to the sky, 
Oh, my Edwin, do not fly 
From thy Mary—It is L.” 
With that she forward rapid prest, 
To clasp his spirit to her breast. 
And, horror! quick to end her woe, 
Plung’d in the foaming gulph below! 
Her fall re-echoed on the shore 
She rose to sink, and sank to rise no more * 


Downs. 
Camden, May 15, 1821. 
7 


Mr. EpirTor, 

Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding 
to you the accompanying verses ; be- 
cause I am convinced that their inser- 
tion in the Imperial Magazine wil 
please many of your intelligent read- 
ers: an Object you not only earnestly 
desire, but one at which you success- 
fully aim. The lines were written by 
a lady, who resided for some years in 
the grand capital of the Roman world, 
when comparing on the spot “ Pyra- 
neze’s Views of Rome” with their 
original. They surely evince much 
clearness of thought, and no incon- 

siderable quantum of mind. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
M. F. 8. 


PYRANEZE’S VIEWS OF ROME. 
Far out of truth and reason’s sight, 
With outstretch’d wing and gaudy plume, 
See fancy take her airy flight 
Through Pyraneze’s Views of Rome 
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Thus right and wrong, and good and ill, 
May various lights and shades assume, 
Through long perspective drawn with skill, 

Like Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Marriage in prospect may appear 
A beauteous garden all in bloom ; 

A hedge of thorns we find it near, 
Tis Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Benevolence—Oh pleasing sound, 

What! is she found at each man’s home 
With all our Little passions round ? 

Just Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Porturient heaves yon mount—anon 

Bursts forth a mouse from its high womb! 
Oh human science, what art thou ? 

E’en Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Oft throagh sad mournfal vistas seen, 
Man’s life appears a lengthen’d gloom, 

’Till heaven's bright sunshine shews the scene, 
Mere Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Reflected in the stagnant lakes 
Surroundiug shrubs tall trees become; ° 
So indolence of labour takes 
A view like Pyraneze’s Rome. 


Thus every human hope and fear, 
Quite from the cradle to the tomb, 
Large at a distance—small when here, 
Like Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Bat most of self-love’s prism beware ; 
On its report should man presume, 
Twill give false vision, falser far 
Than Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 
The uphill path that leads to heav’n 
Is strait and steep, yet drawn by man 
Wide as the Scala, io ‘tis given, 
Of Pyraneze’s Vatican. 


Like virtae’s self, sublimely grand 
Is one majestic noble dome, 
Mast that alone contracted stand 
In Pyraneze’s Views of Rome? 
Rise then to that stupendous height, 
Where art’s faint shadows ne’er can come; 
Ah thou, my country, baffles quite 
Poor Pyraneze, and pride-swoln Rome! 


ete 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Many years since I began the 
following piece, which, from various 
causes, has not received the finishing 
hand: such as it is, however, itds at 
your service. 
IPOLPERROC. 


FISHING—A POEM. 
How do the sweets of nature charm the heart, 
Soft thrilling to the touch of harmony ! 
The — plain, the cloud-capp’d mountain’s 
eight, 
And long withdrawing vales, and shady woods, 
ith many a wild flower opening to the eye, 
Loading the balmy air with odours sweet 
And country tenant’s healthful occupation, 
Each has rais’d up a bard to sing its joys. 


And shall not one be found to paint the scene 


Where massy rocks o’erhang the swelling 


tides, 
As if ordain’d to help the gazing eye 
To view the hidden gambols, and to catch 
The glancing splendors of the finny tribe 
That take their sport below? Shall not be 


oun 

Some breast that glows with love of nature’s 
works, 

The God of nature’s, who shall snatch his 
tints 

From scenes that rise in rude magnificence, 

To sing the bounding flood, its fucus groves, 

And those who bait the barbed hook with guile; 

To ensnare their agile prey, and draw it up, 

Struggling t’ escape into its waves again ? 


O thou blest spirit, serving heaven’s high 
King, 

Who o’er the silent beach and swelling tide 
Delight’st to walk,when high the moon globose 
Rides in mid-heaven, amidst the glowing stars 
Rejoicing in serenity, and bidst 
Th’ arising waters kiss the sands in peace, 
Or swell’d to rage dash the resounding shore, 
Doing the orders given thee from above, 
Assist me, for thou know’st, to swell my song 
With heav’nly fire from off thy altar, truth! 


Winter is gone, with all its blustering storms, 
And western breezes curl the laughing sea. 
Now hardy-handed Industry comes forth, 
Grey-hair'd, and beardless youth, in thronging 

crowds, 
To hoist the sail, prepare the lengthen’d line, 
And nets fine-mech’d, of colour deep em- 
brown’d, 
Eager to launch them on the swelling floods. 
Here fancy’s eye may contemplaté at will 
The eager hope that leads adventure on 
From childhood learning how to tug the oar, 
Or haul the grapnel from its stony bed, 
To where she guides the helm, and where at 


last 
She bears Britannia’s thunder round the world. 
Now from the Atlantic Ocean oy and wide, 


Where late they slumber’d while the tempest 
roar’d, 

Or rode, perhaps, mid-deep the troubled sea, 

Shaping their course to Cornwall’s rocky 
shores, 

The Scilly Isles, or Lizard’s lengthen’d front, 

The many-colour’d mackarel bends his way; 

Their shape how fine ! their nimbleness exceeds 

All that we know of earth’s inhabitants; _ 

They skim the wave, rejoicing in the spring, 

That bids them seek the sandy bays again ; 

And nippling at she surface as they go, 

Their various dyes the sun reflected shows, 

Each sparkling tint expressing to the eye 

The wild yc | of bliss within. 

Alas! that joy not long their bosom swells : 

The fisher spreads his net across their course, 

And all their pastime sinks. Dragg’d slowly in 

A thousand colours fly, and come, and go, 

More ~~ than pencil can express—purple and 

old 
In ook succession flittering o’er their scales. 


The nets in order carefully dispos’d, 
They take advantage of the fresh’ning gale 
To hasten joyous home. Swift flies the boat, 
The blackening surges parting as they pass, 





Curl’d by the nezthern blast; the course they 
take 
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Is known by that long furrow on the wave, 

Form’d by the whirling foam. Yet not e’en 
now, . 

Tho’ eager hastening to the distant mart, 

Neglect they the great object of their toils. 

The swiftness of their course forbids to cast 

Their well decoy’d net upon the tambling 
wave ; 

But what they can is done; the taper line 

Well loaded with the plummet’s leaden weight, 

Is thrown from either side ; the tempting bait 

To entice the various mackarel to its fate 

Is taken from a captive’s silver skin. 

The shining bait flies thro’ the yielding flood 

To ym the wanderer’s sight :—when lo, at 
ast 

A scull descries the prize ; they forward spring 

More swift than winged arrow from the bow 

Thro’ liquid air ; each jostling each to catch 

With ardent eye and eager hope, the prize. 


So fares it with the youth, the man, the sage ; 
Some fancy-pictur’d joy, some shining bait, 
That seems to fly them—only meant to allure— 
Excites the throbbing bosom to exert 
Whate’er of powers it may ; till caught at last 
It proves to hold a deadly barb within. 

Now that which sprung most vigorous is 
caught, 

Perhaps the master-leader of their way, 

And straggles to get free; to either side 

It springs among its old companions dear, 

That shun it now in this severe distress : 

Bat all in vain those streggles; thy small 
strength, 

Enough to glide thee swiftly thro’ the deep, 

Proves ineffectual here. ‘The fisher’s hand 

Wrenches the barbed hook from out thy jaws, 

And throws thee on thy former friends to die. 


Now where the sunken rocks lie deeply hid, 

Cloth’d with the waving sea-weed’s russet 
oves, 

With green and crimson mix’d, and coral fans, 
The residence of many an animal 
That never yet has met the gazer’s sight, 
The delicately feeding conger lies. 
His home he finds within some secret hole, 
The bottom of a rocky mountain’s height 
That the deep sea-line cen but barely reach. 
Forth doth he issue when dark midnight reigns 
With sparkling eyes, that glare amid the vast, 
To seek his destin’d prey ; but not on all 
His nicer appetite will deign to feed. 
They wrong him who suppose his ravening 


maw 

Will feed on all alike; with choicest care 

The bait to catch him must be singled out, 

And fasten’d to the hook with neatest art. 

Tempted by this, the giant-monster comes 

And in one morsel swallows down his fate. 

Now stung by rage and pain he wildly roves 

Midst pointed rocks, with floating herbage 
crown’d, 

Where scatter’d wrecks have lain for ages hid, 

But drags a length of line thro’ all his course. 

The silver whiting and the golden bream, 

Haddock and bib, weak tenants of these waves, 

With double fear his hated presence fly. 

Strong “iJ they be, too weak his teeth are 
oO 


an 

To bite the line; for here the fisher’s skill 
Has arm’d it with a copper wire around. 
Now tir’d at last his mighty bulk is drawn 
Reluctantly along; and oft he turns 
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And shakes his head, wild rolling in the wave. 

But when at last he breathes in thinner air, 

And life seems ebbing fast—not even here 

Does his stern purpose slacken to escape 

And be the tyrant of the depths again. 

First his thin tail he gently slides above, 

And fixes on the gun-wale’s top its hold : 

This draws his bulk along; while the line 

Employs the attention of the fisher’s hand, 

He plunges to the bottom whence he came. 
Tis noon of night, the fall-orb’d moon at 

length 
Hath waded thro’ a sea of vapour chill 
To reach heav’n’s height ; and now at tarn of 


tide 
The low hung mist that rested on the flood 
Withdrawing like a curtain, shews the scene 
Of waters motionless, or only moving 
Soft as the sleeping infant’s happy breast. 
The ship that gaily sail’d so swift along, 
No longer moves — the glossy waves. 
Far distant off, as far as eye can ken, 
East, north, and west, the high projecting rocks 
And lofty mounts, silver’d with living lights, 
Exult to shew the homeward voyager 
His near approach to land. The glowing stars 
That twinkle not, fix’d by the lunar beam, 
Join in this burst of glory. The seaman’s heart 
Feels all the present Deity awake 
Around him and within. With heaven-bred 


awe 
He silently adores thee, great First Cause : 
Thou mad'st the pale-ey’d moon, and diamond 


stars, 
That roll in destin’d courses round the globe 
To glad man’s heart, and shew thy glory forth. 
bear | pouredst from thy hand with rushing 

aste 

This mighty world of waters, where the fry 
Of fish in numerous tribes can wander far, 
Pursuing as in sport, by companies 
*Mongst meadows of green sea-weeds, e’en to 


where 
The deep foundations of the mighty hills 
Are laid for ever fixed and secure, 
Till thy strong hand shall tear them up again. 
The morn creeps on, with thickening gloom 
surcharg’d, 
Th’ enormous wave rolls heavily along 
Unswept by curling breeze ; the nutbrown sails 
Hang idly now, with many a doubtful swing 
Vibrating like the unsteady pendulum, 
As falls the vessel o’er the passing wave, 
Far in the west the gathering clouds appear 
Like hills and massy rocks that reach to heav’n. 
Upon the chilly west they slowly mount » 
And seem to circumscribe the spacious world. 
Cold, gloomy, damp, the increasing breeze 
comes on 
Bearing upon its wings the vapoury scud, 
That flits along the black expanse of heav’n. 
Loud roars the distant wave, that long has 
cross’d 
The western ocean from Columbia’s shore, 
And tir’d at length, and wearied with its voyage 
Tumbles its curling top with headlong force 
Upon the massy rocks of grey granite, 
en back recoils upon the deep again. 
The pausing heart ceases, then doubly beats, 
Presaging all the horrors of the storm. 


Now ye who think it boldness to contend 
With raging seas and winds, in ship well 
trimm’d, 
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And eg with Britain’s hardiest crew, now 


mar’ 
Where in a skiff, exposed to every blast, 
His bed the stones his ballast, and above 
No canopy but clouds surcharg’d with rain ;— 
Mark a pe fisherman, with eyes half shut 
And naked head expos’d, facing the blast, 
That drives him like a feather on the wave, 
O’er rolling surges, that now rise aloft, 
Clamouring with hissing roar and deaf'ning din, 
Then guick subsiding leave a horrid chasm, 
In which he plunges with enormous crash, 
Staggering astonish’d at the mighty blow,— 
And say what heart that faints not at the sight! 
But hence, far hence, low fear and pale 
affright, 
That make the danger they would seem to 


shun: 
His skilful hands, long exercised in storms, 
Seizes the helm, and holds with steady grasp, 
Guiding the bark before the whistliag blast. 
The mighty hills of moving waters heave 
Their broken summits, like the towering Alps, 
Snow-topp’d and black beneath, and press 
aro 
Eager t’ engulph him in their whirling wastes. 
But when just ready to devour, the boat 
Obeys the pilot’s art, that turns the prow, 
And lo! the monster’s baulk’d; the Petrel’s 


wing 
Just skims the vale between two moving hills, 
And hovers near him; and the screaming gull 
Anticipates his fate :—again they rise 

And frown and threaten, dashing all their force 
Against the side, then high they mount aloft 
Whirl’ by the tempest up to meet the cloud 
That falls a cataract ;—and again his hand 
With skill preserves his vessel from the wreck. 


— this rage of waves, that seems to 

claim 

The full-attention of the bravest heart, 

Th’ endearing memory of a wife long lov’d, 

Beyond all earthly blessings happiest far, 

And healthy children, that have us’d to meet 

And hail his first approach, starts on his mind, 

And — round his heart: where are they 
now 

Who knows if they shall greet him more? that 
thought, 

A widow's aching heart, an orphan’s sighs, 

That often fall on unregarding ears, 

Bend his great heart, and dim his eyes with 
grief. 

They ‘ar remov’d, and hanging o’er their 

hearth 

Note every whistling blast that blows without. 

The mother silent fears ; the children round 

With artless talk lament his long delay, 

And wish his presence their mamma to cheer ; 

Bat think not of the danger which she dreads. 


A sound is heard, that far towards the west, 
A bark is just distinguish’d by the eye, 
Sometimes aloft, then hid beneath the wave 
That shuts it from the anxious gazer’s sight. 

In a moment up she springs, with eager haste, 
And flies, regardless of the beating rain 

That falls relentless on her naked head. 

She strains a lovely infant to her breast ; 

And others follow with what haste they may. 
But scarce arriv’d where the long narrow r 
Winds round the speciation, to lead the foot 
Where safely may be view’d the bursting wave 





Tumbling its pond’rous weight with farious 
whirl 
Against the pointed cliffs, then fly afar 
Lash’d into — to join the big round drops 
Of falling rain, and both together mix’d 
Wither the herbage that they "light upon; 
When now the boat that holds her dearest part 
Bears round the far projecting rocky head 
That shelters safely ; and the breast is hush’d 
That fear’d to look upon the billowy flood, 
Lest it might witness what it could not save, 
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OBSERVATIONS, HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, RESPECTING LIVERPOOL, 
( Concluded from col. 822.) 


Tue air of Liverpool has generally 
been deemed salubrious ; and, consi- 
dering the northern situation of the 
town, the inhabitants enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a mild temperature. These 
benefits arisc in no small degree, from 
its maritime situation. Warrington, 
which is only eighteen miles distant, 
and several other places adjacent, en- 
dure through the winter, degrees of 
cold with which Liverpool is scarcely 
ever visited. To this temperature, 
its proximity to the sea, and the influ- 
ence of the tides, have, in no small 
degree, contributed. During the year 
1772, the variation from the extreme 
of heat to that of cold, amounted to 
50 degrees, extending from 78 to 28; 
and its mean temperature about 54. 
It has been observed by Dr. Dob- 
son, from numerous experiments 
which he made, relative to the soil, 
water, and air, of Liverpool, and from 
fourteen years’ experience and prac- 
tice respecting the diseases to which 
the inhabitants were chiefly subject, 
that the dryness of the soil, the pu- 
rity of the water, and the mildness of 
the air, in connection with the anti- 
sceptic efiluvia arising from pitch and 
tar, the exhalations from the sea, the 
frequent brisk gales, and the daily vi- 
sitation of the tides, rendered Liver- 
pool one of the most healthy places 
in the kingdom, in proportion to the 
extent of its population. j 
In a more recent publication, enti- 
tled, “‘A familiar Medical Survey of 
Liverpool,” the author observes im 
substance as follows: The situation 
of this town is peculiarly favourable to 
constitutions that require, and can 
bear, a sharp cold air; of which de- 
scription are those of nervous and re- 
laxed habits. The persons to whom 
the situation of the town becomes un- 
1 
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favourable, are, those who are subject 
to coughs, asthmas, and other affec- 
tions of the breast and lungs, and 
those who are consumptive. Com- 
plaints of this description are aggra- 
vated and renewed in constitutions so 
inclined. 

The effect which the winds generally 
have on the state of the weather, may 
be thus stated. The north-west winds 
are turbulent and stormy, and from 
this quarter they blow more than from 
any other, during a considerable por- 
tionof the year. Southerly winds fre- 
' quently produce rain. Easterly winds 
are often accompanied by a serene 
sky. The severest cold and frost usu- 
ally come with a north or north-east 
wind, 

The soil in and near the town is dry 
and sandy for two miles round; and, 
on the northern shore particularly, a 
range of barren sands extends about 
twenty miles. But although this ge- 
neral character may be considered as 
descriptive of the soil, many excep- 
tions are to be discovered. Between 
the town and Walton, there is a fine 
dale, which, having a rich marl under 
the surface, affords excellent pastur- 
age. Several other patches and spots 
may also be found, exhibiting all the 
marks of native fertility. But barren 
as the soil in general is, in most places 
it has been much improved by cultiva- 
tion; and even where this has been 
neglected, the soil is not unsusceptible 
of amendment: but it has been deem- 
ed useless to waste manure on a sur- 
face, which will, in all probability, 
very shortly be covered with build- 
ings. It is well known that Lanca- 
shire has long and deservedly been 
proverbial for its excellent potatoes, 
to the growth of which, the soil is ad- 
mirably adapted. In most parts this 
valuable root is raised in vast abun- 
dance; and the quantity demanded 
for shipping, as well as for local con- 
sumption, is exceedingly great. 

On reviewing the historical obser- 
vations which have been made, in this 
and the preceding numbers, respect- 
ing Liverpool, it will instantly be per- 
ceived, that this is a town of no great 
antiquity. From an obscure village, 
frequented by a few vessels, and inha- 
bited by fishermen, it has attained its 
present exalted pre-eminence in com- 
mercial importance, through the bold 
— enterprising spirit of its inhabi- 

ants. 
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But although its merchants and tra- 
ders have been chiefly engaged in 
commercial pursuits, the cultivation 
of arts and letters has not been neg- 
lected. Few towns, that claim no 
higher antiquity, have added, within 
the same space of time, more exalted 
names, to grace the lists of science 
and of arts. Various publications 
bear witness, that literature has been 
cultivated with considerable ability 
and success. Amidst the active con- 
cerns which engage their attention, 
several gentlemen, whose names might 
be adduced, have found leisure to at- 
tend to the study of the polite arts ; 
and many works, which have obtained 
a considerable share of public appro- 
bation, claim Liverpool as their legi- 
timate origin. ‘‘The Nurse,” and 
“The Lives of Lorenzo di Medici, and 
of Leo the Tenth,” will ever confer an 
honour on William Roscoe, Esq. ‘The 
Medical Reports,” and ‘‘ The Life of 
Robert Burns,” will cause the name 
of Dr. Currie to be long remembered. 
“ The Life of Poggio Bracciolini,” by 
the Rev. Wm. Shepherd, and an ele- 
gant translation of the works of Gess- 
ner, by a Lady, are productions, 
which the town of Liverpool will 
always be proud to acknowledge. 

Among the eminent natives who 
have paid the tribute of nature, the 
name of Deare, the sculptor, will be 
long respected. This eminent artist 
was born in Liverpool, on the 26th of 
October, 1759. His predilection for 
the imitative arts was strongly marked 
in his,earlier years. Of this predilec- 
tion, a pleasing monument is now in 
the possession of his brother. It is a 
miniature figure of a human. skeleton, 
cut in wood with a penknife, when he 
was not more than ten years old. At 
the age of sixteen he went to London; 
and at twenty, obtained the first gold 
medal that was given at the New 
Royal Academy, Somerset- House. 
He was the youngest artist to whom 
that honour had ever been awarded. 
This medal was given for the best 
piece of sculpture. The design, which 
is from Milton, is execated in alto 
relievo. A cast of this performance 
is now inthe possession of Mr. Samuel 
Franceys, sculptor, in Liverpool. 
Shortly after Mr. Deare obtained this 
honour, he, with several other young 
men of promising talents, was sent 
out by the Royal Academy, to pursue 
his _ at Rome, in which place 

3 
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he spent the principal part of his life, 
and at which place he died, on the 
17th of August, 1798, of a malignant 
fever, in the 39th year of his age. His 
best performances have therefore been 
destined to adorn foreign cabinets, on 
which account his name is but imper- 
fectly known in England; but from the 
reports of competent judges, he has a 
right to claim a place in the foremost 
ranks of our eminent artists, and some 
have not hesitated to call him the first 
sculptor that this country has ever 
produced. 

Of this eminent artist, George Cum- 
berland, Esq. in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, gives the following character. 
** And here let me pause, and drop a 
tear over the recollection of an artist, 
whose good nature, hilarity, gene- 
rosity, and candour, could only be 
equalled by his delicate taste, profound 
knowledge, exquisite skill, and unri- 
valled exertions; a man, that, had he 
been encouraged to come home, or 
kindly treated by those who sent him 
out, would have reflected honour on 
the art of sculpture; for he made a 
distinct study of every part of this art, 
and was as recherche in hair as in dra- 

ery, as great in drawing and model- 
ing as in sculpture, wholly devoted 
to fame, to freedom, and the arts. Nor 
will it be considered as a slight proof 
of the fact which I mention, that the 
inimitable Canova beheld his produc- 
tions with respect, and that even good 
painters came to him for advice and 
correction. 

“Such a one was Deare, whose 
chief works went to France, and whose 
chisel is scarcely known in England, 
except in Sir Richard Worsley’s col- 
lections, where his Marine Venus will 
shew a hand, that, when alone dis- 
closed, has often been, even among 
artists, taken for an antique.” 

The following anecdote, given by 
Cumberland, will better display 
Deare’s zeal forhis art, than a volume 
of panegyric. 

** Being at dinner at Grotto Ferrata, 
where I passed my summer to avoid 
the heat of Rome, in one of the warm- 
est days I ever remember, he arrived 
on foot, in company with a formatore, 
(a plaster caster) having carried by 
turns, for seventeen miles, about 20 
pounds of clay, anda bag of plaster 
of Paris. Dinner was just served, but 
he would not come up to partake of it, 
until I first promised to drive him, the 





instant the cloth was removed, to 
Monte Dagone, a deserted villa, be- 
longing to Prince Borghese, of which 
I had the keys, that he might there 
press off one of the side locks of the 
famous Antinous, not having been 
able, from his own correct drawing of 
it, to give any thing like its character 
to the hair of a French lady, whose 
bust he was executing. We went 
thither ; he stole the impression, and 
returned in raptures to Rome on foot 
the same evening. 

“Such, alas! was the artist whom 
the Academy abandoned and forgot.” 

In the year 1724, Liverpool had the 
honour of giving birth to George Stubbs, 
who was long distinguished for his 
eminence as a painter of animals, 
Of the works which he completed, 
“* the Lion and the Horse,”’ “‘ the Lion 
and Stag,” and ‘‘the Brood Mares,” 
were the most celebrated. Having de- 
voted much labour to the practice and 
study of comparative anatomy, in 
1766 he published a magnificent and 
highly esteemed work, on the anatomy 
of the horse. This publication was the 
result of observations made by him- 
self during along course of dissecting ; 
the drawings and engravings having 
been all made with his own hand. At 
the time of his death, which took 
place in July, 1806, Mr. Stubbs had 
completed both the anatomical prepa- 
rations and the drawings, for a work 
on the structure of the human body, 
compared with that of a tiger and a 
fowl. Of this work, containing fifteen 
plates, about one half only was pub- 
lished. This author and artist con- 
tinued to pursue his professional occu- 
pations to the close of life, which did 
not terminate until he was past four- 
score. 

Toxteth Park, contiguous to Liver- 
pool, had the honour, in 1619, of 
giving birth to Jeremiah Horrox, who, 
after being a student of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, began, about 1633, 
to apply himself to the study of astro- 
nomy, in which, although he laboured 
under many local disadvantages, he 
made great proficiency, and acquired 
fame. In 1636 he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mr. William Crabtree, of 
Broughton, near Manchester, whose 
kindred spirit led him to prosecute 
the same studies. Searcely, however, 
had Mr. Horrox entered on his disco- 
veries, before he was suddenly arrest- 
ed by the hand of death, when he was 
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about twenty-two years of age. Of 
his genius and talents, and of the loss 
which science has sustained by his 
death, some idea may be formed from 
the following facts. In 1662, some of 
his works were published at Dantzic, 
by Havelius, by whose annotations 
they were illustrated. The remainder 
was published in 1673 by Dr. Wallis. 

Connected with this young man, 
two things are very remarkable: one 
is, that he was the first who ever pre- 
dicted or observed the passage of Ve- 
nus over the Sun’s disk. And though 
he was not apprised of the grand use 
that was to be made of this valuable 
discovery, in ascertaining the paral- 
lax, and distance of the sun and pla- 
nets, yet he made many useful obser- 
vations, corrections, and improve- 
ments, in the theory and motions of 
Venus. The other memorable cir- 
cumstance is, that of his new theory 
of lunar motions, which the immortal 
Newton made the ground-work of all 
his astronomy relative to the moon, 
always speaking of Mr. Horrox as a 
genius of the first rank. His astro- 
nomical observations on Venus were 
made at Hool, about twenty miles 
north of Liverpool. . 

If the inhabitants of Liverpool have 
a right to claim any peculiarity of 
character, by which they arc distin- 
guished from those of other towns, it 
arises from that singular association 
between rivalship and mutual co-oper- 
ation, which is every where discover- 
able in their mercantile transactions. 
With the pride of nobility, and the 
boast of ancestry, regarding supposed 
inferiority with a repulsive counte- 
nance and half averted eye, Liver- 
pool has not yet been dishonoured ; 
nor will the stranger or inhabitant be 
often disgusted with the petty assump- 
tions of ignorance dressed up in the 
brief authority of office. I4 is to the 
commanding influence of commerce, 
that trading towns are indebted for 
that free and open intercourse, be- 
tween all ranks of society, which sub- 
sists within their precincts. This 
social intercourse, and frankness of 
manners prevail, in Liverpool, in a 
supereminent degree. Hospitality, 
urbanity, general civility, and a free- 
dom from local prejudice, are common 
features in the genuine portrait of the 
inhabitants. To an exalted refine- 
ment of manners, multitudes among 
the higher classes are not-strangers ; 





but among the lower orders, who 
derive their livelihood from their con- 


| nection with shipping, and with the 


docks, the rough and boisterous habits 
of the sailors are quite familiar. Dif- 
fused through all ranks of society, the 
frankness and warmth which once dis- 
tinguished the old English character, 
are still observable; and instances 
but rarely occur, in which duplicity 
assumes the garb of friendship, or 
that the cloak of politeness conceals 
the dagger of the assassin. 

It must not, however, be supposed, 
that the vices which degrade large 
towns and cities, are unknown in 
Liverpool. Unhappily, this place 
partakes, in no small degree, of that 
national dereliction of morals, on 
which virtue dreps her tears; but 
among the wise and good no effort 
has been left unattempted, to stem 
the torrent of prevailing iniquity, and 
to introduce measures that promise to 
ameliorate the condition of the aban- 
doned and the distressed. Toreward 
their exertions, much good has already 
been effected, but much more yet re- 
mains to be accomplished. Of this, the 
merchants and wealthy inhabitants of 
Liverpool appear to be fully sensible ; 
and if liberality, active exertion, mu- 
tual co-operation, and perseverance, 
can presage success, Liverpool may 
expect, during the next generation, a 
moral revolution among its inhabi- 
tants. 

Among the various events which 
mark and diversify human life, it was 
the lot of the writer and compiler of 
this article, to reside two years and a 
half in the town, on which he has 
made his observations; he therefore 
speaks from actual knowledge, and 
personal experience. To the kind- 
ness, friendship, and liberality of the 
many respectable inhabitants, among 
whom he had the honour of being 
introduced, justice compels him to 
bear the most unequivocal testimony ; 
and he should reproach himself with 
ingratitude, were he to omit this op- 
portunity of acknowledging his obli- 
gations, 
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VINDICATION OF “‘ REMARKS ON PAS- 
SAGES OF SCRIPTURE.” 


( Concluded from col. 966. ) 


HAVING swept away the sandy foun- 
dation which your correspondent had 
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laid on a few passages of sacred writ, 
I proceed, in the next place, more 
particularly to examine the objections 
which he brings against my exposi- 
tion of those and other passages of 
scripture, Thatthe way maybe freed 
of all obstructions, it is necessary for 
me to remark, that the drift of my 
reasoning was to prove, that the word 
give, as used in its different modifica- 
tions by the apostle John, in his Gos- 
pel, was not intended, as many think, 
to convey to the minds of our Lord’s 
hearers, or of the apostle’s readers, 
the idea of an eternal gift of a certain 
mumber to Jesus Christ, in order to 
‘be, by him, specially redeemed and 
eternally saved. Inthe course of elu- 
cidation, I also endeavoured to make 
it appear, that the persons prayed for 
in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel, 
as having been given by the Father to 
the ‘Son, were our Lord’s disciples 
only. Against this opinion, your cor- 
respondent enters his protest. He 
maintains, that the words give, giveth, 
&c. ought not to be restricted to the 
apostles, but ought to be applied to 
believers in all ages. As for the doc- 
trine of eternal election, he seems to 
have entirely lost sight of it. That he 
cannot consistently ground it on the 


passages in question, is evident, for 
he says, the apostles were given to 
Jesus ‘‘ by the agency of the Spirit.” 
Hence it follows, that they were not 


given from eternity. It is also equally 
evident, that our Lord prayed for 
none but his disciples in John xvii. 
2, 4, 9, 11, 12. for if none are given 
to Jesus but by the agency of theSpirit, 
then none, at the time our Lord pray- 
ed, had been given to him but his 
disciples; consequently ‘the words 
give, giveth, &c. were not spoken of all 
believers in all ages. 

Again, if the word given, as used 
in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel, 
is applicable to all believers in all 
ages, I may reasonably inquire, who 
were the persons prayed for in verse 
20th?—for our Lord said, ‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them 
also, which shall believe on me through 
their word.” Itis evident from more 
reasons than one, that the persons 
prayed for in this verse, had not been 
the objects of our Lord’s intercession 
in the former part of his prayer, con- 
sequently none but his disciples had 
been given to him. 

On similar grounds, John x, 29. 





must be restricted to the disciples, for 
they heard his voice and followed him, 
v. 27. We have, also, good reasons 
to believe that some of those whom 
our Lord excluded from the number 
of the given, were afterwards prayed 
for among the persons whe should be- 
lieve through the Apostles’ word, for 
many of the priests became obedient 
to the faith, Acts vi. 7. 

There are but two more passages 
(John vi. 37,39.) that belong to the 
class which has been under examina- 
tion. Rather greater difficulty exists 
in ascertaining, from the scope and 
connection, the meaning and applica- 
tion of these two passages, than does 
in reference to the others. From cer- 
tain circumstances, such as, the same 
speaker, the same writer, the same 
persons directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, we may reasonably infer, un- 
less sufficient evidence be adduced to 
the contrary, that the same applica- 
tion takes place here as in the other 
places already dismissed. The con- 
nection, in my Gpinion, warrants the 
application. The two passages stand 
connected as follows: ‘ Then said 
they unto him, Lord, evermore give us 
this bread. “And Jesus. said unto 
them, I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me,” [by taking up his 
cross and following me as a disciple, | 
“shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me,” |as the Christ, the 
Son of God, | ‘‘ shall never thrist. But 
I said unto you” { professed disciples 
of Moses (ch. v. 45, 46.)] ‘* that ye also 
have seen me, and believe not. (ch. v. 
38—47.) All that the Father giveth 
me” [being such persons as believe 
Moses, have the word of God abiding 
in them (ch. v. 38, 46.) and hear and 
learn of the Father (vi. 45.)} “will 
come” [or cometh (v. 45)] ‘‘ unto me; 
and him that cometh unto me, I will 
in no wise cast out. For I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of him that sentme. And 
this is the Father’s will which hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me” [as my disciples on earth 
‘I should lose nothing, but shoul 
raise it up again at the last day.” 

Your correspondent is equally hos- 
tile to my exposition of these words, 
‘“‘No man can come unto me, except 
the Father which hath sent me draw 
him,” ch. vi. 44. My view is, that no 
Jew in the days of our Lord, would 
have came unto him, unless he had 
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been previously prepared by a belief 
of him as the promised Messiah, That 
this is the meaning of the passage, 
appears evident to me, from the sub- 
sequent verse, viz. “It is written in 
the prophets, (Isa. liv. 3, 13. Jer. 
xxxi. 33, 34.) And they shall be all 
taught of God.”” On turning to the 
prophets, we find, that the promise 
was given to the Jewish church exclu- 
sively. The prophecy is also explained 
by our Lord himself, in the words im- 
mediately following: ‘‘Every man, 
therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me.” But who came unto him in the 
days of his flesh, but Jews? wherefore 
none but Jews had heard and learned 
of the Father, or in other words, had 
been drawn of the Father, and given 
to the Son. 

My opponent asserts, that if our 
Lord had meant no Jew by the words 
no man, (or the word none,) he would 
have said so. I reply, there are nu- 
merous instances, both in the gospels 
and in the epistles, in which a general 
term has a particular meaning. But 
to come closer to the point in hand, 
the words every man in verse 45, ac- 
cording to'my opinion, mean every 
Jew. The grounds of my belief are 
given in the foregoing remarks. If 
then, every man mean every Jew, why 
may not no man also mean no Jew? 
But further, the words every man in 
verse 45, and no man in verse 44, po- 
sitively and negatively refer to the 
same individual ; consequently, ifevery 
man signify every Jew, so also no man 
must signify no Jew. The argument 
which H. B. adduces, is a mere asser- 
tion without proof; for he says, “If 
this passage” (No man, &c. v. 44) “‘is 
confined to those only who were his 
followers, there would be no difficulty 
in proving that all his doctrines and 
precepts, yea, even his atonement 
and mediation, should be understood 
in the same limited sense.” This sup- 
poses, that the same kind of proof can 
be adduced in the supposed instances 
as is in the other; and also, that if 
any truth can be proved in one place 
of scripture, it may be disproved in 
another! Let us, for the sake of trial, 
take the doctrine of the atonement. 
Because our Lord said to his disciples, 
“ This is my body which is given for 
you, and my bleod shed for you,” 
therefore H. B. would reason, that on 
my principles the atonement is limited 
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to the Apostles. On my principles, 
the word you is, indeed, as much 
limited to the Apostles, as the words 
give, giveth, &c. are to Christ’s disci- 
ples: but it does not follow, that the 
atonement is to be limited to the Apos- 
tles, no more than the resurrection is 
to be restricted to the disciples, John 
vi. 39. Further, we should not have 
known, from these words, “ this is my 
body which is given for you,’’ that 
Christ died for more than the Apostles, 
but we learn from other parts of scrip- 
ture, that Christ tasted death for everg 
man—that he gave himself a ransom 
for all—that he is the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world. Now Ict 
H. B. come forward, and shew us, in 
what place of the New Tesiament it 
is written, that any but the disciples 
were given to Christ. This I suspect 
he cannot do; and consequently he 
must fail in the accomplishment of the 
task which he is willing to impose on 
himself. He is, perhaps, ready to 
refer me to the second Psalm, in which 
a promise is made, that the heathen 
should be given to Christ for an inhe- 
ritance. but it is evident, that this is 
a gift essentially different in nature 
from that for which your correspondent 
contends. It was by virtue of this gift 
that the Apostles were commanded to 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
The heathen were given, as heathen, 
for the purpose of being brought into 
the fold of Christ, and of beeoming 
the subjects of his mediatorial king- 
dom. 

Your correspondent defends the use 
of shall instead of will in the following 
passage; ‘* All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me:’’ (John vi. 37.) 
but his defence is so weak, that I 
should be ashamed to lay hands on it. 
It is obvious to the most superficial 
reader, that the subject agitated by 
our Lord, was not, whether those 
given to him would come, for then 
shall would have been necessary, but 
whether any would come but those 
that were given to him. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, our Lord charged his 
audience with unwillingness to come 
to him, by saying, “‘ Ye will not come 
to me, that ye may have life,” v. 40. 
In the subsequent verses he assigns 
the reason why they would not come to 
him, viz. the disposition which led 
them to disbelieve Moses, and to re- 
ceive honour one of another. In the 
verse under consideration, our Lord 
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informed his audience of the persons 
who were willing to come to him, 
namely, such as were given him of 
the Father by previous instruction, 
having heard and learned of the 
Father, ver. 45. Hence it appears, 
that the willingness to come to Christ, 
on the part of those who had been 
taught of the Father, was a necessary 
consequence of their having been given 
to Christ. It would, therefore, be im- 
proper to say, that such persons shall 
come, when will come sufficiently con- 
veys the meaning and intention of our 
Lord in the instruction which he was 
communicating. I again repeat it, 
that our Lord’s intention was, not to 
inform his audience that a divine influ- 
ence overpowered and directed the 
will of those that came to him, but 
that none, except such as had learned 
of the Father, would come to him: 
therefore will, and not shall, ought to 
be used. 

There is only one argument in the 
compass of your correspondent’s-rea- 
suning which I admit as valid. I do 


not, by this admission, concede one 
particle of what I considered as truth. 
I allude to his remarks on the words, 
“a temporal gift to discipleship.” I 


confess, some ambiguity attaches itself 
to the words atemporal gift; yet, from 
the connection, and other parts of my 
paper, H. B. might have discovered, 
that I contrasted temporal with eter- 
nal, not as denoting eternity future, 
but eternity past, that is, a gift made 
in time, in opposition to a gift made 
from eternity. In this view, both of 
us seem to coincide: and with this 
explanation I now conclude. 
Iam, &c. 


Aberdeen, 17th September, 1821. 
ci 
ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HU- 
MAN KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING GOD 
AND DIVINE THINGS, 


( Continued from col. 816. ) 


BisHop Brown, the learned author of 
“The Procedure, Limits, and Extent, 
of Human Understanding,” reduces 
the terms of revelation, as they refer 
to spiritual objects, to two classes, 
analogical and metaphorical. He 
contends, that though the Gospel is a 
revelation from God, and though by it 
life and immortality are brought to 
light, yet it does not furnish us with 








terms exclusively applicable to the 
subjects it unfolds. Having no spiri- 
tual vocabulary, all words must havea 
natural, before they can have a divine 
meaning ; and consequently, none are 
used literally, when applied either to 
the mysteries of Christianity, or to the 
invisible objects of the heavenly world. 
The Rev. John Wesley, who adopted 
his views, says, (Philosophy, vol. 5, 
page 160,) ‘‘ Metaphorical words are 
spoken of heavenly things in no part 
of their proper sense; analogical, in 
some part of it, though not the whole. 
So the word hand is spoken of God 
metaphorically, for he has no hand of 
any sort whatever. The word power 
is spoken of him analogically, for he 
has some sort of power, though of a 
quite different sort from ours.” 

Important, wide, and obvious, as is 
this distinction in the use of words, it 
so happens, that it is frequently lost 
sight of; the direct consequence of 
which is, that the mind is confounded 
in its conceptions of those things, 
which can be clearly apprehended 
only by keeping it fully and constantly 
in view. It is, perhaps, not going 
beyond the boundaries of truth, to 
assert, that most errors in spiritual 
matters criginate in this oversight, as 
few of consequence exist which did 
not arise either from mistaking the 
precise point or points of analogy in- 
tended by scripture terms, or by re- 
solving words used analogically into 
mere metaphor. 

In addition to the préceding defi- 
nition of analogical and metaphorical 
words, a few remarks may be neces- 
sary, to render the distinction clear 
to those who have seldom reflected on 
it. Analogical terms, in a scriptural 
sense, are those that express our first 
and most proper conceptions of divine 
things. They are absolutely neces- 
sary to convey any knowledge of them 
to the human mind. As language fur- 
nishes no terms of a purely spiritual 
import, these are the most proper that 
it affords; and when used, they have 
ever a reference to some real resem- 
blance. But metaphorical terms, 
though founded on remote allusion, 
are little better than mere elegancies 
of diction, and their use is purely ar- 
bitrary. They express only our se- 
condary conceptions, and always Im- 
ply that the subjects they embellish 
are more directly known through a 
better medium. 
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Corporeal objects are generally the 
basis of metaphor; intellectual, that 
of analogy. And as our spiritual part 
is made after the image of God, this 
renders the analogy rationally built on 
mental properties and operations, just, 
with respect to God and his attributes, 
as well as other purely spiritual beings 
who are created in a nearer likeness 
to him. And, therefore, his natural 
attributes (so called) we conceive by 
analogy with the operations and pro- 
perties of our own minds; and his 
moral, by our complex notions of hu- 
man virtues and moral excellencies. 
“‘ When we represent the knowledge 
of God by our knowledge, and the 
goodness of God by the goodness of a 
man,(which are the only direct notions 
we can have of either knowledge or 
goodness,) this is true analogy. When 
the joys of heaven are called a crown of 
righteousness, and heaven itself describ- 
ed as a new Jerusalem, these are mere 
metaphors borrowed from ideas of sen- 
sation; but when ’tis said that the 
righteous shall obtain joy and gladness 
and pleasures for evermore, this is an 
analogical conception ; and represents 
an inconceivable future bliss, corre- 
spondent and answerable to the best 
conceptions we are able to form of joy 
and pleasure here, in the gratification 
of all our reasonable affections.” 
Brown’s Procedure, page 139. 

There are persons, no doubt, who 
think it difficult to distinguish between 
an analogical and a metaphorical 
term, and in some instances it does 
require the exercise of judgment ; but 
in general it is as easy as to distin- 
guish anoun from averb. If the defi- 
nitions are clearly understood, prac- 
tice will render the difference as per- 
ceptible in the former case as in the 
latter. Who, for example, does not 
see that the language in the following 
phrases varies considerably in its di- 
rectimport? ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” ‘‘I go to prepare 
a place for you.” In the former, house 
and mansions are evidently metaphors, 
as strictly speaking there is neither in 
heaven. This imagery, however, af- 
fects the mind very powerfully, and 
leads it to a pleasing train of thoughts 
on the residence of Deity, and the 
secure and comfortable abode of the 
righteous. 

But the words place and prepare, are 
obviously more expressive in their 
application, Heaven is a place, a 





place prepared for good men. In the 
scriptures, they are represented as 
strangers and pilgrims, and as having 
no continuing city, or “‘ abiding place ;” 
but in the expression above, it is inti- 
mated that a place is prepared for 
them, and this suggests to the mind 
the notions of rest, residence, secu- 
rity, accommodation, and perma- 
nence. And however different the 
future dwelling of the righteous may 
be from their present, there must be 
some points of agreement between 
them, as place resembles place, whe- 
ther in earth or heaven. It would not 
be a laborious task to select from the 
scriptures, passages which refer to 
God, to angels, to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to the glories 
of heaven, that would illustrate and 
confirm the preceding remarks; but 
this would extend this paper beyond 
its proper limits. Enough, it is pre- 
sumed, is advanced, to show that 
heavenly things are revealed through 
an earthly medium; and that our 
knowledge of them, though not direct, 
is not all negative. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 
(Continued from col, 895.) 


THE contentions in which the pontifi- 
cal court was now involved, were very 
disagreeable to the feelings of Leo- 
nardo, who found himself, in conse- 
quence of the confidential communi- 
cations, with which, in discharge of 
his duty as secretary he was necessa- 
rily entrusted, in a manner debarred 
from free intercourse with his friends. 
Some of these were of the adverse 
party ; and he declined discussing with 
them the debatable topics which 
arose from the circumstances of the 
times ; and he feared lest it might be 
apprehended that, in his correspon- 
dence, even with such of his acquaint- 
ance as were the partisans of Gregory, 
he had betrayed those secrets of state 
which might have transpired through 
the medium of individuals less circum- 
spect and less faithful than himself.* 
lt was, therefore, with much pleasure 
that he received, in the month of 
March, 1409, a summons from the 
Florentine State to repair to his na- 





* Leonar. Aret. Epist, lib. iii. ep. 10. 
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tive province. For what purpose, or 
in what capacity he was sent for, does 
not appear; but in compliance. with 
this public requisition, he immediately 
took leave of the Pontiff, and repaired 
to the Tuscan capital.* 

Among the companions of his youth- 
ful studies, with whom he was, on this 
occasion, eager to renew the inter- 
courses of friendship, was Antonio 
Riario, who had lately held for a short 
period the office of Governor of Arez- 
zo. To the welfare of his native place, 
Leonardo could not be indifferent. 
Antonio had most faithfully discharged 
the duties of his elevated station, by 
promoting the happiness and prospe- 
rity of those who had been subjected 
to his temporary sway; and his friend, 
having been, by a succession of acci- 
dents, precluded from personally tes- 
tifying to him the sense which he en- 
tertained of his merits in this particu- 
lar, addressed him on that subject in 
the following letter. 

**T deem myself to have lost a great 
part of the pleasure which I expected 
to have derived from my late travels, 
because I could not meet you either 
at Florence or Arezzo. For it has 
twice happened, that, whilst I was at 
the one of those places, you were 
at the other. I was, however, much 
more disappointed at missing you at 
Arezzo than at Florence ;—in the first 
place, because I could not follow you 
from my native town, and next, be- 
cause though I antecedently enter- 
tained the highest opinion of your 
probity, the testimonies which I heard 
of the admirable virtues which you 
displayed during the last six months, 
in quality of governor of that city, 
inspired me with increased regard 
and affection towards you. I was, 
therefore, extremely concerned not to 
have an immediate opportunity of 
offering you my congratulations. At 
all times, indeed, was virtue to be 
admired—but in our age it is the more 
admirable, in proportion to the scar- 
city of good men, especially in places 
of power and trust, in which the li- 
cense to do wrong renders ‘it the more 
difficult to abstain from the exercise 
of oppression. For men in general 
want not so much the will, as the pow- 
er, to play the tyrant. Whosoever, 
then, has not abused his power, his 
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virtue must be esteemed as tried and 
approved. 

I cannot describe the respect in 
which you are held by the whole city, 
the commendations with which your 
name is mentioned on all occasions, 
or the eagerness with which my towns- 
men commemorate your justice, your 
integrity, your moderation, and po- 
liteness. I pass by the qualities which 
are common to you with many others, 
but I must inform yon, that they be- 
stow upon you a praise, which the 
general evil manners of the present 
age render particularly distinguished, 
in bearing witness, that you are one 
of those conscientious men who do not 
regard the prerogatives of government 
as a license to spoil and plunder; but 
who look upon government itself asa 
trust, to be exercised for the protec- 
tion and benefit of the governed. In 
writing to you, I will call no one’s 
conduct into question, nor will I en- 
deayour to extol your virtue by pre- 
senting the contrast of another’s vices : 
but thus much I may be permitted to 
say, that I fear that your conduct ex- 
cites the general admiration, because 
such examples of probity and integrity 
are extremely rare. For so adverse 
to all propriety are the notions of men, 
and to such a height has the madness 
of cupidity attained, that they to whom 
the magistracy is delegated, imagine 
that they may rob and plunder with 
impunity. Hence those very persons 
are the greatest violators of justice, to 
whose hands the sword is commitied, 
for the purpose of defending its de- 
crees. Than this line of conduct, I 
know nothing more perverse. It is 
the dictate of nature that chief magis- 
trates should promote the welfare of 
their people, that they should punish 
malefactors, control the ill-disposed, 
put an end to discord ; that they should 
not only themselves, in the exercise of 
abstinence and integrity, refrain from 
rapine, injury, and contumely, bat 
that they should also restrain others 
from perpetrating these crimes. What 
then can be more wicked, what more 
treasonable, than yourself to commit 
those offences which you are appointed 
to check and punish? 

It may, however, be said, What ad- 
vantage or benefit then will accrue to 
the magistrate? Shall he reap for his 
exertions nothing but labour and 
trouble?—I answer, He will reap 4 
magnificent reward, a reward prefer- 
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able to all money and gain. I mean 
honour and glory, in comparison of 
which, wealth is of little worth. He 
who is not satisfied with this reward 
will never be a good chief magistrate. 
From their relative connection, then, 
it is fitting that the governed should 
derive profit, and the governors ho- 
nour. And this is, indeed, declared 
by the very insignia of office which 
attend upon the magistrate, such as 
banners, and horses with their hous- 
ings, and robes, and shields, and 
crests, and other things of the same 
kind, all which are the instruments of 
splendour and magnificence, not like 
the account books of merchants, im- 
plements for the obtaining of money. 
The acquisition of gain, then, requires 
a different method, and a different 
apparatus from the acquisition of ho- 
nour. But these are now confounded 
by many, who refer every thing to 
gain, and make a trade of magistracy. 
I congratulate you, then, because you 
have chosen the better way, and have 
not considered how much profit, but 
how much praise, you might derive 
from your late dignity, whilst you 
were neither led astray from reason 
by avarice, nor from justice by pride. 
I will not, in these circumstances, 
propose any other character for your 
imitation, but shall content myself 
with exhorting you to imitate your- 
self ; for, believe me, nothing will be 
wanting to your praise, if you con- 
tinue to regulate your conduct by the 
maxims by which it has hitherto been 
guided.’’* 

It has already. been related, that 
the Cardinals, who were hostile to the 
interests, or disgusted by the conduct, 
of Gregory, had assembled at Pisa, and 
had adopted measures to put an end 
to the schism which had for so long a 
space of time scandalized and afilicted 
the true believers in the Catholic faith. 
It appears, from a letter addressed by 
Leonardo to his friend Ruffo, that 
soon after his arrival at Florence, he 
was summoned to attend, and, as may 
be conjectured, to assist in recording 
the deliberations of this august and 
venerable assembly. On his arrival 
at Pisa, he found to his surprise, that 
80 great a number of ecclesiastics had 
repaired to the council, that the city 
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could hardly furnish them with the 
requisite accommodations. Several 
others were daily expected, amongst 
whont hementions the Bishop of Bour- 
deaux; and some English Prelates. 
He was grieved to find that a process 
had been already commenced against 
his late master, whose conduct, to his 
still greater mortification, he found it 
impossible to vindicate.t Of the cha- 
racter and dispositions of the mem- 
bers of the council, Leonardo speaks 
in terms of commendation. Their 
proceedings were rapid and decisive. 
They deposed both Benedict and Gre- 
gory, and raised to the papal chair 
Pietro Filardo, a native of the island 
of Candia, who, on his election, as- 
sumed the name of Alexander V.{ 

Leonardo entered into the service 
of the new Pontiff, in quality of Secre- 
iary, in which capacity he accompa- 
nied him from Pisa to Pistoria, where 
the papal court was held during the 
whole of the winter of 1409, Early in 
the spring of the ensuing year it was 
removed to Bologna, where, to the 
great affliction of the learned and the 
pious, Alexander, who was distin- 
guished by his talents and his virtues, 
died in the eighth month of his Pon- 
tificate.§ 

He was succeeded in the pontifical 
honours by Baldassare Cossa, Cardi- 
nal of St. Eustachio, a man of a rest- 
less spirit and unbounded ambition, 
and whose moral charaeter so ill befit- 
ted the sacredness of his office, that 
it was strongly suspected he had 
shortened the days of his predecessor 
by poison. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that Leonardo did not give cre- 
dence to this imputation, as he con- 
tinued for a time to exercise his office 
of papal secretary under the auspices 
of Cossa, who, on his aceession, took 
the name of John X XII.| 

In the course of the same year, how- 
ever, Leonardo was appointed to the 
Chancellorship of the Republic of 
Florence.{ But, for reasons which 
are not recorded in his own writings, 
or in any of the works of his contem- 
poraries which have survived the lapse 
of time, he did not, on the present 
occasion, hoid this honourable office 
for a long period. In the latter end 
of the year 1411, he resigned his mu- 
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nicipal dignities, and resumed his 
ancient functious in the Pontifical 
Chancery.* 

Early in the ensuing year, he ex- 
changed the freedom of celibacy for 
the wholesome restraints of the nup- 
tial state. The object of his choice 
was a lady of good family, at Arezzo, 
to whom he was married in the month 
of January or February.+ The follow- 
ing letter, which he addressed to his 
friend Poggio, soon after the termi- 
nation of his honey-moon, evinces 
that, the joys of matrimony had not 
extinguished his regard to prudential 
considerations. 

*‘QOn my return from Arezzo, on 
the 17th of March, I deviated from 
the direct road, to pay a visit to your 
native place, (Terranuova,) where I 
found both your parents in good 
health, and heard a good account of 
your newly married sister, and of the 
rest of your relations. On my arrival 
at Florence, I received your letter; 
and though I am so much fatigued by 
my journey that I am more inclined to 
sleep than to write, I will answer it as 
wellasIcan. In the first place, as to 
the witty remark of my excellent friend 
Zucharo, that I was gone to consum- 
mate my marriage, whilst he stayed to 
consume his patrimony; I would beg 
leave to inform him that my wedding 
has to me effected both these purposes. 
It is incredible what expense is occa- 
sioned by the new and extravagant fa- 
shions which have been lately adopted 
inthis country. I do not, by this obser- 
vation, allude to the entertainments 
which I have given, at which Pincio, 
whom you well remember for his double 
entendre, attended with a whole band 
of musicians. My guests, you may 
be assured, were numerous. I emp- 
tied the market and the grocers’ shops, 
and gave active employment to a va- 
riety of cooks, oil-men, and poulter- 
ers. These matters, however, are 
attended with more talk than cost, and 
cause more bustle than expense. The 
principal subject of my complaint is, 
that there is no end of the expense of 
female ornaments and apparel. I 
wish those Romans of yours, who have 
nothing left of their ancient glory, be- 
sides empty boasting, could see the 
gold, the silver, the purple, the pearls, 
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and the other particulars, which com- 
ose the dress of the Florentine ladies, 
n that case, they would entertain a 
more humble opinion of themselves 
than they do at present. But this 
topic I leave to be handled by my 
friend Zucharo.’’{ 

The only offspring of Leonardo’s 
marriage was a son, who was born 
towards the close of the year 1412, 
and whose name has bcen ascertained 
by the minute researches of Mehus, to 
have been Donato.§ 

On the accession of John XXII. to 
the pontifical chair, his affairs wore a 
face of prosperity. Whilst Benedict 
was supported by no part of Christen- 
dom except Spain and Scotland, and 
Gregory, on the death of Robert, 
Emperor of Germany, held the mere 
semblance of a court at Rimini, John 
was acknowledged as the legitimate 
successor of St. Peter by the greatest 
part of Europe.|| His newly acquired 
dignity was not, however, enjoyed by 
him without uneasiness. The state of 
Italy filled him with alarm. In the 
contention which was at that time car- 
ried on for the throne of Naples, be- 
tween Louis of Anjou, and Ladislaus, 
king of Hungary, he attached himself 
to the fortunes of the former of those 
princes, under whose protection he 
made his solemn entry into Rome, 
where he was received with public 
acclamations. Soon after this Louis 
gained a signal victory over his com- 
petitor. His rashness and presump- 
tion, however, prevented him from 
reaping the fruits of his success. Es- 
teeming his adversary as irretrievably 
ruined, he quitted the theatre of the 
war, and repaired to France. Ladis- 
laus, with the promptitude and vigi- 
lance of an able soldier, took advan- 
tage of his supineness. He collected 
a numerous army, at the head of 
which he approached the pontifical 
capital. John, despairing of being 
able to make any effectual resistance 
against the superior forces of the Hun- 
garian monarch, fled from Rome and 
took shelter in Florence, in the sum- 
mer of 1413. In the beginning of the 
winter of the same year, he went to, 
successively, Bologna, Piacenza,Lodi, 
Cremono, and Mantua. Early in the 
following year he returned to Bologna, 
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where he spent the whole of the sum- 
mer. During the course of these toil- 
some peregrinations, the duties of his 
office compelled Leonardo to accom- 
pany his master.* 

In the season of his distress John 
had earnestly entreated Sigismund, 
the king of the Romans, to concur 
with him in the prosecution of two 
objects, namely, the enforcement of a 
decree of the council of Pisa, which 
had fulminated against Ladislaus a 
sentence of excommunication and de- 
position; and, the direction of the uni- 
ted efforts of the most powerful states 
of Christendom to put an end to the 
schism. Sigismund, who regarded 
the successes of the king of Hungary 
with a jealous eye, lent a willing ear 
to the proposals of the Pontiff, but 
gave it as his decided opinion, that 
their views could only be effected by 
the summoning of a general council. 
From this suggestion, the Pontiff 
shrunk with instinctive dread, but the 
necessity of his affairs at length com- 
pelled him to comply with it; and after 
various discussions, the city of Con- 
stance was fixed upon as the place 
for the assembling of the council. 

* Mehi Vita Leon. Aret. p. 41, 42. 
(To be continued.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Tus month has been distinguished by 
several religious meetings of a very 
interesting nature, both in and out of 
the metropolis. Of some of these, the 
particulars have already been detailed 
in the public papers, on which account 
an epitome will comprise all that it 
will be necessary for us to record. 

City of London Auxiliary Bible 

Society. 

On Monday the 8th, a public meet- 
ing was held in the great room of the 
City of London Tavern, for the express 
purpose of instituting “A Ladies 
Branch Society, and ten Female Bible 
Associations,” in connection with the 
“City of London Auxiliary Bible 
Society.” 

About half-past twelve a great num- 
ber of ladies had assembled, who 
were afterwards addressed by various 
speakers from an elevated platform, 
erected for their reception, and that 
of the President, Secretary, and Com- 
mittee. On this platform were also 
seated an Indian Chieftain, of the 





Mohawk tribe, dressed in the full 
costume of his country, and, by his 
side, a brother Chieftain, in the dress 
of an English gentleman, who, by 
their singular, though contrasted ap- 
pearance, exciteda considerable share 
of public attention. On this occasion, 
David Bevan, Esq. on being called to 
the chair, stated, in a pleasing and 
animated manner, the object of the 
meeting. The Rev. J. Owen, J. W. 
Freshfield, Esq. Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
Mr. Garratt, Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, Rev. 
E. S. Marsh, Rev. Peter Treschow, 
Luke Howard, Esq. Rev. J. Clayton, 
Colonel Brandt, Rev. Wm. Henry, 
Rev. G. Clayton, Rev. J. P. Wehlen, 
and the Rev. J. Townsend, severally 
addressed the audience, each taking 
a distinct view of the grand work in 
which they were about to engage, en- 
forcing its necessity, and expatiating 
on its beneficial tendency, and holding 
out encouragements to a patient con- 
tinuance in well doing. 

Of this society, her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent has condescended 
to become the President. The Vice- 
Presidents are, Lady Inglis, Lady 
Mackworth, Mrs. D. Bevan, Mrs. 
Fowell Buxton, Mrs. Gillman, Mrs, 
Mills, Mrs. Macauley, Mrs. Shaw, 
Mrs. J. Thornton, and Miss Vansittart. 
The latter of these ladies not being 
able to attend, forwarded a letter en- 
closing a donation of ten guineas, 
Mrs. Fry and Mrs. Deacon are joint 
Treasurers. 

This meeting excited a considerable 
degree of interest, and received the 
most flattering prospect of support. 


British and Foreign Seaman’s Friend 
Society, and Bethel Union. 


The third anniversary of this bene- 
volent society was held at the City of 
London Tavern, on the evening of 
Wednesday, October the 10th. Pre- 
paratory to this anniversary, a sermon 
was preach -d on the Monday preced- 
ing, by the Rev. G. C. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, in a spacious chapel 
belonging tothe Wesleyan Methodists, 
in Great Queen-street. On Tuesday, 
the 9th, a sermon was preached in fa- 
vour of the same institution, by the 
Rev. R. Marks, Vicar of Great 
Missenden, Buckinghamshire, in St. 
Bride’s Church, in the morning, and 


in the evening, another at Zion Cha- 
pel, by the Rev. T. Roberts, of Bristol. 
During these different services, the 
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congregations were large, and deeply 
attentive to the subjects discussed by 
the respective preachers. The collec- 
tions amounted to nearly £100. 

Although the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the general meeting 
on Wednesday, was six, so early as 
four in the afternoon a considerable 
number began to assemble. Soon 
after five, the great room was crowded 
to excess, and a general cry was rais- 
ed that no more could be admitted ; 
but on the arrival of many very re- 
spectable gentlemen and jadies, this 
resolution was abandoned, and both 
the orchestra and the commitice-room 
were completely filled. 

As multitudes still continued to 
throng, it was soon found necessary 
that another room should be engaged, 
which was accordingly done ; but this 
also was soon filled, and many were 
obliged to go away from the want of 
room. The assembly being thus divi- 
ded, Sir G. Keith, of the Royal Navy, 
condescended to take the chair in the 
lower room, where several speak- 
ers also remained ; among whom were 
the Rey. Mr. Norris, from Norfolk, 
Rev. Mr. Evans, from Collington, 
Captain Allen, R. N. Rev. Wm. Gur- 


ney, Rector of St. Clement Danes, 


and several others. In addition to 
these, different speakers hastened 
from one room to another, to address 
the auditors, so that the whole of this 
large assemblage was highly gratified 
with the interesting tidings they had 
tocommunicate. The committee also 
were constantly on the alert, devoting 
their uimost attention to the accom- 
modation of the people assembled, 
whose orderly and solemn behaviour 
did honour to their character as Chris- 


tians, and coincided with the momen? 


tous occasion for which they were 
convened. 

At six o’clock, the chair was taken 
in the upper room by the Right Hon. 
Admiral Lerd Gambier. The Report, 
which was read by the Secretary, after 
recognizing the grand object of the 
society, took a circuit round the Bri- 
tish shores, including Scotland and 
Wales, and taking a transient glance 
at Ireland. From this Report it appear- 
ed, that in the various ports, creeks, 
and inlets on the surrounding coasts, 
the Bethel Flag had been hoisted in 
nearly fourseore places ; and that the 
noble design had been countenanced 
by gentlemen of the highest respecta- 

4 





bility, and supported by the pious of 
almost every denomination. 

The principal speakers in the upper 
room were, the Rev. Mr. Smith, Rey, 
My. Marks, Rev. Mr. Irons, Rev. Mr. 
Brown, of South Oakenden, Rev. C, 
Hyat, R. H. Marten, Esq. the Ame- 
rican Chief, Rev. T. Roberts, Mr. 
Stephenson, Rev. Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Philiips, and several others, whose 
names we do not recollect. 

During the animated speeches which 
were delivered by the above gentle- 
men, many pleasing anecdotes were 
introduced ; and the reiterated plau- 
dits which followed the statement of 
whatever was striking and important, 
evinced, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, how much every one present was 
pleased with the success that had 
attended the institution. In the hearts 
of all present the welfare of the sailors 
appeared to have cast anchor. Their 
rough and boisterous manners were 
lost in that open and undisguised 
frankness which associates with their 
character; a character that can tri- 
umph over danger in seasons of hosti- 
lity, and command benevolence in 
times of peace. 

Among the various speakers who 
honoured the meeting with their pre- 
sence, there was not one who excited 
more attention than the Indian Chief, 
who appeared in the costume of the 
Mohawk tribe. When he rose to 
speak, every eye was fixed upon him, 
and every ear was listening to catch 
the observations which he made. But 
although a breathless silence prevailed 
throughout the whole assembly, his 
accents were so low, that those only 
who sat near him were able distinctly 
to understand what he delivered. On 
this account, his pleasing and judi- 
cious remarks, couched in the follow- 
ing language, will be the more accep- 
table to our readers. 

‘My Lord, from the connection of 
my late father with this country, I 
gained in my youth a little acquaint- 
ance with the English language. We 
reside on the great river Erie, and we 
have many seamen on our lakes. As 
I was coming to this country, sap- 
ported only by a single plank from the 
deep below us, I could not but think 
how vain and how insufficient were 
the help of man, without the blessing 
of God. Iam happy to be present on 
this occasion, where you are labouring 
to promote the welfare, not only of 
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the British seamen, but of the seamen 
of every country; and I sincerely hope 
that Almighty God will grant you 
success.” 

From different ports several sums 
were brought forward, as the volun- 
tary contributions of fishermen, of 
boys in the same profession, of the 
relations of seamen then navigating 
the deep, and of sailors, who wished 
to manifest their attachment to this 
benevolent institution. In one in- 
stance, a small vessel was introduced 
on the platform, purporting to have 
one package of bullion on board; the 
invoice of her cargo was made out in 
the terms used on similar occasions, 
and the charge was committed to a lad, 
by whom she was presumed to be 
commanded. Several castles also 
made their appearance, each contain- 
ing specific sums, deposited in these 
citadels of safety, in aid of the general 
cause. 

Trifling as these circumstances may 
appear, they naturally tended to en- 
liven the meeting, and to rivet the 
attention of all present. Even the 
room itself was decorated in a manner 
suited to the occasion. Just over the 
head of the gallant Admiral, the Bri- 
tish colours were displayed; and on 
each side was a flag, with the word 
‘* Bethel” inscribed in large letters. 
The occasional waving of these stream- 
ers had an imposing effect, and it was 
not without its corresponding infla- 
ence. 

Although much animated eloquence 
was displayed in many speeches, no 
speaker appeared to greater advantage 
than the Rev. Mr. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall. This gentleman 
in early life had been a seaman; he 
was, therefore, intimately acquainted 
with the manners and customs of sail- 
ors, and with those nautical terms 
immediately connected with their pro- 
fession. To the former of these he 
frequently referred, and the latter he 
introduced with so much ease and 
familiarity, as to prevent even the 
most careless from growing dull. His 
address to Lord Gambier, in a strong 
and commanding voice, when moving 
the last resolution, contained a fine 
burst of eloquence, which at once 
appealed to the understanding, ani- 
mated the feelings, and captivated 
the heart. 

At the conclusion, his Lordship re- 
plied to several observations in which 
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he was personally interested, and ad- 
verted to the occasion of the meeting 
in a manner that did honour to his 
head and his heart. His appeals to 
the authority of scripture were fre- 
quent and appropriate, and the evi- 
dence which his speech afforded, that 
he was actuated by the purest of mo- 
tives, was sufficient to remove every 
doubt from the most sceptical mind. 
From Lord Gambier, nothing short of 
manly sentiments was to be cxpected ; 
but on this occasion, the manners of the 
gentleman were sweetly enlivened with 
the genuine spirit of the Christian. 

Just before the meeting broke up, 
which did not take place until od 
ten o'clock, two verses of a hymn were 
sung. Collections were made at the 
doors, and we understand that the 
sum was considerable, but the exact 
amount we have not heard. 


Manchester Bible Society. 


On the same day with the preced- 
ing, October 10th, the Eleventh An- 
niversary of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
in the large room of the Exchange 
Buildings. The Boroughreeve of Man- 
chester was called to the chair, which 
was taken at half-past two o’clock, at 
which time the room was crowded to 


excess. The Report was read by the 


Rev. Mr. Roby. The principal speak- 
ers were, Rey. T. S. Grimshaw, Rev. 
Dr. Collyer, Rev. Melville Horne, 
C. Dudley, Esq. Rev. T. Selkirk, Rev, 
J. Thisilethwaite, Rev. T. Rogers, 
Rey. J. Hollist, Rev. C. Burton, Rev. 
J. Hawtrey, Rev. N. Gilbert, and the 
Rev. R. Newton. From the state-+ 
ments given, it appeared, that the 
sacred writings had been translated 
Pinto one hundred languages ;—that in 
France 5000 copies had been distri- 
buted by the Bible Society of that 
country ;—that 90,000 New Testaments 
are now preparing, under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ;—and that in Germany 400,000 
copies had been distributed by a dis- 
tinguished Catholic divine. 

From Russia the most gratifying 
intelligence had been received. Four- 
teen new societies had been formed 
during the past year, which made the 
total number of Bible Societies in that 
country, amount to two hundred and 
siz. These were supported by all 
ranks of society, from the cottage to 





the throne, and not one clergyman was 
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hostile to the institution. InConstan- 
tinople the Bible was in the press, in 
the Turkish language, and many of 
the Turks had expressed a strong de- 
sire to have copies. From Sierra Le- 
one, Persia, Ceylon, Serampore, Mal- 
ta, the Grecian Archipelago, Hanover, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, Saxony, St. 
Helena, and various other parts, the 
most flattering accounts had been re- 
ceived. In most of these places, the 
same friendly disposition was percep- 
tible; at home, opposition had nearly 
hidden its diminished head ; and for 
England alone, an order had been 
given for the printing of 183,000copies 
of the sacred scriptures. 


Brighton Bible Society. 


The Eighth Anniversary of the La- 
dies’Bible Association was held on the 
evening of Thursday, October 11th, 
at the Old Ship Tavern, in the Assem- 
bly Room; which was filled with a 
large and respectable company, of 
whom the greater part were females. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. was called to 
the chair. The Report gave much sa- 
tisfaction. The business of the meet- 
ing was conducted by the Rev. W. 
Dealtry, Rev. Mr. Trescot, of the 
German Lutheran Church, in London, 
Rey. Dr. Hooker, Rev. Mr. Edelman, 
Rev. Mr. Lord, Mr. W. Penfold, C. 
Elliott, Esq. W. Wigney, Esq. Mr. 
J. Glaisyer, Dr. Abel, and Mr. W. 
Boys. With the various speeches 
delivered by the above gentlemen, the 
audience was at once entertained and 
edified ; but our limits will not permit 
us to enter into any detail of parti- 
culars. 


Bedford Bible Society. 


On Friday, the 12th, instant, the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Bedford and 
Bedfordshire Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held in the sessions house, his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford in the 


chair. Inaddressing the meeting, his 
Grace observed, that he rejoiced to 
see so numerous and respectable an as- 
sembly;—that the object of the society 
was, to distribute the Bible without 
note or comment ;—that the institution 
had outlived the calumnies with which 
in its infancy it had been assailed ;— 
that Christians of different views now 
met together through its benign influ- 
ence, in harmonious co-operation ;— 


and that its ultimate and glorious ten-- 


deney was, to make mankind better 
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and happier. It appeared from the 
Report, that since the commencement 
of this society, 16,917 Bibles and Tes- 
taments had been thrown into circula- 
tion, that the sum of £750 had been 
transmitted to the Parent Society, and 
that during the last year, 569 Bibles 
and 918 Testaments had been distri- 
buted. 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes took a tran- 
sient survey of the globe, and of the 
extending influence of Christianity 
among its various inhabitants. Of 
what had been already done, he took 
a comprehensive view, and expatiated 
in a pleasing manner on the readiness 
with which even the rulers of nations 
had come forward to promote the glo- 
rious cause. Four million copies of 
the sacred writings had already been 
distributed, but siz hundred millions of 
the human race still remain destitute 
of this invaluable blessing. This 
statement was received as a stimulus 
to renewed exertion, and the meeting 
concluded with an assurance from the 
noble chairman, that no effort of his 
should be wanting to promote the in- 
terests of this most useful and valuable 
institution. 

Warwick Bible Society. 


On Tuesday, October the 9th, a 
meeting was convened at the Court- 
house, Warwick, for the purpose of 
establishing an Auxiliary Bible Soci- 
ety for the county. F. Lawley, Esq. 
M. P. was called to the chair. ri 
Dudley, Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Grim- 
shaw being deputed from the Parent 
Society, opened the business of the 
meeting, which was advocated by the 
Rev. E. Burn, of Birmingham, and 
the Rev. E. Percy. 

We had fondly thought, that the 
importance of Bible Societies was so 
generally known, and so fully appre- 
ciated, that opposition would no more 
make its public appearance in this 
country. In this opinion, however, 
we have found ourselves deceived. 
At this meeting, the Rev. J. Boudir, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, ‘‘ recommended 
to the members of the establishment 
rather to support the old established 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which had the same object in 
view, and was supported by church- 
men only, whereas the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was principally 
in the hands of dissenters.” On such 
bigotry and folly it is useless to make 
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any remark. Messrs. Dudley, Burn, 
and Grimshaw, spoke in reply, and 
distinctly stated, that there was not a 
single Auxiliary Society in the king- 
dom, which had not a clergyman at its 
head. The meeting was also address- 
ed by the Rev, Messrs. Chambers, 
Williams, Jerrard, Spooner, Davies, 
Low, Bromily, Wade, Johnston, and 
B. Greathead, Esq. but not one among 
them was found -to support Mr. Bou- 
dir’srecommendation. The formation 
of the Society accordingly took place; 
and the benevolent principles on which 
it is founded, once more triumphed 
over the unavailing ¢fforts of oppo- 
sition. 

On the Thursday following, another 
meeting was held in the County-hall, 
at which G. F. Stratton, Esy. pre- 
sided. This was convened for the pur- 
een of forming a Branch Society, to 

placed under the fostering care of 
ladies. Hostility having been unsuc- 
cessful in its late attempts, hesitated 
to appear on the present occasion, and 
the Bible enjoyed its triumph without 
molestation. 


Hants Sunday School Union. 


On Wednesday, October 10th, the 
Hants Sunday School Union held their 
annual meeting, at the Swan-Inn, 
Chichester, where, about half-past 
six, nearly 200 persons, among whom 
were several ministers and teachers, 
sat down to breakfast. It appears 
from the statements given at this meet- 
ing, that connected with the Union 
there are at present 6,752 children and 
648 teachers, which, since the year 
1811, when this Union was formed, 
is an increase of 465 teachers, and of 
5009 scholars. 

On the same day, the associated 
churches held their half-yearly meet- 
ing, at the Rev. Mr. Hunt’s chapel. 
The annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Religion was held also in 
the afternoon ; from the Report of 
which it appeared, that, although a 
balance stood against the society last 
year, amounting to £1 ,409.2s. 9d. this 
had been discharged, and there re- 
mained in the hands of the treasurer, 
the sum of £55. The ministers and 
friends of these institutions, after par- 
taking a frugal dinner at the Dolphin- 
Inn, spent the remaining part of the 
evening in devising means for the 
Promotion of the objects which were 
connected with the associations. 





Missionary Meeting at Chester. 


This meeting was held on Monday, 
October 15th, at the Independent 
Chapel, Queen-street, in this city. 
D. F. Jones, Esq. was called to the 
chair. From the Report it appeared, 
that this Auxiliary Society had remit- 
ted to the Parent Institution £245, 
The chief speakers were Mr. Charrier, 
of Liverpool, Mr. Cooms, of Salford, 
Mr. Wilson, of Northwich, Dr. Stew- 
art, of Liverpool, Mr. Jones, of Holy- 
well, Mr. Robinson, of Middlewich, 
and Mr. Campbell, of London. This 
latter gentleman gave a most interest- 
ing account of his travels in the inte- 
rior of South Africa. The collection at 
this meeting amounted to £87. 10s. 6d. 


em 
Qiterarp Motices. 


Just Published, part 20, of Clarke’s Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, which completes the work, in 
2 vols. 4to. Chaka Ua 

Part 19, 0’ n’s Universal History, bei 
the completion of the 2d vol. 7 al 

Parts 9 and 12 of Clarke’s Folio Bible. 

Female Instructor, in 1 vol. Syo. 

Part 4, of Towne’s Farmer’s Directory. 

Pleasures of Home, and other Poems, by S. 
Porter. 

Stanzas addressed toa Missionary on leaving 
his native country, and other Poems, by Wm. 
Marshall, of Macclesfield. 4s. 

Preparing for publication, Miscellaneous 
Works of the late Robert Willan, M.D. F.R.S. 
F.A.S. comprising, an Inquiry into the Anti- 
quity of the Small Pox, Measles, and Scarlet 
Fever, Reports on the Diseases in London, &c, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. Edited by Ashley Smith, M. D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
of London. 

T. Atkinson has just published a Key to the 
Latin Language, teaching the Student how to 
make Latin into English, and English into Latin, 

J. Bosworth, of Little Horwood, Bucks, has 
lately published ‘‘An Introduction to Latin 
Construing, &c.”’ Also in another volume, 
“Latin Construing, or easy and emeniee 
Lessons from Classical Authors, with Rules for 
Translating Latin into English.” 

Mr. W. M. Harvard, late Missionary in Cey- 
lon, has just issued from the press “* An account 
of the Captivity and Escape of Captain Robert 
Kuox, who was treacherously detained twenty 
years in the Kingdom of Candy.” 

nea 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


1. On Lotteries. 

S. of Hollinwood asks, Are lotteries 
beneficial or injurious to society, and 
can the promoters of them be consi- 
dered as Christians acting according to 
the scripture? 

2. On Cordwainers. 

Ignoramus asks, What gave rise to 
the festival annually celebrated by the 
cordwainers, on the 25th of October ? 
Was Crispin a real or a fictitious 
character ? 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 27th OCTOBER, 1821. 

At this season of the year, when the export demand for many colonial articles, ceases, the 

trade of our port generally becomes languid ; the home consumption trade, however, seems 

to be on the increase, and this will be more observable by 2 reference to the transactions of 

the past month. 

The sales of Cotton during the last four weeks, amount to 22,955 packages; the imports for 
the same period only comprise 18,577 packages—the dealers and consumers have been the 
principal cust s, and they restrict themselves to the supply of their present wants: the 
present currency will be best ascertained by a reference to the operations of the week ending 
this day— , d. d. d. 

1410 Bags of Uplands, at Sh to ll 154 Bags of Minas at 93 to 11 

729 — Orleans, 84 to 12} Demararas, 10 to12 

Tennessee, 83 to 8} Carthagenas, Tito 7} 

Sea Island, ui to 23 West India, 95 

Stained, 1: Surinam ll to12 

Pernambucco, 12 to 12} 5 Surat 7 

Bahia 11 j Bengal 6 to 6} 
— Maranham, I1}to12 

The chief feature in these transactions is a diminution of price in Uplands. Sea Islands 
are supported better than expectation. Brazils barely maintain Jast week’s currency. The 
holders of Cotton are generally willing sellers, and the buyers being sparing in their purchases, 
there seems little prospect of an amendment in the price whilst such continues to be the case, 
or until the market be aided by some cause at present unforeseen. 

Tobacco.—Leaf Tobacco and Stemmed, suitable for home use, have been in moderate re- 
quest at previous rates. 

Sugars.—The public sales of British Plantation Sugars go off at full prices, fine qualities 
have fetched an advance of 1s. to 2s. per ewt. for Ireland. 

The sales of Coffee have been wholly confined to the Grocers, and consist principally in fair 
ordinary Jamaica at 103s. to 104s. per cwt. and middling Dutch, at 114s. per ewt. Since the 
decline in the Corn Market, many articles remotely ted therewith have been influenced 
in a similar proportion.—In the first place may be reckoned, 

Rice.—The sales in Carolina have been at a reduction of 2s. per cwt. and in East India 
the decline has been fully 3s. per cwt.—1500 bags were held up to auction on the 25th inst. 
when only about the moiety thereof was sold, at 11s. to 12s. per cwt. 

Rams have been also depressed, from the cause above alluded to.—Jamaicas, 16. O. P. 
have attained 2s. to 2s, 1d. per gallon; but there appears an evident tendency to a deeline. 

Dry Salteries, &c.—There has been a most extensive demand for Ashes—New York Pots, 
39s. to 39s. 6d. Montreal Pots, $2s. 6d. to 33s. Boston Pearls, 41s. to 42s. Montreal Pearls, 
37s. 6d. to 38s. per cwt. 1500 barrels good American Tarpentine obtained, by auction, 12s, 
per cwt. A lot of 250 tons of good Campeachy Logwood has been taken at £9. 10s. per ton. 
Spanish Fustic, £5. per ton. Nicaragua Wood, £60. per ton. 2000 bags of inferior Salt- 
petre were offered by auction two days since, and taken in at 22s. per cwt. 30 chests of 
fincal sold at 28s. per cwt. American Bees’ Wax at £12. 5s. per cwt. - Fish Oils keep 
tolerably steady: a cargo of Cod Oil just arrived offers at £20. per tun. Pale Seal Oil rates 
at £25. to £26. Palm Oil is lessened in value. Olive Oil gives way; and a sale of 30 tuns 
of Leghorn has been effected at £60. per tun. Seed Oils remain as last quoted. 

The prices of Baltic goods continue to recede: Yellow-candle Tallow now offers at 47s. 
per cwt. at which rate there is but little sale. Hemp likewise moves off slowly ; and for 
Flax, the demand has been very trivial for some time past. Pine Timber is but limited in 
sale at present. Mirimachi offers at 20}d. per cubic foot. Red Pine and Quebec Oak go off 
steadily. For Baltic Timber and Deals there is at present a regular, though not extensive 
demand. Quebec Staves are scarce, and a short import is anticipated. ; 

Our Corn Market is very flat and heavy, and still declines, in consequence of unusually 
heavy supplies, principally from Ireland; and the low average of Wheat leaves no immedi- 
ate prospect of epen ports, even to Wheat from Canada: the average is only 58s. 4d. per 
quarter. The supplies of farmers’ new Wheat from Ireland are generally more or less mixed 
with sprouted grains, which causes a great range in price ; for whilst there are samples 
new Irish Wheat, which will not command above 5s. per 70lb. there are others tolerably 
saleable at 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. per 701b. These remarks will apply to Oats and Barley, most 
of the samples of which (as yet received) have sustained injury from the weather. There is 
not any sale at present for bonded Wheat. Oats under the lock bave buyers for export to 
the colonies. For sweet Flour in bond, 29s. per barrel has been accepted ; but sour at pre- 
sent is unsaleable. No new Flax Seed yet arrived : the price for crushing is steady. No- 
thing doing just now in Clover Seed. 


*," Of the Rev. SAMUEL LEE, whose Portrait ornaments this Number, an interesting 
Memoir may be found, Col, 178, of the First Volume of the Imperial Magazine. 


LONDON: PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BY MH. FISHER. 
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MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS, 


Natural Occurrences in December. 


In this month, the kingdoms of nature 
are usually considered as presenting 
to our view a blank; the gloom of 
which can only be relieved by the an- 
ticipation of better days. But if we 
more narrowly investigate the subject, 
we shall find as much to excite curi- 
osity, and raise admiration, as in the 
more cheerful seasons of spring and 
summer. Ourmisapprehension springs 
from fixing our eyes on wrong objects, 
or not rightly viewing right ones. The 
providence of the Deity has fixed the 
residence of various animals in coun- 
tries where the variation of the seasons 
isso great, that while there is abun- 
dance of food and warmth at one pe- 
riod, but little of these necessaries are 
to be found at another; and the man- 
ner in which creatures, thus circum- 
stanced, are enabled to survive these 
deprivations is worthy of notice. Even 
in the human body an effect of extreme 
cold is to induce a state of torpor ; and 
those who perish from this cause, if 
not conveyed to a warm place, are 
found to die with the least suffering 
imaginable. 

A similar effect, but not ending in 
such a tragical result, is produced 
from the same cause in’ Many crea- 
tures which have constitutions not ca- 
pable of resisting its violence. The 
irritability of the heart and arteries 
not being operated on, through the 
abstraction of the usual stimulus of 
heat, a slower degree of the circula- 
tion of the blood is the result; hence 
follows a more languid action of the 
bodily organs ; and in consequence 
the waste of vital energy is so little, 
that the creature consumes not more 
life in a month at this season, than in 
a summer’s day. If the pulse beats 
but three or four times in a minute, 
instead of sixty times, evéry othcr 
function acts, and consequently wears, 
in the same proportion; and the only 
cireumstance necessary to enable a 

No, 34.—Vot, III. 





creature becoming torpid, to 
through this state without loss of life, 
is, that this sluggish circulation should 
still be adequate to furnish irritability 
sufficient for vitality to act upon. 

Another circumstance necessary to 
the safety of life, seems to be, that the 
body should be protected from the 
open air, to which, if it were exposed, 
the degree of cold might be so great 
as to exhaust the whole remaining 
warmth; or the alterations of temper- 
ature might cause such irregularity of 
action in the vessels as their small de- 
gree of power would not enable them 
to support. Uniform protection from 
cold seems, therefore, necessary to 
torpid animals ; and they seek it un- 
der ground, where they lie wrapped 
up in hay or grass collected in sum- 
mer; and sometimes beneath the snow 
itself, which, being a non-conductor of 
heat, answers the same purpose. 

The bat seeks some solitary cavern 
or crevice, where, suspended by its 
hinder legs, it continues wrapped about 
by its leathern wings. © creature 
appears capable of living in a state of 
torpidity, and of surviving it, whose 
life cannot be retained with a circula- 
tion from twenty to thirty times slower 
at one time than at another. Those 
which have not a sufficient supply of 
the irritable principle with so great a 
diminution of arterial action, may, 
indeed become torpid ; but the torpi- 
dity will invariably end in death. 
Animals which assume this state in 
one country, know nothing of it in an- 
other ; and except reptiles, the greater 
part of British animals may rather be 
said to doze than become torpid: a 
mild day revives them; and the dor- 
mouse and squirrel then visit their 
hoard of nuts, and the bat flies abroad 
in pursuit of insects. Animals awake 
in a temperature considerably lower 
than that in which they passed into 
the torpid state; the reason of which 
seems to be, that during the time of 
inaction, the irritability not being car- 
ried off as it is produced, is accumu- 
lated ; and the vessels become thereby 
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so much more liable to be affected by 
the application of stimuli. 

A similar effect is seen in vegeta- 
bles. Having suffered a diminution 
of their irritability by the summer’s 
process of flowering and fruiting, the 
decrease of the usual stimulus of heat 
causes them to sink into a state of in- 
action. Winter, by inducing this ef- 
fect, is as necessary in the economy 
of nature, as summer itself. During 
its dominion, irritability is again ac- 
cumulated, and with a warmer sun 
the vegetable awakes to life with re- 
novated vigour. 

In mild seasons, a few spring flowers 
are seen; and black hellebore, helle- 
borus niger, has been called Christmas 
rose, because it sometimes flowers in 
this month. 

The sketch, and it is a mere sketch 
which has been attempted, of natural 
occurrences in the ever varying sea- 
sons, will afford a glimpse of the Deity, 
who has created these things for the 
purpose of helping us in our endea- 
yours to understand Ais nature; and 
the more we understand, the more 
intensely we shall exclaim—Oh, the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God !---Certe Deus 
carmine dignus est. 

Utinam modo dicere possem 
Carmine digna Dei ! 

“ Hark my soul, how every thin 

Strives to serve our bounteous King ; 

Each a double tribute pays, 

Sings its part and then obeys. 

Nature’s chief and sweetest choir, 

Him with cheerful note admire, 

Chaunting every day their lauds, 

While the grove their song applauds. 

Though their voices lower be, 

Streams have too their melody ; 

Night and day they warbling ran, 

Never pause, but still sing on. 

All the flowers that gild the spring 

Hither their still music bring ; 

Ifheav’n bless them, thankful they 

Swell more sweet, and look more gay. 

Only we can scarce afford 

Phis short office to our Lord; 

We, on whom bis bounty flows, 

Always gives, and never owes. 

Wake, for shame, my sluggish heart ! 

Wake, = sing thy part ; 

Learn of birds and 5 to and flowers 

How to use thy nobler powers. 

Call all nature to thy ai 

Since ’twas he all nature made ; 

Join in one eternal song, 

Who to Deity belong. 

Live for ever, glorious Lord ! 

Live, by all thy works ador’d : 

One in three and three in one, 

Thrice we bow to thee alone.” 


Polperro. JONATHAN CovucH, 





POLE POPOEIEPPOCEPCOOEPO +CO LES 


OUR METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF POETS, 


No. 1.---The Poetry of Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
( Concluded from col. 976. ) 


Bat having now discharged the most 
unpleasing part of our critical duty, in 
pointing out the blemishes of our au- 
thor, we approach the more delightful 
one of doing justice to his merits, 
“Audi alteram partem” is an obser- 
vation no less applicable to criticism 
than to law. Though Mr. H. cannot 
be allowed a very high place in com- 
parison with many of his greatestcon- 
temporaries, he must still be allowed 
to possess no small share of positive 
excellence, and this of a very original 
stamp. There is a liveliness and 
clearness of thought and expression 
in his whole manner, which cannot be 
easily mistaken, This is no less ma- 
nifested in his poetic than in his prose 
composition, and is what entitles him 
to the character of a remarkable, if 
not of an able, writer. As an editor of 
periodical papers, either in politics or 
literature, whether Examiners or Indi- 
cators, he is distinguished for a degree 
of ability and information in conduct- 
ing them, not only highly respectable, 
but which we have seldom seen sur- 
passed. The ‘ Indicator” embraces a 
range of literary subjects, equally 
amusing and original, and occasion- 
ally treated in a very happy manner, 
On the *“‘ Examiner,” and the more 
tender ground of politics, we do not 
choose to touch, further than to re- 
mark, that Mr. L. H.’s own hand is 
easily discernible in it, from its pe- 
culiar characteristics of shrewdness 
and of force, of flippancy and of sin- 
gularity. 

His earlier poems are still more 
original than his later productions, 
with less correctness and cultivation, 
and a stronger tincture of quaintness 
and familiarity. These qualities, with 
an air of youthful vigour and freshness 
of character, are strikingly manifested 
in the poems entitled * Foliage,” in 
his ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” and several 
other of his minor pieces. Of this 
originality and liveliness of genius, 
we shall subjoin a few specimens, 
which may not be wholly uninteresting 
to our readers. ‘The description of 
our poet’s favourite viliage retreat, 1s 
at once characteristic of the beauty 
and singularity of his manner. Itis 
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in the height of Mr. H.’s natural de- 
scription, but has something too much 
like a bird’s-eye view of the scenery 
he delineates. 


SONNET.——DESCRIPTION OF HAMPSTEAD. 


« A steeple issuing from a leafy rise, 

With farmy fields in front, and sloping green, 
Dear Hampstead, is thy southern face serene, 
Silently smiling on approaching eyes 

Within, thine over-shifting looks surprise, 
Streets, hills, and dells, trees overhead now 


seen, 

Now down below with smoking roofs between, 

A village revelling in varieties. 

Then northward, what a range! with heath 
and pond, 

Nature’s own ground ; woods that let mansions 
through, 

And cottaged vales with pillowy fields beyond, 

And clump of dark’ning pines, and prospects 


ue 

And that clear path thro’ all, where daily meet 

Cool cleeks and brilliant eyes, and morn elas- 
tit feet.’’ 


There is much affectionate feeling, 
mingled with a tinge of affectation, in 
_ following tender lines to his little 

y: 


TO T. L. He. SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A SICK- 
NESs. 


ee my breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish with sudden shrink 
That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillow’d meekness, 
hy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 
The little tender hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now ; 
And calmly midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness, 
The tears are in their bed. 
Ah! first-born of thy mother, 
Wher life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister—father too ;— 
My light where’er I go, 
My bird when prison-bound, 
My hand-in-hand companion ;—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round.” 


But we cannot afford to give the 
whole, or one that follows, much more 
lively and singular, to his other little 
boy. The spirit of it is, indeed 





« Fa‘: of little loves for oars, 
Full of songs and full of flowers ;” 


but we have promised to cull from 
the poet’s ‘‘ Foliage,” a few only of 
the brightest and the greenest leaves, 
forming a fresh and glowing wreath 
for the poet’s brow. We have pretty 
stoutly insisted on his faults, and we 
now take the more pleasure in exhibit- 
ing his merits. 

We were much struck with some 
lines in a tribute to the memory of the 
late Princess Charlotte. It is entitled 
‘“* His Departed Love, to Prince Leo- 
pold.” (set to music by Vincent No- 
vello.) 


The Princess is supposed to address 
her beloved Consort: — 

** T know, dear love, thou canst not see 
The face that looks on thine, 

Thou can’st not touch or come to me, 
But all this pow’r is mine ; 

And I can touch that bosom still 

And now I do so by that thrill.” 

The night I past thee from my clay, 
And kiss’d thy brow’s despair, 

I met upon my moonlight way 
A hundred spirits fair, 

A bundred brides, who all like me 

Died in that first sweet agony. 

Aud we inhabit wondrous bow’rs, 
Which, though they cannot fade, 

Have sympathy with the sweet pow’rs 
Of those our smiles obey’d ; 

For as on earth ye spread delight, 

The leaves are thick and flow’rs grow bright. 

Then turn thee to thy wonted will, 
Dry thine and others tears ; 

And we will build our palace still, 
With tops above the spheres ; 

And when thon too art fancied dead, 

There, there shall be our bridal bed.” 


Such lines are expressive of much 
feeling, and no little poetic power, 
while there is less of Mr. H.’s peculi- 
arities observable than usual. But it 
is not in the descriptive or pathetic 
only that he excels, he can oceasion- 
ally strike a bolder chord, which vi- 
brates on some of the strongest feelings 
of our nature. His natural style of 
expression is also well adapted to give 
clear and forcible versions of some of 
the great poets of antiquity. Thus in 
his translations of some very pasetic 
parts of the great father of poetry, 
Homer himself, he has succeeded far 
beyond our expectations. It is reall 
too good to omit. Priam, in anguis 
for the loss of Hector, and getting rea- 
dy to go and ransom the body, vents 
his temper on his subjects and chil- 
dren. “We think Mr. H. very power- 
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fully preserves the feeling and spirit 
of the original :—Priam speaks. 


*¢ Off, with a plague, you scandalous multitade ; 
Convicted knaves, have you not groans enough 
At home, that thus you come oppressing me? 
Or am I mocked because Saturnian Jove 

Has smitten me, and taken my best boy ?— 
Bat ye shall feel yourselves ; for ye will be 
Mach easier for the Greeks to rage among, 
Now he is gone ; but I, before I see 

That time, and Troy laid waste and trampled 


on, 
Shall have gone downinte the darksome house. 


So saying, with his stick he drove them off, 
And they went out, the old man urged them so, 
And he called out in anger to his sons, 

To Helemes and Paris, god-like Agathon, 
And Pamnon, and Anti omg Polites 
Lond in the tumult, and Deiphobus, 
Hippothous, and the admirable Dius, 
These nine, he gave his orders to in anger : 


Be quicker, do, and help me, evil children, 

Down-looking set! Would ye had all been 
killed, 

Instead of Hector, at the ships! Oh me, 
Curs’d creature that I am! I had brave sons 
Here in wide Troy, and now J cannot say 
That one is left me,—Mestor, like a god, 
And Troilus, my fire-hearted charioteer, 
And Hector, who for mortal, was a god, 
For he seem’d born—not of a mortal man 
Bat of a god ; yet Mars has swept them all ; 
And none but these convicted knaves are left 


me, 

Liars and dancers, excellent time-beaters, 
Notorious pilferers of lambs and goats !— 
Why don’t ye get the chariot ready, and set 
The things upon it here, that we may go? 


He said, and the young men took his rebuke 
With awe, and brought the rolling chariot 
forth.” 


But perhaps the following is even 
superior, both in the subject and exe- 
cution of it. The poor old king ap- 
proaches the tent of Achilles to petition 
for the body ofhis favourite son, whom 
he had slain. 


«« Great Priam came, without their seeing him, 
And kneeling down he grasped Achilles’ knees, 
And kissed those terrible hands, man-slaugh- 


tering, 
Which had depriv’d him of so many sons. 
And as a man who is pressed heavily 
For having slain another, flies awa 
To foreign lands, and comes into the house 
Of some great man, and is beheld with wonder; 
So did Achilles wonder to see Priam, 
And the rest wonder’d, looking at each other, 
Bat Priam, praying to him, spoke these words. 


‘God-like Achilles, think of thine own father, 
Who is, as I am, at the weary door 
Of age: and tho’ the neighbouring chiefs may 

vex him, 
And he has none to keep his evils off, 
Yet, when he hears that thon art still alive, 
He gladdens inwardly, and daily hopes 
To see his dear son coming back from Troy. 
But I, forbidden creature! I had once 
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Brave sons in Troy, and now I cannot say 

That one is left me. Fifty children had I 

When the Greeks came ; nineteen were of one 
womb ; 

The knees of many of these, fierce Mars has 
loosened ; 

And he who had no peer, Troy’s prop and 
theirs, 

Him hast thoa kill’d now, fighting for his 
country, 

Hector ; and for his sake am I come here 

To ransom him, bringing a countless ransom. 

Bat thou, Achilles, fear the gods and think 

Of thine own father, and have mercy on me ; 

For I am mech more wretched, and have borne 

What never mortal bore, I think, on earth, 

To lift unto my mouth the hand of him 

Who slew my boys.’ 


He spoke ; and there arose 
Sharp longing in Achilles for his father ; 
And taking Priam by the hand, he gently 
Pat him away ; for both shed tears to think 
Of other times : the one most bitter one 
For Hector, and with wilfal wretchedness 
Lay right before Achilles ; and the other 
For his own father now, and now his friend; 
And the whole house might hear them as they 

moan’d. 

Bat when divine Achilles had refresh’d 
His soul with tears, and sharp desire had left 
His heart and limbs, he got up from his throne, 
And raised the old man by his hand, and took 
Pity on his grey head aut his grey chin.” 


To this specimen of Mr. L. H.’s 
powers as a translator, we must beg 
leave to add a no less admirable one 
from the Italian. It is Torquato Tas- 
so’scelebrated Ode on the Golden Age, 
sung by the chorus in the beautiful 
pastoral drama of the Aminta: 


CHORUS. 
“ O, lovely age of gold! 
Not that the riversroll’d = - 
With milk, or that the woods dropp’d honey- 
dew ; 
Not that the ready ground 
Produc’d without a wound 
Or the mild serpent had no teeth that slew ; 
Not that a cloudless blue 
For ever was in sight, 
Or that the beav’n which barns, 
And now is cold by turns, 
Look’d out in glad and everlasting light : 
No, nor that even the insolent ships from far 
Brought war to no new land, and riches worse 
than war; 


But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented pain, 
That idol of mistakes, that worshipp’d cheat, 
That honour,—since so call’d, 
By vulgar minds appall’d, 
Play’d not the tyrant with our nature yet. 
It had not come te fret 
The sweet and happy fold 
Of gentle human kind ; 
Nor did its hard law bind 
Souls nurs’d in freedom ; but that law of gold, 
That glad and golden law, all free and fitted, 
Which natare’s own hand wrote,—what pleases 
is permitted. 
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Then among streams and flowers 
The little winged powers 
Went singing carols without torch or bow : 
The nymphs and shepherds sat 
Mingling with innocent chat [low 
Sports and low whispers; and with whispers 


Kisses that would not go. 
* * * id 7” 


* 
Our sorrows and our pains, 
These are thy noble gains! 
Bat oh! thou love's and natare’s masterer, 
Thou conqueror of the crown’d, 
What dost thou on this ground, 
Too small a circle for thy mighty sphere ? 
Go, and make slumber dear 
To the renown’d and high ; 
We here, alowly race, 
Can live without thy grace 
After the use of mild antiquity: 
Go, let us love; since years 
No trace allow, and life soon disappears, &c. 


But we must here interrupt our 
visions of the ‘‘ golden prime,” and 
take our leave of the poetry of Mr. H. 
to pursue more serious duties, and 
fulfil the higher and more useful ob- 
jects of our work. Though moral and 
religious views, and the promotion of 
“peace and good will to man,” with 
christian knowledge and humility, be 
the chief aim of our uniform and unre- 
mitting efforts, we are occasionally 
glad to season our instruction with the 
glad voice and the fresh and invigo- 
rating spirit of the muse. In accom- 
plishing this, however, we shall en- 
deavour to bring before our readers 
only such of our distinguished poets, 
whose works are equally celebrated 
for taste and genius, as for the purer 
qualities and more ennobling princi- 
ples of humanity, morals, and _ re- 
ligion. ma Ws 

—— 
Answer to a Query on the Division of 
the Earth in the Days of Peleg. 


In col. 865, a Query was inserted re- 
specting ‘‘The Division of the Earth 
in the days of Peleg,” to which, in 
col. 977, a brief answer was given. 
Since the preceding appeared, we 
have been favoured with the following, 
which, asit takes another view of the 
subject, we also insert. 
Mr. EpitTor, 

Sir,—In answer to a Query from E. 
W. “On the Division of the Earth in 
the days of Peleg ;” inserted col. 865 
of your September number ; the un- 
derwritten extract from an excellent 
and impartial work, ‘‘The History of 
all Religions, by John Bellamy, au- 
thor of Biblical Criticisms-in the Clas- 


Answer to a Query on the Division of the Earth. 
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sical Journal,” will not, perhaps, be 
unacceptable or uninteresting to your 
numerous readers. 

I am, your’s, respectfully, 


AIZEOs. 
125, Oxford-Street, London. 


PeLeG means to divide, therefore it 
is said, in his days the earth was divided. 
Some have thought that this has rela- 
tion to the earth; that originally it was 
in one compact mass, and that at this 
period of the world it was divided by 
an earthquake as itis now; buta sup- 
position of this nature cannot be ad- 
mitted, because it leaves us to con- 
clude that the Divine Being could not 
foresee what should happen, and 
therefore, that when the time came, 
he found it necessary to make this 
division.—But leaving such suppo- 
sitions to those who can be satisfied 
with them, I shall give what I con- 
ceive to be a more rational account of 
this transaction, more consistent with 
the understanding of the original wri- 
ter of the sacred scriptures, which 
treat only concerning things apper- 
taining to religion, and the future state 
of man. 

By the earth, in scripture language, 
is frequently meant the inhabitants, 
Gen. vi. 11. The earth also was corrupt. 
—ch. xi. i. And the whole earth was of 
one language.—ch. xix. 31. After the 
manner of all the earth— Psalm c. 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
ye lands.—Deut. xxxii. 1. Hear, O 
earth, the words of my mouth.—1st 
Kings x. 24. And all the earth sought 
Solomon.—Therefore it is more con- 
sistent with enlightened reason, and 
we have the authority of scripture to 
conclude, that some other division 
was meant by the sacred writer.— 
Now, as it appears that these names 
were given by the patriarchs to their 
descendants, to signify the states of 
these patriarchal churches, it is also 
as certain that at this time there was 
a division made among them, for a 
singular change took place in the first 
order of patriarchs, from Adam to 
Enoch, Ban are said to have lived 
800 years after the birth of their suc- 
cessors. Thus: 


Seth after the birth of Enos - - 807 
Enos after the birth of Cainan - 815 
Cainan after the birth of Mahalaleel 840 
Mahalaleel after the birth of Jarad 830 
Jared after the birth of Enoch - 9800 


years. 
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And that this applies to the ecclesi- 
astical department, or the church, as 
well as to the patriarchs, may be al- 
lowed, because it is said that Enoch 
walked with God three hundred years 
after the birth of Methuselah, before 
he was translated ; which is suflicient 
to convince us that a very consider- 
able change took place in the church 
in the time of righteous Enoch. 

Thus it is said of the first five patri- 
archs, beginning with Seth, by whom 
the first visible church was manifested, 
that they lived upwards of 800 years 
after the birth of their first-born son, 
to the change which took place in the 
time of Enoch: even as it is said of 
the first five patriarchs of the second 
order from Noah, by whom the second 
visible church was manifested, that 
they lived upwards of 400 years only 
after the birth of their first-born son, 
to the change which took place at the 
time of Peleg. 

Noah was 500 years old at the birth 
of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, Gen. v. 
32; but asit is expressly said that he 
lived 350 years after the flood, ch. ix. 
29, and that his three sons were mar- 
ried when they went into the ark, they 


must have been 50 years old at the 
time of the flood, which authorizes us 
to state, that after the birth of his first- 
born son, 


Noah lived 


Shem after the birth 
Arphaxad after the birth of Salah 403 


years. 
abe - 400 
of Arphaxad 500 


Salah after the birth of Eber 403 
Eber after the birth of Peleg 430 


But that which confirms us in the 
opinion that the division of the earth 
in the time of Peleg was a division of 
the church, is, that from Peleg to 
Serug, these patriarchs are said to 
have lived only half the time of the 
first five, that is 200 years after the 
birth of their first-born son.—Thus 
Peleg lived after the birth of Reu 209 
years ; Reu after the birth of Serug, 
207 years; Serug after the birth of 
Nahor, 200 years. 

Now, if we consider that at this 
period, the Chaldean empire was ex- 
tending its conquests over a great part 
of the east, that the love of dominion 
when aided by power will not suffer 
itself to be controlled, it is no wonder 
that the Chaldean power put an end 
to this ancient patriarchal-monarchical 
form of government. We have scrip- 
ture and history to prove, that this 


division, which took place in the time 
of Peleg, was a division of the kingly 
and the priestly offices, arising from a 
general apostasy from the true wor- 
ship of God, which caused a division 
in the church ; the greatest part, either 
from compulsion, or from the preva- 
lence of example, adopted the polite 
worship of the Babylonians, the de- 
scendants of Ham. Thus the mo- 
narchical form of government, which 
fromthe time of Noah had been joined 
to the ecclesiastical, was now divided ; 
but the priestly patriarchal was still 
retained in Peleg, and in his descend- 
ants down to Serug; like that which 
now exists in the patriarch of the 
Greek church at Constantinople, who 
is considered as a nominal head of 
that church, but who has not any 
power as a temporal prince ; or some- 
what like the pope, who, since his 
dominion has been circumscribed, and 
his. authority questioned, is reduced 
to a similar situation. 


a 


ON THE NEGLECT OF GENIUS, 


Mr. EpitTor. 

S1r,—The observations in your Maga- 
zine for October, (col. 937) on this 
subject, have led me to throw together 
the few following remarks for your 
consideration ; hoping, as well as the 
writer of those observations, that some 
abler hand will speedily take up the 
subject, as it is one on which a great 
deal may be said, it being of a peculi- 
arly interesting nature. 

Could we by any possible means 
take a retrospective glance at the ge- 
nius of every man who has lived with- 
in the last century, we should find 
that few, very few indeed, have met 
with the encouragement they deserved 
or expected. This arises from a vari- 
ety of causes; from the difficulty, and 
even the impossibility, of persons, who 
are able and willing to assist them, 
ever becoming acquainted with their 
situation, on account of the vast mul- 
titude who people this “fair world ;” 
and when acquainted, probably from 
a want of sufficient judgment to dis- 
tinguish the risings of that genius, 
which they would otherwise be willing 
to encourage and extend.—The prin- 
cipal reason why so many geniuses 
are never brought into action, Is Ow- 
ing to their having no opportunity to 
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give to the world the productions of 
minds, that might, with cultivation, 
arrive at the pinnacle of excellence ; 
and they are left to die unknown and 
unlamented. It was with this idea 
impressed upon his mind that Gray 
wrote his well-known verse: 
“Fall many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 


Full many a flower is born to blash unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


This of course occurs more frequent- 
ly among the lower orders of society 
than others, arising from the want of 
means, and the employment of a great 
portion of their time in procuring the 
necessaries of life; while the other 
classes have more time and money at 
their disposal. How many Cornwalls 
and Wordsworths have passed their 
days in the “ life-consuming den” of a 
cotton manufactory, or dragged on a 
miserable existence in a garret, stran- 
gers almost to every comfort of civil- 
ization and of social life? 


**So it has been, and so it must!” 


This does not arise so much from a 
general want of willingness in the pub- 
lic to relieve, (for, upon the whole, I 
must think that the people of England 
have not been backward in rewarding 
merit,) as from a want of knowledge 
where these individuals are to be 
found. But when they are discovered, 
how tenderly should they use them! 
how should they excite their ardour in 
the pursuit of those objects of litera- 
ture or art which are open to their 
view, forgiving little faults and fail- 
ings,though they might occur “seventy 
times seven.” 

In addition to the names of the un- 
fortunate Chatterton and Savage, 
which your correspondent has addu- 
ced, allow me to notice one who was, 
this time last year, awake to all the 
Joveliness of the scenes of nature,— 
mingling them with his lively imagi- 
nation,—and blessing and delighting 
the world with his productions,—I 
mean the poet Keats.—*‘ There is but 
a small portion of the public acquaint- 
ed with the writings of this young 
man; yet they were full of high ima- 
gination and delicate fancy, and his 
images were beautiful, and more en- 
tirely his own, perhaps, than those of 
any living writer whatever. He had 
a fine ear, a tender heart; and at 
times, great force and originality of 
€xpression ; and, notwithstanding all 





this, he has been suffered to rise and 
pass away almost without notice. The 
laurel has been awarded (for the pre- 
sent) to other brows: the bolder aspi- 
rants have been allowed to take their 
station on the slippery steps of the 
temple of fame, while he has been 
nearly hidden among the crowd during 
his life, and has at last died, solitary 
and in sorrow, in a foreign land.---- 
His sad and beautiful wish is at last 
accomplished : it was, that he might 
drink ‘“‘of the warm south”, and 
‘‘ leave the world unseen,’’—and—(he 
is addressing the nightingale, )}— 


“ And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amongst the leaves hast never 
known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other 


oan ; 
Whee palsy shakes a few, and last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-tlun, and 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow, 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow.” 


Tis true, he was nearly ‘hidden 
among the crowd;’’ but, notwith- 
standing his works were known to 
some persons, he was treated by them 
in a manner for which they may now 
be sorry, but for which they cannot 
atone! It was Ais ill fate to encounter 
the criticism of men now living, who, 
almost without any of those feelings 
that ought to be possessed by them, 
have cast a degree of ridicule and con- 
tempt upon every passage which they 
could discover in his writings; not 
for the purpose of warning the poet, 
nor in the true spirit of criticism, but 
to indulge their own personal hatred 
of the man, because he was attached 
to a party to which they were opposed, 
—It was this that damped the ardour 
of his poetical genius,—this that gave 
a shock to his delicate frame and feel- 
ings,—and to this he has fallen a prey 
before the summer of his days had 
passed away. 

It is well for the honour of England 
that these cases are of so rare oceur- 
rence. Itis well that there are indivi- 
duals who do their utmost to rescue 
genius from the grasp of poverty, 
where they find it thus oppressed ; 
for it is well known, that for want of 
timely support, both poets and paint- 
ers, and others of every profession, 
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have sunk from the rank they held in 
society to the lowest ebb of misery; 
and have been compelled to neglect all 
their intellectual labours : 


* Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their souls.” 


Seeing this is the case, what pow- 
erfal claims press’ upon every indivi- 
dual to assist to the utmost of his 
ability, men of genius, when labour- 
ing under pecuniary difficulties !—The 
benefit they rencer to the individual is 
great; the benefit they render to their 
country is greater; and, as their own 
reward, what a variety of pleasing 
thoughts niustarise in their minds, on 
the recollection, that probably they 
have been the means of saving a wor- 
thy man_ from an early grave, of pre- 
serving him alive for the bringing up 
of his children, and knowing, in short, 
that all his posterity will bless his 
name ! 

I will take the liberty of mentioning 
a circumstance related by a friend a 
few days ago, closely bearing upon 
the subject. I will abstain from men- 
tioning names, but I could do it most 
willingly : the gentleman, if he should 
happen to see this, must know that I 
refer to him, and must feel an inward 
pleasure in the consciousness of having 
done an action, more worthy to be 
recorded in the page of history, than 
those of the warrior in the field of 
blood; and, if death had not interpo- 
sed between his good intentions and 
the object of them, he, no doubt, 
would have been the means of giving 
to the world the productions of a 
splendid genius, and of raising a wor- 
thy family from comparative indigence 
te affluence and ease. 

The family I speak of had a son, 
who was always remarkably fond of 
drawing; he had attained his 16th 
year, and manifested an ardent desire 
to be apprenticed to an artist. The 
parents applied to several, but none 
would take him without a sum of mo- 
ney above what they could in any 
manner collect together. He, how- 
ever, was not to be thwarted in the 
pursuit of the object so near his heart. 
He waited upon the gentleman to 
whom I refer, and wished him to take 
him under his care; the gentleman 
observed, that he thought it singular 
he should apply in such a manner to 
him ; when the youth said, he trusted 
he would have no cause to repentif he 





took him: upon this the gentleman 
asked him if he had any specimens of 
his ability to show, when the youth 
produced two or three drawings he 
had with him, upon which he was de- 
sired to call again and bring some 
more. The youth obeyed; the conse- 
quence was, the worthy gentleman 
took him without a farthing, and found 
him possessed of a genius truly great. 
But five months had not elapsed, 
before death claimed him for his 
own. 

Another genius, a poet, was lately 
rescued by the kindness of some gen- 
tleman from the poverty that sur- 
rounded him, I mean John Clare, the 
peasant, who has published two orthree 
volumes of poetry, which display the 
powers of a mind, that, with proper 
culture, I have no doubt will further 
interest the public, and add one more 
poet to the number for which this 
country is at present so distinguished. 
Trusting that these gentlemen, as well 
as the individual referred to above, 
may long experience the pleasing 
satisfaction of being entitled to the 
good wishes, at least, of all who know 
them, I need scarcely say that they 
have mine most sincerely. 

I remain, Your’s, &c. 
M. 


Acton-Place, Oct. 3. 
ee 
OBSERVATIONS ON LIGHT. 
( Concluded from col. 988. ) 


However unaccountable it may be, 
such is the fact; light is reflected. 
And to this reflection we are indebted 
for whatever enters into our view, 
which is not itself luminous; for the 
sight of whatever is sublime, or beau- 
tiful, or usefal, in nature or in art 
Were it not for the reflection of light, 
the only things visible would be the 
sun, stars, candles, &c. But it is 
evident, that the sun itself is lighted 
up, not so much to be looked at, 
as to empower us to look at other 
things. What is called day light, is 
light reflected from various terrestrial 
bodies; from air, clouds, earth, &c. 
Were it not for this reflection, if we 
turned our back to the sun, in the 
clearest day, we should see nothing ; 
and if we turned our face to that jumi- 
nary, I apprehend his unbroken, un- 
refractd rays, would overwhelm us 
with their effulgence. I see, or think 
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I see, a most admirable display of 
wisdom and foresight, when consider- 
ing the manner in which light is re- 
flected by our atmosphere. If it was 
merely by chance, that our globe was 
encompassed with an elastic fluid, 
which, by reflecting the rays of the 
sun in all directions, enables us in all 
directions to see; to say the least of 
it, it was a very good chance !! 

I am not an optician, I am not 
reading a paper on optics, I can there- 
fore say but little on the causes and 
laws of the refraction of light. The 
introduction of the following observa- 
tions, I hope the clemency of gentle- 
men of the society will excuse, 

1. Light, when propelled from a 
luminous body, proceeds in a right 
line, and will keep that course for 
ever, if not interrupted by the resist- 
ance or attraction of some other sub- 
stance. 

2. When a ray of light comes to a 
point within a given distance of any 
body, it is at that point either repelled 
or attracted ; if repelled, it is then 
called a reflected ray; if attracted, it 
then enters upon the process of re- 
fraction. 

3. The instant a ray of light comes 
within the limit of the attraction of 
any body, its course is altered; and 
it inclines towards the perpendicular, 
i.e. towards the line, which cutting 
the point where attraction commences, 
is perpendicular to the surface or 
plane of attraction. This observation 
supposes the ray to come in an oblique 
direction. 

4. The ray of light, while it is in the 
limit of attraction, and has not actu- 
ally entered the body, is called in op- 
tics, the incident ray: and the angle 
which is contained betwixt such a ray 
and the perpendicular, is called the 
angle of incidence. 

5. When a ray is past the limit of 
attraction, and has actually entered 
the body, it is bent, or altered in its 
course a second time. According to 
the technicale of optics, it is then said 
to bea refracted ray: and the angle 
which is contained betwixt such a ray 
and the perpendicular, is called the 
angle of refraction. 

6. If the ray of light pass out of a 





rarer into a denser medium, it invari- 
ably inclines towards the perpendicu- | 
lar; if out of a denser medium into | 
one that is rarer, it inclines from the | 
perpendicular. This may be illustra- 
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ted by a simple experiment: take a 
basoa, or any hollow vessel; place at 
the bottom of it a piece of Money ; let 
a person recede from the vessel until 
he lose sight of the money, then pour 
clear water into the vessel, ‘and the 
piece of money will again become 
visible. Now in this°experiment it is 


to be observed, that the rays of light 
reflected from the piece of money, 
passing out of the water which is 
dense, into the air which is more rare, 
inclines from the perpendicular ; and 
greater distance from 


so is seen at a 
it. 

7. It is a fundamental law in optics, 
that the angle of refraction is as the 
angle of incidence; i. e. the perpen- 
dicular line which cats the point, 
where the ray enters the refracting 
medium, forms the same angle’ with 
the ray of incidence, as it does with 
the refracted ray. 

To the refrangibility of light, we are 
indebted for advantages not to be 
estimated. We derive from it, in 
great part, the dawn of the morning, 
the twilight of the evening, and the 
useful light of noon-day. It is that 
which gives to the convex lens its 
power; and in the telescope, its virtue 
“to celestial lengthens human sight.” 

A chemical view of the nature of 
light, I must leave to gentlemen who 
make chemistry their study. The 
identity, or the combination of light 
with caloric; its effects on vegetation, 
and especially in producing vegetable 
grecn ; its combination with different 
gases, and the manner in whieh it is 
given out by combustion—these and 
many other interesting particulars, 
which enter into this view of the sub- 
ject, the want of time, or the want of 
ability, or both, obliges me to pass 
over. 

With the same rapidity I must dis- 
miss the consideration of light which 
is emitted from the ignus fatui, and 
other meteors—from sea water, fishes, 
and insects, the glow-worm in parti- 
cular—and from various putrescent 
and phosphorescent substances. I 
venture, however, the conjecture, that 
electricity is the true solution of the 
difficulties attending these mysteri- 
ous appearances in nature. 

1 cannot, however, close this paper, 
without taking the opportunity which 
is afiorded me, of stating what appear 
to me, some serious and. weighty ob- 
jections against the Newtonian, or 
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commonly received theory oflight. If 
these objections should be removed 
by any gentleman present, I shall 
think myself in no small degree happy 
in having introduced them. 

1. Then is not the transmission of 
rays, or particles of light, from the 
sun, forinstance, contrary to the known 
laws of attraction and gravitation? 
According to those laws, should we 
not suppose that distinct material 
particles, instead of proceeding with 
such velocity from the sun, would sink 
upon his surface ? 

2. If the sun is, from all points of 
his immense sphere, continually throw- 
ing off such floods of material sub- 
stance, is it not clear, that in the 
course of time the sun must waste 
away; and so will be verified the 
poet’s prediction, “ The sun himself 
shall grow dim with age !” Dr. Priest- 
ley made some experiments, the result 
of which was, that the sun is in reality 
wasting; and that its diameter is al- 
ready diminished six or seven inches. 
I, who am of opinion that He who 
made the sun, originally designed 
it to shine its appointed season, think 
there is something dark, and chilly, 
and freezing, in this waning, wasting, 
dying sun ! 

3. If two rays of light, proceeding 
in right lines from two luminous bo- 
dies, come in contact with each other, 
is it not plain that they must discom- 
mode and interrupt, and alter each 
other's course. But think what innu- 
merable multitudes of such rays are 

ropelled from the fixed stars; and 

ow they must come in contact with 
each other at every possible angle ! 
How is it, on this supposition, that 
their order is not disturbed? How is 
it that they reach us at all? 

4. A small taper alight in open air, 
is visible at a distance of two miles. 
An eye moving round the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, of which the flame 
is the centre, meets the light at every 
point. It will follow that a flame, 
whose magnitude is not sensibly di- 
minished, fills with positive, material 
substance, a hemisphere, whose 
longest diameter is four miles! Is 
not this incredible? 

5. Take a piece of paper, which, as 
every one knows, is porous to a great 
degree, admitting water with profu- 
sion; but it is opake, allowing but 
little light to pass through it. Dip 
this paper in oil, or in other words, 


fill up its pores, and it becomes trans- 
parent. Is not this a fact, which 
bears hard upon the supposition, that 
rays of light pass through the pores of 
bodies; for as the paper is the most 
porous before it is oiled, ought it 
not also to be then most transpa- 
rent? 
a 
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The situation of John was indeed 
most critical. Whilst he was negoci- 
ating with the King of the Romans, 
Ladislaus had occupied the papal ter- 
ritories with a numerous and well ap- 
pointed army, and threatened to lay 
siege to Bologna, which was then the 
residence of the pontifical court. In 
these circumstances, the most steady 
adherents of the Pope were seized 
with a panic. Some fled to Ferrara, 
and others to Venice. John was about 
to follow them, when his fears were 
relieved by the intelligence that La- 
dislaus had been obliged to suspend 
his march in consequence of a violent 
access of fever. This news was soon 
followed by tidings of his death, which 
event took place in the month of Au- 
gust, in the year 1414.* 

Being thus freed from the pressure 
of a formidable enemy, and no longer 
standing in need of the assistance of 
the Emperor, John was strongly in- 
clined to evade the holding of a gene- 
ral council, and to repair to Rome, 
which city was ready to receive him 
with open arms. To this step he was 
incited by the admonitions of his rela- 
tives and friends, who warned him to 
take care lest, though he went to the 
council as Pope, he should return as 
a private man. But he was deterred 
from following their advice by the re- 
monstrances of the Cardinals, who 
unanimously represented to him the 
scandal which he would excite through- 
out the whole of Christendom, should 
he, by a violation of his solemn en- 
gagements, defeat the measures which 
were in progress for putting an end to 
the schism, and for enforcing the 
reformation of the church. Yielding 
to their importunity, he set out from 








* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. ii 
4—9. 
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Bologna on the Ist day of October, 
1414, and entered the city of Con- 
stance in great state on the 28th of the 
same month. 

Before the termination of his jour- 
ney, circumstances occurred which 
his conscious mind interpreted as 
omens of ill lack, As he was passing 
through the city of Trent, a jester, 
who composed a part of his retinue, 
repeated to him a proverb, which 
intimates, that every Pope who passes 
through Trent is undone. As he was 
crossing one of the Tyrolese mountains, 
his carriage was overturned, which 
accident drew from him an observa- 
tion in which more was meant than 
met the ear, namely, “‘ By the devil, 
I am down, I had better have staid at 
Bologna ;” and then looking towards 
the city of Constance, he exclaimed, 
‘I plainly see yonder the trap where 
foxes are caught.”’* 

Leonardo did not accompany his 
master to Constance, but followed 
him in the course of a few weeks. On 
the last day of December, 1414, he 
wrote to Nicolo Niccoli the following 
animated and interesting account of 
his journey. 

“If I thought you were at all inte- 
rested in what is doing here, I would 
communicate to you the acts of the 
council, and a diary of its proceedings. 
But if I am not mistaken in your cha- 
racter, you are so far from entertain- 
ing any curiosity concerning these 
matters, that you think your welfare 
is concerned in knowing nothing of 
what you are pleased to call the tire- 
some follies of the public. As, then, 
it is the duty of a host to provide re- 
freshments suitable to the palates of 
his guests, so it is incumbent on a 
friend writing to a friend to dwell upon 
topics which are agreeable to the taste 
of his correspondent. Since, then, 
your taste is rather delicate, since you 
dislike ordinary viands, I shall com- 
ply with your humour, and treat you 
with foreign dishes. To drop the me- 
taphor, I presume that you will at this 
time prefer to all other subjects, a de- 
scription of my travels. I will then 
give you an account of my journey, 
not indeed of the whole of it, (for that 
were inexpedient,) but of that portion 
of it which extended beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. 





* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. i. 
p- 12, 18. 
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“T arrived at Verona on the 27th of 
November, at an early hour in the 
morning, and spent the remainder of 
the day in examining the curiosities 
of the place, which are well worthy of 
attention, on account of their antiquity 
and their beauty. At déy-“heeelke on 
the following day I crossed the Adige, 
and proceeded towards the Alps. 
When I reached the place where the 
Adige fluws into the plains of Italy, 
my eyes were gratified by a wonderful 
spectacle. A deep and narrow road 
winds between two lofty mountains, 
hollowed out as it were by nature. It 
is truly an alpian spot, and by the 
murmur of its waters, and the roaring 
of its floods, affords no unapt type of 
the rude and savage manners OF the 
people through whose territory it flows. 
Between the river and the mountain 
on the right, the way is so narrow, that 
single carriages, and even single 
horsemen, find much difficulty in pass- 
ing along it, whilst on the left a rapid 
torrent washes the foot of the crags 
along the side of which it is extended: 


“ aay hand rugged rocks and pointed 
cliffs 
Rise towering to the sky.” 


** For a considerable extent of way, 
this road maintains the same charac- 
ter, being overhung with impending 
rocks, through which runs a deep and 
rapid stream. The clifis approach 
each other so near, that the sky is only 
just perceptible as through a narrow 
opening—the mountains are bare and 
craggy, and composed of the hardest 
species of flint. In point of capacity 
of defence, the Cilician straits and 
the Candine forks, renowned for the 
slaughter of the Roman army, must 
yield to this formidable gorge; for I 
am persuaded that a single man, by 
rolling down stones from above, might 
hold in check a whole army of French 
or Germans, should they attempt the 
passage. 

‘** Having spent two days in passing 
through this valley, we arrived at 
Trent, atown pleasantly situated in a 
tolerably extensive plain, and beauti- 
tifully skirted by the river. It is a 
circumstance worthy of observation, 
that the inhabitants of this place, 
though contained within the same 
walls, speak differentlanguages, some 
the German, and others the Italian, 
according asthe quarter in which they 
respectively reside looks towards Ger- 
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many or Italy. I believe that this 
variance of dialect prevails even inthe 
discussions which take place in their 
public assemblies. When we had 
proceeded a few miles beyond Trent, 
we were much alarmed by a custom 
truly worthy of barbarians. On the 
rocks which overhang the river, there 
are many castles, which are held by 
the nobility of the country. When 
travellers in any extraordinary num- 
ber wind their way beneath these for- 
tresses, horns are suddenly sounded 
from their towers, and as great a 
yaultitude of men as can be mustered 
show themselves on the walls and 
bulwarks, and shout and howl like so 
many enemies and barbarians. Tra- 


vellers who are unaccustomed to this | 


uproar are alarmed; and it requires 
uncommon strength of nerve not to be 
terrified on the occurrence of sucha 
hostile demonstration, especially in 
places which seem to be most apily 
chosen for ihe perpetration of robbery. 
They have adopted this barbarous and 
savage custom with the view of pre- 
serving their property, as thinking 
that travellers will abstain from depre- 
dations, when they receive this notice 
that their proceedings are vigilantly 
watched.. For my part, I thought I 
was marching through an enemy’s 
country, and was strongly reminded 
of these lines of Virgil, 


“ When from Laurentam’s towers the sign of 


war 
Turnus unfurl'd, and loud the clarion blew.” 


*¢ But to return :—from Trent we pro- 
ceeded to the delightful and wealthy 
village of Tramen, situated beyond 
the river on a mountain to the left, 
and overhung in a picturesque and 
striking manner by a stupendous rock, 
This village is celebrated for the mul- 
titude of its vineyards, which surpass, 
in number, all that | have seen in any 
other place. The soil in which the 
vines are planted is as white as snow, 
whieh phznomenon is occasioned by 
the washing down of the particles of 
limestone, of which the overhanging 
rock is composed. At Tramin is 
made a quantity of wine, suflicient to 
supply an export into the countries 
beyond the Alps. Hence we proceed- 
ed to Meran. I am in doubt whether 
to call this place a city or a village. 
It is large enough to be styled a city ; 
but it has no walls. I suppose that 
both Tramen and Meran, notwith- 








standing their opulence, are destitute 
of fortifications, on account of the 
rocks by. which they are overhung. 
Advancing from Meran. beyond the 
Adige, we arrived on the third day at 
a ridge of hills. Here the road runs 
with a gentle acclivity between two 
peaks, terminating at the summit of 
the ascent in a plain, in which are two 
lakes, at no great distance from each 
other. From this spot the waters flow 
in different directions: for from the 
one of these lakes rises the Adige, 
which runs towards the south; and 
from the other, a river called the Inn, 
which, flowing towards Germany, falls 
into the Danube. The descent from 
this ridge is much more difficult than 
its ascent, for the road is steep and 


! . . . * 
narrow, and in some places itis di- 


rected by human art through long 
windings by the side of steep rocks 
into a deep ravine. On the right im- 
pends a lofty mountain ; on the left 
are precipices, down which the travel- 
ler cannot look without dread. Above 
and below there is an incredible mul- 
titude of firs, wild pines, cypresses, 
ash, beech, and other species of trees. 
Having proceeded from this ridge 
through deep and difficult valleys for 
the space of two days, we came. to 
another, which the natives call the 
Eagle’s Mount. Our passage over 
this mountain was most difficult and 
rough; for, besides the fatigue of 
climbing its steep acclivities, we here 
encountered snow, which in many 
places lay to the depth of twenty feet, 
and through which we found only a 
single track of not more than a foot in 
breadth. Along this path, the men, 
stepping lightly, made their way rea- 
dily enough; but the horses were 
wretchedly embarrassed. They were 
led by the bridle ; and if they stepped 
with either foot out of the track, they 
plunged into the snow, from which 
they could not be extricated without 
the utmost hazard and difficulty. 
With these embarrassments we strug- 
gled for the length of three miles, till 
we had crossed the ridge and begun to 
descend. This I can truly say was 
the most perilous and diflicult part of 
our journey. From the gorge of the 
Adige, which I have described above, 
to the plain country on the other side 
the Alps, is a distance of about two 
hundred miles. In the course of this 
tract there rise such lofty mountains, 
such craggy rocks, such numerous 
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ridges, such mighty masses of wild- 
ness, that the mind is led to wonder 
what could be the object of their cre- 
ation. As for myself, when I contem- 
plated these immense wonders of na- 
ture, which seem to have subsisted 
from all eternity, I was struck with a 
sensation of awe, which still recurs 
at the recollection of this sublime 
scenery. 

** At the distance of twenty miles 
from the foot of the Alps, we came to 
an opulent town called Feldkirk, 
abounding in handsome edifices, vine- 
yards, and orchards. n the follow- 
ing day, at seven miles’ distance from 
Feldkirk, wecrossed the Rhine, which 
rises in the Alps, not far to the left of 
the place where we crossed it. But 
soon after its rise it turns to the right, 
and being increased by many tributary 
streams, it rolls a large body of water 
in a north-easterly direction. Its wa- 
ter is of a bluish-green colour, its 
course is rapid, its channel sandy— 
but the sand is so hard that it does not 
yield to the pressure of the feet. 
Having been ferried over the river, 
we left it on our right, and traversed 
a long and marshy plain till we arrived 
at a fortress called Rheineck. Here 
we found ourselves again on the bank 
of the Rhine, which here having 
changed its course flows towards the 
north-west, and forms a stagnant lake 
a little below the fortress. Having 
made the requisite inquiries as to the 
best mode of proceeding from hence, 
I sent my horses and servants by land, 
and went myself in a fishing-boat 
which I had hired, down theriver, and 
across the lake to Constance. The 
lake is most beautiful. Its banks are 
studded with castles and villages. Its 
gravely bottom is clearly discernible 
through its pellucid water. It con- 
tains a variety of species of fish ; but 
in point of numbers, not so great plen- 
ty as might be expected from the ex- 
tent of its waters. It is twenty-five 
miles in length ; in breadth it varies 
from ten to fifteen miles. Constance 
is situated at its lower extremity. 
This city is not large, but opulent and 
beautiful. Near its walls, the Rhine 
emerges from the lake, and resumes 
the eharacter of a river. Over it is 
thrown a bridge, extending from the 
city gate to the German territory. 
Beyond the bridge, on the other side 
of the river, are a considerable number 
of buildings. 





“Thave mademany inquiries among 
the citizens concerning the antiquity 
and origin of Constance; but I have 
not hitherto met with any one who 
could give me an account of his own 
grandfather, much less of his native 
city. On making diligent search, 
however, I found a marble slab, con- 
taining an inscription in ancient cha- 
racters, from which it appears that 
this city, which was formerly called 
Vitudura, derived its present name 
from Constantius, the father of Con- 
stantine, who was declared Cesar by 
Dioclesian and Maximian. This in- 
scription, no one of the citizens of Con- 
stance can read; and the populace 
are persuaded that it is a valuable 
relic, containing the names of ancient 
saints. Hence the women and the 
ignorant rabble, have almost worn 
out the letters of the inscription by 
rubbing it with their hands and faces, 
whereas itis so far from recording the 
names of the saints of Christ, that it 
was intended to preserve the memory 
of the persecutors of the Christian 
faith. 

“*T will now say a few words respect- 
ing the manners and institutions of 
this little state, which are matters well 
worthy of a traveller’s attention. A 
chief magistrate is yearly elected by 
the suffrages of the citizens ; but he 
does not reside during his office in any 
public palace, but in his own private 
house, Whenever he walks abroad, 
he is attended by officers armed with 
wands. His dress, however, is not 
different from that of his fellow citi- 
zens. He takes cognizance of all 
charges of murder, theft, robbery, 
poisoning, adultery, and other crimes. 
In the trials of offenders he is assisted 
by a jury, appointed by the citizens. 
The culprits are brought before him in 
chains; but free liberty of speech is 
allowed, both to the prosecutors and 
the criminal or his advocates. When 
the pleadings are ended, the verdict 
is given; and if the prisoner is con- 
victed, the appropriate punishment is 
inflicted by the officers of the chief 
magistrate. The same process is used 
in the determining of civil causes. 
This liberal mode of trial tends much 
tothe improvement of eloquence, since 
ability in pleading is consequently the 
means of attaining to dignity and in- 
fluence. 

“This community is divided into two 
classes, gentry and plebeians. The 
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latter gain their livelihood by com- 
merce and trade; the former maintain 
their dignity by living upon the in- 
come of their patrimonial estates. No 
— on becoming rich, is allowed 

y the gentry to rank amongst them ; 
hence the two orders have long been 
kept distinct, since the gentry deem 
it beneath them to be employed in 
business, and the trades-people have 
no means of rising to a superior rank 
in society. The state is, however, 
jointly governed by both these orders. 
Farewell.”* 


(To be continued.) 
 —— 
ON NATURAL AND ACQUIRED ABILITIES. 


In answer to a query, viz. “ Which 
may be deemed most valuable, natu- 
ral or acquired abilities?” we have re- 
ceived several papers, which have been 
inserted. Two others have reached 
our hands. These also we introduce, 
that our readers may have an oppor- 
tunity of weighing the arguments ad- 
vanced on each side, of forming their 
own judgments as the evidence may 
seem to preponderate, and of drawing 
conclusions for themselves. 


Mr. Epitor. 

S1r,—Perceiving that the observa- 
tions of Iven have called forth the re- 
marks of your correspondent Philo- 
mathes, (col. 926,) who produces the 
same number of reasons for preferring 
acquired abilities, which Iven did in 
favour of natural, and that he has put 
item against item, in the scales of 
advantage, leaving your readers to 
determine which preponderates, I con- 
ceive the following remarks may not 
be unacceptable.— 

Iven sets out with observing, that 
natural abilities are most valuable, be- 
cause they “lie at the very founda- 
tion of all acquired.” This is met by 
the per contra assertion, that acquired 
abilities are most valuable, ‘“‘ because 
man himself deems them essential.” 
I ask, Does an idiot, who most cer- 
tainly has no natural abilities, deem it 
essential to acquire any? I ask, Does 
man en masse deem acquired abilities 
essential? Is not that which induces 
man to consider acquired abilities as 





* Leonardi Aret, Epistoli, lib. iv. ep. 3. 
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essential, the product of natural ta- 
lents? I therefore conceive that Iven 
is strictly correct in asserting, that 
natural abilities “lie at the very foun- 
dation of acquired,”’ because man forms 
no conception, without natural abili- 
ties, that those are essential which are 
acquired. 

Having thus struck the balance on 
the first, I now proceed to offer a few 
remarks on the second reasons of your 
correspondents. Iven asserts, that na- 
tural abilities are most valuable, “ be- 
cause they are derived from a higher 
source :” Philomathes puts into the 
other scale, that acquired abilities are 
most valuable, ‘‘ because they promote 
his honour and welfare through life.” 
I admit the treasures of learning are 
unexhausted. But what induces man 
to work the mine in search of them, 
but natural abilities? It is their pos- 
sessor who is desirous to improve 
them: he feels it necessary to polish 
them, by acquisition. e may in- 
stance a diamond. I ask, Which is 
most valuable,—a diamond in its rough 
state; or the dust, which is the pro- 
duct of cutting and polishing? The 
value of natural abilities is much in- 
creased, if we consider the high ori- 
gin from which they are derived. 
Without natural abilities, I contend, 
man does not acquire any; therefore 
it is the source from which his “ ho- 
nour and welfare through life” must 
flow. 

With respect to the third class of 
reasons, I conceive both of them are 
applicable to natural abilities. The re- 
marks of Philomathes militate against 
himself; for how can man acquire mo- 
rality? It is the Holy Spirit which 
produces an holy life ; it is the omni- 
potent Jehovah that furnishes us with 
talents, whereby we may promote the 
comfort of others, and teach them to 
“do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with their God;” therefore 
“‘ they involve a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility.” 

The grounds of the fourth and last 
class of reasons of your correspondents 
are so widely different, that I conceive 
any remarks are unnecessary ; enough 
having been said, I have the vanity to 
think, to induce your readers to go 
along with me in deciding in favour of 
Iven, and awarding to him the laurel 
of victory. 

ELIA. 


London, 17th October, 1821 
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Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—I cannot forbear transmitting 
you the result of a few reflections upon 
the interesting query, “ Which are the 
most valuable, natural or acquired abili- 
ties?” particularly after the novel and 
ingenious argument used by Iven, in 
col. 847, where he says, “‘ I am almost 
inclined to affirm, that, strictly speak- 
ing, there are no such things as acquired 
abilities, independently of natural.” 
Iven being of opinion that “natural 
abilities are the more valuable,” fan- 
cies himself perfectly secure, and free 
from all attack, by this analytical dis- 
covery in the constitution of the mind. 
But not willing to settle the matter so 
** unceremoniously,” he goes a little 
further in words, (though precisely the 
same argument,) and adduces the case 
of an idiot, which he considers strict- 
ly in point,—which admits of no dis- 
pute,—and which solves the query. He 
says, “‘ that the idiot has no natural 
mental abilities; and, I ask, can he 
acquire any?” Your correspondent 
might have asked, with as much pro- 
priety, Can a fool be a wise man? 
Surely not! This question is asked 
evidently for the purpose of claiming 
an additional support to his former 
declaration, and to demonstrate most 
indisputably the critical accuracy of his 
conclusion, that “‘ natural abilities are 
the more valuable.” If this be a case 
“ strictly in point,” there is an end to 
all discussion; and I am surprised 
that Iven should think it worth his 
while to attempt to reason further upon 
a subject, to him so self-evident. 

We all know, that if there be a de- 
fect in the organization of the mental 
faculties, that it will he totally impos- 
sible for any individual labouring un- 
der that defect, to acquire mental abi- 
lities. We might as well expect, that 
a man, naturally black, can acquire 
the complexion of a white. But, Sir, 
the question propounded for solution, 
I apprehend, has been entirely mis- 
taken by Iven. 

When we speak of any individual 
who possesses natural abilities, we im- 
mediately suppose the idea of that 
person being endowed with more than 
an ordinary share of nature’s gifts; 
and consequently, that he has a greater 
facility afforded him to arrive at a 
higher pitch of intellectual improve- 
ment, than the man who possesses 
only the general boon. This, I have 
no doubt, is the real interpretation of 





the query, as intended by the pro- 
pounder of it. It is not, to dlothe 
Iven’s idea of it in other language, 
‘* Whether a man possessing not even 
an ordinary share of mental endow- 
ments, shall rise, by acquired abilities, 
superior to him who boasts only of the 
common qualifications of mind, which 
nature every day bestows; but can 
natural abilities (that are above the 
lot which falls to mankind at large) 
be considered, abstractedly, more va- 
luable than abilities cultivated and 
enriched by the individual who pos- 
sesses only the general proportion of 
nature’s common bounty?” I beg 
pardon for offering so much upon the 
real meaning of the question proposed ; 
but as I have constleed it necessary 
for the full elucidation of the subject, 
I entertain no doubt of receiving a 
complete justification at your hands, 
and at the hands of your readers in 
gencral. 

In this view of the question, I shall 
consider it; and in doing which, per- 
mit me to state, that I think it will be 
no difficult thing to shew, that acquired 
abilities must be considered of dhe 
greater value.— 

Natural abilities can be of little use 
to the individaal who possesses them, 
or to society at large, unless they are 
cultivated and improved. However 
fertile the soil may be, if left neglected 
and uncultivated by the husbandman, 
it becomes as a barren tree, and will 
not produce beneficial fruits. This 
reasoning is precisely analogous to the 
question under consideration. 

If nature should confer gifts on one, 
(which cannot be considered the boon 
to all,) and he should apply himself 
with diligence and perseverance to the 
improvement of his mind; there can 
be little doubt, but that he will rise to 
usefulness and to pre-eminence ; while 
the man who possesses only 


** Nature’s common share,’’ 


and consequently, depends upon his 
mental energies alone, may, perhaps, 
rise only to mediocrity ; but if the for- 
mer does not use those advantages, 
(and this is precisely the question,) 
they will avail him nothing; or, to use 
a very humble figure of speech, it is 
patting valuable tools into the hands 
of an unskilfal workman. 

I may illustrate this fact by pointing 
you io the American calculating boy, 
who was in England some little time 
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since, and through the bountiful gifts 
of nature, (amounting almost to a mi- 
racle,) he was enabled to answer any 

uestion connected with figures with 
the greatest and most surprising faci- 
lity. However abstruse and compli- 
cated the question, the answer was as 
immediate and conclusive. It grati- 
fied an eager curiosity ; but where was 
the advantage which accrued, either to 
his own mind, or to society at large? 
He had an inherent mode of calcula- 
tion, there can be no doubt, or there 
would have been no occasion for a 
moment's delay, before the answer to 
the question was given ; or for the evi- 
dent intensity of thought which mani- 
festly pervaded his mind. But with 
all the created astonishment, he was 
unable to communicate by what means 
he arrived at his accurate results. ‘It 
was for want of acquired ability that all 
this was lost. Had his mind been duly 
educated, and means used for its im- 
provement, he would not only, in all 
probability, have placed himself in a 
very superior situation of life, but 
would have been enabled to shew to 
the world a system of ready calcula- 
tion, which would have rendered all 
former ones totally useless. However 


great the natural genius of a man may 
be, it cannot be of any service withouc 
acquired means be used to expand, to 
systematize, and to develope its pow- 


ers for the benefit of others. This is 
the great object of education; and it 
is this which has raised Great Britain 
to the present elevated standard of 
civilization over the other nations of 
the earth. ‘‘A human soul without 
education is like marble in the quarry, 
which shews none of its inherent beau- 
ties till the skill of the sculptor fetches 
out all its colours.” 

I might refer you to the splendid 
natural gifts bestowed on Clare, the 
Northamptonshire poet ; and Hogg, the 
author of the Ettrick Shepherd. The 
former, it is well known, was drawn 
out from the secluded paths of a rus- 
tic life, and raised, by the patronage 
of the highest literary characters in 
this country, from a state of indigence 
to comfort and to ease;—from dark 
obscurity to acknowledged respecta- 
bility. His critical patrons have pro- 
nounced, that had he received educa- 
tion equal to the natural genius of his 
mind, he would have shone like a 
bright constellation in the British he- 
misphere : he would not, in all proba- 





bility, have been inferior to the very 
best of the English poets: but even 
as he is, can it be supposed that his 
poetic effusions are the alone sponta- 
neous effect of a natural genius? No. 
Ask him if they arose from his mind 
instantaneously, without thought, or 
the active exercise of his intellectual 
powers, like the bright orb of day 
upon his vision; and he will reiterate 
the same monosyllable. With his li- 
mited pecuniary means of acquiring 
intelligence, he has used the utmost 
of them in the cultivation of his mind. 
His poetic Muse bears the image of 
a humble but attentive observation, 
and a circumscribed acquaintance with 
reading —the necessary result of a close 
mental application. 

The author of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
whose origin was not, more dazzling 
or conspicuous, was employed in the 
noiseless scenes of a pastoral life. He 
too was not less endowed by nature’s 
generous hand; but would the pro- 
ductions of his pen have been so choice 
and valuable, had he not cultivated 
and matured to perfection those intel- 
lectual endowments which he possess- 
ed. They manifest a profound know- 
ledge, and a discreet and penetrating 
judgment. They carry an indelible 
impression of an acquaintance with 
books, and a minute attention to every 
thing worthy of record. His poctry 
particularly abounds with simplicity 
of sentiment, and an unassuming rich- 
ness of language, that cannot fail both 
to engage and to instruct. He has 
risen, and still continues to rise, like 
the melodious lark, chanting his hymns 
of praise, and issuing sweet sounds of 
music through the skies. That na- 
ture’s first inherent impress impelled 
him onwards, I admit; but that his 
own acquired abilities have contribut- 
ed more to his present situation in the 
literary world, no one, I presume, will 
attempt to deny. 

I have selected these three instances 
from a number which I might enume- 
rate, not from their being more pro- 
minent than others; but because the 
individuals are generally known, and 
that living facts are ponderable argu- 
ments, and will stand the test when 
the soundest reasoning shall appear to 
fail. 

Another reason I urge in favour of 
acquired abilities is, because they make 
not only the man a social being; but 
they presuppose an action of mind, 
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always meritorious, and which must 
bring with them their own reward. 
An indolent man, either in body or 
mind, is ever considered a despicable 
creature, and unworthy of society ; but 
whereveracquired abilities centre, there 
can be no such apathy. They produce 
also a mental emulation, which is at 
all times honourable and instructive. 
Man is so constituted by the wise 
arrangements of Providence, as to be 
constantly looking after honour and 
fame; and here a field opens, fully 
commensurate with his most ardent 
wishes. Every stimulant is here af- 
forded to attain the prize. They lead 
him on with glowing impatience to 
furnish his mind with those materials 
of knowledge, by which we think, we 
reason, we act, and from which fresh 
discoveries, both in science and in art, 
are produced. 

But the man who possesses natural 
abilities alone, without putting them 
into active operation, remains a per- 
fect cipher, and worse than a non- 
entity. Itis depositing wealth of the 
richest treasure beneath some ponder- 
able pile of eastern ruins, that the 
passing traveller is forbid even to 
touch, and which, when once crum- 
bled into dust by the hand of time, is 
lost for ever. 

What is it that elevates the human 
species above the brute creation? It 
is his intellect. Is not man in gene- 
ral, particularly he who: possesses na- 
tural abilities, not only blameable, but 
criminal, in the eyes of his fellow- 
creatures and of his Creator, to suffer 
himself to degenerate into the sense- 
less and unmeaning movements of a 
brute, and leave nothing to distinguish 
him from that species, but an empty 
name and form? 

Your’s, most respectfully, 
T. W—s. 
Blackfriars-road, Oct. 11, 1821. 
I 


CHILBLAINS, 


To Cure,—Apply salt and onions 
pounded together, or a poultice of 
roasted onions hot, and keep it on 
two or three days, if not cured sooner; 
or hot turnip parings roasted, chang- 
ing them twice or thrice a day; if they 
are broken, wash them with tincture 
of myrrh, in a little water. To Pre- 
vent,—Wear flannel socks, or wash 
peng or hands with flour of mus- 
ard, 

No. 34.—Vot. III. 





POETRY, 


SLEEP, A PARODY: 
Or, a Soliloquy for a Sluggard. 


To rise, or not to rise? that is the question, 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of reproving conscience, 

Or to take arms against these slothful habits, 

And by opposing, end them.—To rise—to sleep 

No more: and by arising, say we end 

The head-ach, and the thousand evils 

That sloth is heir to: it is a victory 

Devoutly to be wish’d.—To rise—to sleep,— 

To sleep, perchance to dream ;—aye, there's 
the a: 

For in that idle sleep what dreams may come 

To agitate this lazy mortal coil, 

Should make us pause ;—for it is said 

That drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags ; 

And he that loveth sleep, shall come to poverty. 

Who can bear to be so often warn’d? 

By fading cheeks, by loss of appetite, 

By weariness of limbs so long confin’d, 

And all th’ inquietudes the sluggard feels, 

When he himself might his quietus make, 

By getting up——O murderer of time! ~ 

That sound thou heardest was another knell 

Of thy departing hours. Where are they? 

Forgotten? No, recorded in His book 

Who never slumbereth, nor sleepeth. 

What doest thou here, when all’s in motion, 

Sweating and snoring thy short life away? 

Hast thou no dread of something after death, 

In that remoter country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, but there is fix’d? 

Know’st thou the large arrear of talents bury’d? 

Of precious time so much of, yawn’d away? 

Go to the Ant, thon sluggard ; her ways con- 


sider, 
And be wise. Fold not thy arms again, 
Nor over turn, nor listen to the voice of sloth, 
Craving five minutes more ;—but up at ounce, 
And fill the station allotted thee by Providence, 
Nor slumber here, lest thou a slumberer be 
When the archangel’s trumpet rouse to judg- 


ment, 
And thou be call’d for, to give account 
Of all things done by thee whilst in the body. 
H. 


ee 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Written for the coe of the Penryn Me- 
thodist School, ba ther} at gin 
by two of the 3, June 24, 1821. 


WHILE Jesus sojourn’d here below, 
Pleas’d for a season to forego 

The honours of his throne ; 
One constant object he pursu’d, 
To do his needy creatures good, 

And make his mercy known. 
The dumb, the deaf, the lame, the blind, 
Flock’d to the Saviour of mankind, 

In hopes a cure to gain ; 
Lepers were cleans’d ; the poor were fed ; 
Disease and want before him fled ; 

None songht his aid in vain. 

4A 
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With pious zeal and heart sincere, 
Behold! a multitude appear 
Amid the suppliant throng ; 
Young children in their arms they bring, 
Presenting to their lowly King, 
To whom all hearts belong. 
“ Forbear!” his own disciples cry ; 
“* Nor trouble thus our Master: why 
“ Should infants be his care? 
“ Suffice the wonders he has wrought 
“ For those of riper years, when brought 
** His benefits to share.” 


But Jesus sure would disapprove 
That zeal, which hasted to remove 
Poor children from his sight : 
*« Suffer those little ones,” he cried, 
“ To come to me, nor turn aside 
« In whom I most delight.” 


Into his arms the babes he took, 
While grace beam’d forth in ev’ry look, 

With love that knew no end; 

On each his blessing he bestow'd, 
And thus by actions plainly shew’d 

Himself ihe children’s jriend. 

And is not Jesus ious still? 
And is it not his heav’nly will, 

That all should learn, while young, 
To read his word, his laws revere, 
Hallow his sabbaths, and draw near 

Where God’s high praise is sung? 
Bat see! throughout our native land, 
Myriads, alas ! of children stand, 

ntutor’d, and forgot ; 
As Heathens ignorant and blind, 
To ev'ry evil work inclin’d ; 

How wretched is their lot ! 
Nature’s pernicious weeds run wild, 
And spread, in each neglected child, 

O’er all th’ uncultur’d heart ; 

And as they grow inur’d to sin, 
The dire disease strikes deeper in, 
And cleaves to ev’ry part. 


No pious parent’s tender care 
Their folly checks, or shews them where 

True happiness is found : 

Then say, what wonder can it be, 
Amongst these giddy youths to see 

All sorts of vice abound? 

Blest institution, hail! ’tis thine 
To claim an origin divine, 

Which shall success ensure ; 
From heav’n in richest mercy sent, 
Unnumber’d evils to prevent, 

And endless good secare. 


For now, each sabbath’s cheerful morn 

Beholds the welcome hour return, 
When children may receive 

Instruction in the ways of truth, 

And learn to guide their thoughtless youth, 
While error’s paths they leave. 

The sacred school is open’d wide ; 

The day of rest is sanctified 
By deeds of Christian love ; 

Ten thousand infant voices raise 

The h of gratitude and praise, 
To him who reigns above. 

The holy book of God they take, 

And children haste betimes to make 
Its blest contents their own ; 

It opens to their view the way 

That leads to realms of glorious day, 
And points to Christ alone. 
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Before the throne of grace they bend 
With bumble awe, and swift ascend 
Their fervent prayers to heav’n: 
The Spirit light and pow’r imparts, 
And seals upon their tender hearts 

The kind instructions giv’n. 
Blest institution, hail! by thee 
Each youthful company I see 

With wise intention brought, 
The Saviour’s blessing to obtain ; 
Nor is the pious labour vain ; 

He grants the blessing sought. 


Many by Sunday Schools have been 
Restrain’d from paths of early sin, 
And led to Jesu’s fold ; 
And those who once had gone astray, 
Have been restor’d to wisdom’s way, 
By grace divine controll’d. 
Still may these precious fruits increase! 
And never may our efforts cease, 
Nor fail our zeal and love! 
May teachers, patrons, children—here 
Be sav’d from sin, and all appear 
At God’s right hand above. 
Penryn, 1821. W.P.B. 


— 


EPIGRAM ON THE GRECIAN POET. 


“Wo first transcrib’d the famous Trojan war, 
And wise Ulysses’ acts, O Jove, make known: 
For since ’tis certain thine these poems are, 
No more let Homer boast they are his own.” 
Norwich, Sept.15, 1821. J.R. 
a 
ON TRUTH.—By Joun Gorton. 
CELESTIAL maid, immortal Trath! 
On the right hand of Deity you sit ; 
Array’d in everlasting youth, 
And with incessant honour meet. 
In heav’n there’s not a minstrel sings, 
But to thy praise some tribute brings ; 
On earth, tho’ men are prone to err, 
Thee their chief object they aver ; 
The sun, the flaming source of day, 
Reveres thee in his gener ray ; 
The silver moon, with milder light, 
Thy worth proclaims to silent night ; 
While the whole group of couutless stars, 
Thy merit and thy pow’r declares. 
Ere sun, or moon, or stars, were fram’d, 
Thou, vymph, wert in Elysian fam’d, 
Heaven’s sons among, or ere those sons were 
made, : 
Thou, God’s companion and his fav’rite, sway d. 
I thank thee, maid, that thou hast found 
Thy druid at his simple home ; 
O, let him ever hear thy dulcet sound, 
Ne’er from thy presence suffer him to roam. 
To superstition’s baleful pow’r 
Let him not fallasacrifice; 
Without this ugly hag to blight its joys, 
Enough has life of evil ev’ry hour. 
What daa found 
Th je ’ 
Must be port son WY 
Will topple down ; 
Nought mt its v 
Whee mis ty billows 


avail, 
t, and angry winds 


Not far remov'd, the day, the hour, 
Waits to ensure thy boundless sway, 
Error will then confess | og 


And melt beneath thy fervid ray. 
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Mr, Epiror. 
Sir,—The following poem, written by 
Mr. Southey, first appeared in the 
* Annual Anthology; and, as this 
work is ncarly oui of print, ¥ have 
transcribed the *+ Eoily Tree,” for your 
excellent Magazine. By its inscrtion, 
you will considerably extend its cir- 


culation, gratify every reader who ad- | 
mires poetic genias, and cvinec the | 


beauty of a real ** Lyric Ballad.” 
1 am, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 
ARISTARCHUS. 


THE HOLLY TREE.—By R. Soutney. 


«© READER! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 
Order’d by an Intelligence so wise, 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 
Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen, 
ing cattle thro’ their prickly round 
an reach to wound ; 
But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 


No 


Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. | 
I love to view these things with curious eyes, | 


And moralize ; 
And, in the wisdom of the Holly Tree, 
emblems see 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant 


rhyme, 

Such as may profit in the after-time. 

So, tho’ abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere, 

To those who on my leisure would intrade, 
Reserv’d and rude, 

Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

And should my Parmar as youth is apt, I know, 

€ 


show, 


All a I day by da: 
vain rities, y by day 
Would wear away ; 

Till smooth the temper of my a: 

Like the high leaves upon the 


And, as when all the summer trees are seen 


should be, 
olly Tree. 


So bright and green, 
The holly leaves their faded hues display, 
Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree! 
So serious should my youth appear amon 
The thou Lies throng, ’ 
So would I seem amid the yours and gay, 
More grave than 93 
That, in my age, as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree.” 
October 3, 1821. 


—— 
Lines written on a Summer Morning in the Country. 
THE sun is up, and thro’ the air there floats 
A fragrance from the trees, & shrubs, & flow’rs; 
For yon black cloud is fast retiring now, 
And giving place to pure cerulean blue : 

7 
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A calmness dwells around ;—no poet's song 
Of fair Italia’s balmy breath, at eve 

Or morn, but what is present to my mind, 
And fancy gives it to this lovely spot. 

See yonder hedge, now glist’ning in the sun, 
For on each little leaf the water sits, 


Oh! say, 
Amidst 


Give to the jewels brighter, lovelier hues ; 
Add double to the scene in ev'ry point, 
And then this hedge, this water, far outshine 
All that the art of man has yet produc’d! 
Acton Place. M. M. 
—-— 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Allow me to offer an hamble 


| tribute of gratitude to the noble and 
' benevolent Supporters of that traly ex- 
, ecllent institution, the Literary Fond. 


Saving fell iis genial influence, I carn- 
estly wish to make a grateful and 
public acknowledgment of the fa- 
vour, through the medium of your 
widcly circulated and instructive Ma- 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged Servant, 


S. Hucues. 
Islington, Oct. 2, 1821. 


THE LOVE OF POESY. 
Stanzas mosi respectfully inscribed to the benevo : 
lent Supporters of the LITERARY Funp, by 
their much obliged and grateful humble Ser- 
vant, 8. Hucues. 
Wuat avails the dawn of genius? 

What avails the talent giv’n? 
If blighting penury destroy, 
Or render null the gift of heay’n? 


A precious gift, to few dispens’d, 
hich cannot be by art acquir’d, 
Yet, without patronage, this boon 
Is not a boon to be desir’d. 


Some it betrays to wretchedness, 
And some it plunges in despair ; 

They seek the shelter of the grave, 
The end of earthly woe and care. 


Thus reasons,—but in vain ; 
For if a Muse attune her lyre, 

The love of poesy prevails, 
The bosom glows with Attic fire! 


And who that rapture would forego? 
That soothing charm to ‘aside ciel 
That sweet delirium of the soul ? 
By hope inspir’d, we claim a share. 
The noon-day dream in solitude, 
When zephyr fans the sultry air, 
The poet’s solace and delight, 
His Muse and mistress all his care. 
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But when a lofty theme demands 
The flowing eloquence of rhyme, 
Invoking great Apollo’s aid 
He sings Philanthropy sublime ! 





May not an hambler Muse presume 
To chant, in less exalted lays, 
The lib’ral friends of literature 
Who give to modest merit praise? 


Who raise the author's drooping hopes, 
Who call forth talents into day, 

Who cherish genius with a warmth 
As genial as Apollo’s ray! 


Who form’d ihe noble, gen’rous plan, 
The sons of Phoebus to me 

To rescue merit from distress,— 
And shield {rom want the hoary bard! 


This is benevolence divine! 

This claims the song of grateful praise! 
And ev’ry vot’ry of a Muse 

Will strive the grateful song to raise. 


Permit the humblest of the train 
The ardent feelings to impart, 
Which mingle with the crimson tide 
That warms a sympathizing heart,— 


A heart that in prosperity 

Enjoy’d the lux’ry to bestow,— 
Now in adversity’s cold eye 

No longer can that rapture know. 


nce 


THE POET’s LAST SONG. 


Oh! let me lie within the sound 

Of some smooth brook, that, murmuring by, 
Shall give to all the scene around 

The softest minstrelsy. 


And as a curtain round this bed 

I wish to have a weeping willow :— 
I shall not want beneath my head 

A downy pillow. 


No! dust as soft as down will be ; 
And from that dust the grass will spring ; 
And on that grass, dew may you see 
In morning glistening ! 
And soon as twilight hour is run, 
Oh! may the lovely orb of night 
Beam sweetly on the grave of one 
Who lov’d its light ! 
There let not art with nature strive ; 
Let nature plant the flowers that grow, 
And watch and keep the whole alive 
Till rude winds blow, 
And nip them, and they droop and die ;— 
Sad types of many a poet’s doom, 
Who sung of trees, and sun, and sky,— 


Then sought the tomb ! 
Acton-Place. M. M. 


II 


REPLY TO ‘f REMARKS ON PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE,”—BY Z. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—In col. 837 of your number for 
September, appeared some remarks 
on passares of scripture: conceiving 


Reply to Remarks on Passages of Scripture. 
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them to be highly inconsistent with the 
plain meaning of those passages, the 
insertion of the following remarks 
upon them will much oblige 
Your's, J. D. B. 
Bilston, Staffordshire. 


I consider the eternal election of the 
people of God to be the effeet of sove- 
reign grace; and this view of the sub- 
ject is, I think, scriptural, and con- 
sonant with reason. This, the follow- 
ing remarks on the substance of the 
article signed Z. above referred to, 
will, I think, serve to illustrate. 

1. Z. asserts, that ‘‘ Eternal election 
is not only unscriptural, but absurd,” 
and adduces an argument in proof, 
viz. that there can be no election till 
the objects exist. This is an assertion 
which, I think, (at least with regard to 
God) cannot be proved, for God, in the 
language of scripture, is said to fore- 
know, Rom. viii. 29: and as God is 
said to be from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Psalm xc. 2. all events are 
known to him. Whatever was to 
transpire in the order of time, was 
known to God; and in the election of 
his people it is said, whom he did fore- 
know, them he did predestinate, and 
this speaks of a foreknowledge of 
them; and this knowledge must of 
course extend to them individually, 
or it could not be perfect; which is, 
speaking in regard to God, little short 
of blasphemy. And the eternal elec- 
tion of the people of God, is, with so 
wise, so intelligent, and so infinite a 
being, a matter of no great difficulty, 
but every way agreeable to the nature 
of Deity. The scripture always speaks 
of God, in relation to his people, as 
manifesting a permanent regard—I 
have loved thee with an everlasting 


| love; and as a fruit of this love—I 


have with loving-kindness drawn thee. 
Again, they are spoken of as being— 

redestinated to be conformed to the 
image of his Son ; which is manifested 
by the eternal Spirit, whose office it is, 
in time, when they exist, to reveal 
their darkness, blindness, &c. and 


| lead them to God through Christ: and 


the image of God being impressed 
upon their souls, they perfect holiness 
in the fear of God, being—the called 
according to his purpose. 

2. “According to Calvinism, the re- 
deemed are as much entitled to the 
appellation elect, before conversion, 
as after it.” Tanswer, No! because, 
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ACCORDING TO CALvINisM, there is no 
difference between them and the re- 
probate in themselves. They are 
without hope, and without God in the 
world, till God calls them and makes 
known his eternal love and purpose to 
them, through the medium of the same 
divine agent, above referred to: then 
they manifest that their election is of 
God, by believing on Jesus, and trust- 
ing in him for salvation; therefore the 
phrase “ elect sinners,” is perfect non- 
sense. 

3. In the four following propositions 
your correspondent Z. mistakes, re- 
specting the circumstances which cha- 
racterize the people of God. He re- 
fers in those passages to them before 
conversion, whereas those passages 
speak of them after conversion, which 
makes a material difference. Their 
dispositions of mind are enmity to 
God, are not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be, i. e. in 
that state of nature; but they are 
turned from darkness to light, from 
the power of satan to God, and then 
these texts speak of them by describ- 
ing their state, and they can have no 
reference to them before. 

4, ** The elect are exhorted to make 
firm their election. This the Apostle 
exhorts them to do, that they deceive 
not themselves, by calling themselves 
elect, when they are not; but be sure 
their election is of God, and not de- 
ceive others, nor their own souls, by 
an empty profession, without the wit- 
nessing Spirit that they are the chil- 
dren of God. 

5. God has chose» his people from 
the beginning, i. e. before all time ; so 
we understand many oiher passages in 
the word of God, which refer to the 
displays of divine compassion, in the 
bosom of the Eternal Three towards 
fallen man. Thus, for instance, John 
i. 1. In the beginning was the Word, 
&e. We might infer with the same 
propriety, that the divine Word, Jesus 
Christ, had no existenee till his coming 
in the flesh, or the beginning of that 
dispensation which be ushered in:— 
a sentiment, that none who read the 
scriptures with candour and attention, 
would ever admit, but consider erro- 
neous, and flagrantly absurd. 

6. Receiving the expression in Eph. 
i. 4. in the sense in which Z. does, it 
cannot at allinvalidate the meaning of 
the text. I grant the Greek prepo- 
sition ev, is frequently translated dy 





or through, as wellasin. Admitting 
this translation, the sense is the same, 
and means that God has chosen us, 
by or through him, i. e. Christ. As 
his atonement was accepted by God 
the Father, he engaged by this means 
to save those that were the objects of 
his eternal love ; therefore we are cho- 
sen in, by, or through Christ (which 
you please) from before the foundation 
of the world. And, further, Christ is 
said to be the Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world, Rev. xiii. 8, 
This sacrifice, which he offered of him- 
self to the Father, was accepted. Thus 
in the mind of Deity, the act was ac- 
complished ; and thus it is represent- 
ed in Psalm xl. 7. This sacrifice being 
thus determined on by the triune God 
in their purpose of grace to man, ex- 
hibits to us, the justification of the 
phrase ‘‘slain from before the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

Finally, (for I am really tired of 
following such shameful perversions 
and absurd reasonings,) there is no 
contradiction in the sacred scriptures 
to the doctrine of eternal election. As 
to the others that are left, &c, I would 
only answer, secret things belong to 
God ; and as this is a subject on which 
we ought to be silent, I will conclude 
by saying, that He who doeth whatso- 
ever he will in the armies of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the 
earth; to whom none can say, what 
doest thou? and who giveth none ac- 
count of any of his matters—that to 
him we must leave these things. We 
ought not to rush in where “angels 
fear to tread,”’ but labour to promote 
piety, peace, and good will towards 
men. Thus shall we be fulfilling the 
will of God on earth, and in yon bright 
realm “where all is calm, and joy, 
and peace,” we shall unravel those 
mysteries which here are excluded 
from our view. 

ANTI-ARMINIUS. 


I 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REIGNS OF 
GREAT MONARCHS,.—BY A. H. 
( Concluded from col. 931. ) 


RICHARD THE FIRST. 
Times have been, when valour was 
the most exalted criterion of merit, 
the most powerful stimulus to exer- 
tion, and the highest object of emula- 
tion. In that rade, but martial state 
of things, the bravest individual was 
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followed by his tribe, as the chief, 
mcrely on account of his courage ; and 
when society had a little advanced its 
iniluence, this qualification was like- 
wise expected in all who pretended to 
credit and character. True valour is 
distinguishable from that thirst for 
war, and delight in bloodshed, for 
which, by superficial minds, it is 
sometimes mistaken. Tho lord and 
his retainers were ready enough to 
revenge the injurics which they hap- 
pened tu reccive, to take the fullil- 
ment of the laws upon themselves, and 
to live independent of the executive 
power in the state. 

When the expedition against the 
infidels was first proposed, all men 
were eager to cnlist themselves under 
the banners of the crusade—valour 
operated without much control upun 
those who were undcr the duminion of 
enthusiasm; whom nothing could rc- 
strain from carrying into clicct, pur- 
poscs, socongenial with their feclings, 
and exactly suited tu their sensibili- 
ties. A noble spirit must possess 
emulation ; it will Ict slip no opportu- 
nity of action. These expciitions, 
therefure, occupied all minds; men 
pictured to their fancies the lasting 
honour and reputation conscquent on 
cou There was likewise in upcr- 
ation, the tyrannical domination of 
superstition. These irresistible mo- 
tives fureed their conscicnces to ap- 
prove such an enterprise, and setting 
aside the considerations of danger, 
actuated thcir personal cxertion. 

if that king be a great onc, who 


Reflections on the Reigns of Great Monarchs. 





exalts his peuple in the cycs of the 
world, Richard the First, of England, | 
was of this description. Fircd witha 
martial spirit, he embarked in the 
crusade : he was compelled to obtain, 
as well as might be, an adequate sup- 





ply ; and he then departed with a view | 
of finally subduing the infidels. He 
even sold his superiority over the, 
kingdom of Scotland, which had been | 
acquired under Henry II. Let it 
suffice to add, that when Richard gave 


up so important a part of his domini- | 
' gon, is an insult to his people, and a 


ons, the people of England might 
have well expected some better and 
more interesting equivalent, than the 
moderate sum he received as a com- 
pensation ; they might, perhaps, have 
looked forward with pleasing hopes to 
the period, when their monarch should 
return crowned with glory. But mere 





glory is not the first object of a wise 
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prince. Strength is what constitutes 
the safety, and promotes the welfare, 
ofanation. Reputation truly is most 
requisite and desirable; but it should 
not be that flimsy, superficial article ; 
an objcet, so glittcring to the view— 
but so evasive of the touch. 

The King of France was to be 
Icagued with Richard in this under- 
taking.—They nict one another on the 
plains of Vezelay, on the horders of 
Burgundy. Their arnics on the whole 
anwunted to an hundred thousand 
fighting men. They entered into gso- 
lemn cngagements, and exchanged 
mutual assurances of fricndship, in 
prosccuting their designs. They were 
afterwards obliged by the weather to 
take shelicr in Messina. Here diffe- 


rences often occurred between the 
monarchs, and were as often settled. 
They at length sct sail for the Holy 
Land. 


At Palestine, Richard achicved 
many mighty actions, and gained far- 
famcd honour: here it was that he 
defcated Saladin, the most heroic of 
the Saracen monarchs. After having 
settled ailairs as well as he could, he 
purposcd to return home; but a cir- 
cumstance happened, most important 
tu the interests of the English na- 
tion. 

The king, on his return, wore the 
habit of a pilgrim; but he could not 
escape the hands of the Duke of Aus- 
tria, He was afterwards consigned 
to the Emperor, for a large sum of 
moncy, and confined in prison. 

When the king’s confinement came 
to the ears of the English, they were 
overwhelmed with gricf. This mo- 
narch was beloved by his subjects; 
and to hear of his person being in such 
perilous circumstances, could not fail 
of filling the people and government 
with anxicty. 

If we consider this transaction, we 
must allow that the state was in a very 
critical situation. The representative 
of the nation is the king. All their 
affairs with foreign powers, are trans- 
acted by him. An insult to his per- 


violation of the law by which king- 
doms ought to be regulated. Richard 
had made himself noted by his heroic 
actions, and perhaps had raised envy 
in the breast of others of his own 
rank. The people of England looked 
with satisfaction at the reputation 
which had accrued to them by his 
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exertions. They were bound to rescue 
their king from the unjust hands of 
those, whose bascness prompted them 
to arrest his progress, in the hope of 
reaping some advantage from his 
detention. It is well known that this 
king was ransomed by the means of 
money. 
( To be continued. ) 


Ee 


ON DISSIMULATION IN LOVE,.—A 
FRAG MENT, 


—** Scribere jussit amor.” OVID. 


THERE are, comparatively, but few 
persons, whose breasts have not, at 
some period of their lives, glowed 
with the soft passion of love; but, 
notwithstanding its universality, its 
nature appcars too frequently to be 
but little understood; or, if known, 
totally disregardcd.— Many anamiahle 
female has fallen the victim of prema- 
ture death, frum the incautious and 
precipitate conduct of youths, who 
professed attachment, and even imagi- 
ned it real, whilst its source could not 
be traced beyond the flattering and 
delusive mists of fancy. 

S—— appeared cxecedingly fond of 
Julia. When the nature of his situa- 
tion obliged him to rcmove to a great 
distance from her ahode, they conti- 
nued to correspond in the most affce- 
tionate terms for several ycars (three 
years.) At length an unusual silence 
oceurred on the part of S—— and, 
very naturally, fears were entertaincd 
respecting his hcalth: however, he 
was not ill; but, on applying for an 
explanatiun, no cause conld be as- 
signed.——In 2 few months after, 
S—— was marricd, but noi to Julia. 

The socicty and friendship of a va- 
luable woman is undoubtedly a most 
delightful acquisition; but, in the ab- 
sence of all probability of her bccom- 
ing at some future period a wife, 
great care should be observed, that 
her feelings are not injured. To her 
susceptible heart, /ooks will not pass 
unnoticed, and words (perhaps unin- 
tended) will be treasured op in her 
mind, with all the varieties of tone 
and emphasis in which they were 
uttered. In hours of retirement, on 
these she will fondly ruminate, and, 
by their aid, together with other con- 
curring circumstances, will be engen- 
dered within her bosom a flame no 





floods can quench, no power on earth 
disturb. 

N—— spent much of his time in the 
company of Maria. That it afforded 
him plcasure, cannot be questioned. 
Time and distance have separated 
them but a very few months; and it 
is now apparent (alas! much too ap- 
parent) that Maria doves, but all that 
N—— acknowledges is cold respect ! 

Amid the calm and sunshine of pros- 
perity, we are often decoyed by the 
waruith of youthful conceptions ; but 
when the clouds of adversity gather 
thick around us, and misfortune with 
all its dirc accompaniments bursts 
relentlessly on our heads, we discover 
the mistake, and are also convinced 
that had we consulted reason, it might 
have bccn prevented, or rendered 
much less painful. Genuine disinte- 
rested love will ever abide the test of 
cool and rational reflection. It has 
virtue for its basis ; and, by a mutual 
interchange of tender and endearing 
obligations, the soul hccomes assimi- 
lated to the ohject of its esteem. In 
times of afiliction, the effects of love 
like this are strikingly cvinced. With 
unremitting attention, how doth it 
svothe the pangs of niental solicitude } 
And, its alicetionate sympathy, in 
some degrec, alicviates the acuteness 
of bodily pain! At the hour of disso- 
lution it stands with eyes bedewed in 
tears, whilst the bencvolegt heart is 
using every expedient to conceal the 
convulsive gricf that throbs within, 
rather than disturb the peace of its 
expiring friend. 

Not so, imaginary love. 

Kk possessed a wife, in whom 
centred all that was excellent. She 
devoted herself to the promotion of bis 
comfort; thus manifesting to all who 
knew her, the intensity of her love. 
Four childrcn were the fruits of their 
union. Fora time ho was kind and 
aticntive, but her parents expericne- 
ing sonic embarrassments, a withdraws 
mcntof certain pecuniary supplics was 
the rcsult. From that time a morose- 
ness hung upon his brow; cruel ex- 
pressions often issued from his lips. 
Within the lapse of one year from the 
above circumstance, Louisa and her 
four ‘ittle ones were left exposed to 
all the accumulated suflerings of po- 
verty, whilst the worthless husband 
and parent was living at his ease in a 
distant land, 

Lymington. J.O.N. R. 
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IMPROMPTU.—By Dr. HARRINGTON,WHEN 
WALKING IN THE ABBEY AT BATH. 


«« These ancient walls, with many a mould’ring 
bust, 
But shew how well—Bath Waters lay the 
dust.” 
oe 


' OBSERVATIONS ON FRIENDSHIP. 
Mr. EpitTor. 
Sir,—On casting a trivial glance on 
the characters and manners of men, 
as it regards their conduct towards 
each other, we should be induced to 
think, that man is not so selfish and 
deceitful a being as he is generally 
represented: but a conclusion so fa- 
vourable as this could be drawn only 
by a superficial observer, at least, by 
one who had never learned from expe- 
rience the folly of trusting to appear- 
ances. If we were to find every pro- 
testation of friendship realized, we 
might soon expect to see a world of 
universal harmony, and moral recti- 
tude. This, from the nature of man, 
is impossible ; our species are justly 
to be reproached for want of sincerity 
in many of their connections. 
Whenever I see a man complimen- 


tary in his professions of favour, Tam 


sure he is not sincere. Friendship 
and unmeaning compliments are in- 
compatible. If a man is sincere, he 
will show himself so in actions, more 
than in words ; but the selfish princi- 
ples of mankind have taught them to 
orm most of their friendships more 
for the advancement of some secular 
purpose, than from any accordance of 
tastes or similarity of pursuits. One 
man cultivates the friendship of the 
great; another, that of the learned: 
an iniimacy with the former, may 
be of consequence in the accom- 
plishment of some favourite scheme; 
and with the latter, vanity is gratified 
by being intimate with a great man. 
This kind of friendship is common, 
but it is undeserving of the name: for 
it has been asserted, that true friend- 
ship is only the result of pursuits in 
common with each, and that virtue is 
the surest basis of all reciprocal kind- 
ness. A virtuous man will never fear 
to trust his friend with his secrets ; 
but villains, although their evil pur- 
suits be mutual, will always secretly 
dread each other. There can be no 
lasting friendship between two vicious 
characters, nor between two individu- 
als, one of whom courts the other for 





the advancement of some present 
purpose. 

I am of opinion, that friendship 
rests more upon mutual pursuits, and 
equality of rank, than we are led to 
imagine. We say, “ make no friend- 
ship with an angry man;” but I say, 
make no friendship with a man who is 
above thysphere. I am aware that it 
iz fashionable in modern times to cul- 
tivate intimacy with our superiors, and 
to think that we are thereby ennobled, 
By doing so, we too often testify re- 
gard for rank, and not for merit; for 
it is to be lamented, that greatness i¢ 
not always the concomitant of worth. 
Want of sincerity makes a want of 
devotion in our friendships. In vain 
shall we look into modern society for 
the recognizing of two such insepara- 
ble friends as Damon and Pythias. 
The former was condemned to death 
by the mandate of a cruel tyrant, but 
was permitted to take a last farewell 
of his wife and children, provided a 
hostage were left for his return. His 
friend Pythias cheerfully offered him- 
self; he did return, after all had d& 
spaired of him: Pythias standing on 
the scaffold only regretting that he was 
not so fortunate as to suffer in his 
room, and thereby testify his friend- 
ship. The tyrant, struck with such 
devotion, pardoned the one, and re- 
leased the other. Where are there 
now such friends? 

Perhaps one solitary example might 
be produced in a whole nation. It 
would seem that our fashionable friend- 
ships had more of name than reality ; 
and professions of service, and the 
like, are only tendered when we see 
that they are either not wanted, or will 
not be accepted. It is no uncommon 
thing for a man to be caressed and 
loved when he is in prosperity, but 
abandoned and neglected when he .is 
in adversity. Although I would be far 
from commending the mean thoughts 
of a suspicious character, who dreads 
all and trusts none, yet when broken 
friendships are complained of by so 
many, let us be cautious whom we 
consider as friends ; and above all, 
let us try them before we boast of 
them. Most of the ties of friendship 
are merely nominal. We are insepa- 
rable only so long as present circum- 
stances exist. Yet amid the transitory 
and short-lived friendships of our 
fellow men, and when deserted by all 
to the varied vicissitudes of human 
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existence, let us not forget that there 
is a friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother. 

JUVENIS. 


Aberdeen, 24th October, 1821. 
a 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENVIOUS MAN. 
BY R. R. T. 


FRIENDSHIP, that great law of nature, 
the envious man violates. Hence his 
character is universally detested. 

Every incident which ought to give 
him pleasure, promotes his pain. The 
objects that gratify him who is exempt 
from this hateful passion, give the 
most corroding pangs to him who is 
subject toit. The envious man thinks 
the excellencies of his fellow creatures 
odious. Another’s merit or prospe- 
rity awakens the seeds of this detest- 
able vice in his breast. To conceive ill 
of one who has done him no injury, to 
be offended with a man for excelling 
him, to hate him because he is ap- 
proved,—is a disposition altogether 
unnatural ; it partakes of the rancour 
of an evil spirit. The envious man’s 
life must be most miserable, because 
he is surrounded by those who all 
tend to inflame his mind, by improv- 
ing their own happiness and conve- 
nience. 

Let him whose heart is tainted with 
this detestable vice, bring often into 
view those religious sentiments which 
respect him as a Christian; namely, 
how unworthy he appears in the sight 
of God, and how much the blessings 
that he every day experiences, be- 
stowed upon him by the Divine good- 
ness, are beyond what he deserves; 
so shall the roots of this. malignant 
passion weaken in his heart, and be 
annihilated. His heart will become 
an irresistible barrier to many a 
wicked passion, and he will learn in 
whatsoever state he is, ‘‘ therewith to 
be content.” 

Norwich, 8rd October, 1821. 
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BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— BYRON 
VINDICATED. 


“ Hearken unto me ; I also will shew mine 
opinion.” Jos xxxii. 10, 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—With considerable pleasure I 
have read the controversy between 
No. 34.—Vot, ILI. 





sedooe 
Aristarchus and his opponents, re- 
specting the comparative merits of 
Lord Byron and Mr. Wordsworth. 

A priori, I was surprised that such 
a comparison should ever have beén 
instituted. I thought that to compare 
Lord Byron to Wordsworth, was like 
comparing the meridian sun to,a rush- 
light. And, a posteriori, that opinion 
has been confirmed. No impartial 
reader of the productions on both 
sides, can for a moment hesitate to 
admit that Lord Byron towers infinite- 
ly above the Lake Poet.., 

After the complete trouncing which 
the Derby writer has received, it may 
be thought too har@-upon him to say 
any thing more; and perhaps even 
Aristarchus would declare that ‘‘ twice 
they slew” poor G.M. But I really 
think that one or two things in-G. M.’s 
letters ought not to escape censure, 

And, first, observe his disingenuous. 
ness. He is afraid of a contest with 
Aristarchus ; refers him to his mighty 
production half-a-year ago; tells him 
that he will not say any thing more 
about Byron; and yet, in the same 
number, he calumniates his Lordship 
in delineating ‘‘ the maudlin prince of 
mournful sonneteers,”’ 


« The creature’s at hjs dirty work again.” 


Aristarchus appears to deem such 
conduct deserving only silent con~ 
tempt ; but I think right to hold it up 
to public infamy. 

Mark G. M.’s logic: he says that 
Dr. Woolcott was formerly thought 
the greatest poet of the age, and yet 
no one now quotes from him, THERE} 
FoRE Lord Byron will share the same 
fate!!! A child can deny his ergo, 

G. M.’s imputation of bad motives to 
his opponent, merits the severest re- 
probation. What censure can be too 
harsh upon a man that insinuates that 
‘‘one who differs from him in opinion 
cannot have read any British poet ;” 
and that ‘“‘an admirer of Lord Byron’s 
poetry must be an infidel?” Infidelity 
Aristarchus has abjured ex anime; and 
his letter, coutaining French, Latin, 
and Greek, shows that he is not igno- 
rant. I cannot help thinking that 
G. M. himself is nothing better than 
a scioList; or he would not be so 
ready to charge ignorance upon an- 
other. 

Aristarchus’ ‘letter is as much su- 
perior to G. M.’s in temper, as it is in 
argument.” Indeed their modes of 
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conducting the controversy form a 
striking contrast. G. M. flies from 
the contest; frets, and foams; im- 
putes bad motives, and calls harsh 
Bames ; 

“ the barbed dart 
Sticks in his side, and rankles in his heart ;” 
while Aristarchus ‘‘ proceeds cheer- 
fully to the combat;” laughs at 
“Farce, Comedy, and Tragedy ;” tri- 
umphantly refutes his opponents, 

*¢ Smiles in the tumult, and ENJOYS the storm.” 


Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
ScrutTaTor. 


I 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— BYRON, 
VINDICATED. 





* * Pediars,’ and ‘boats,’ and ‘ waggons,’— 
Oh ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this? 
That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Floats scum-like uppermost, and these 


ack 


Of sense and song above your gtaves ma’ 
ise?” g your gra iy 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—As many pages of your valu- 
able and impartial publication have of 
late been occupied in discussing the 
respective merits of Byron and Words- 
worth, I trust I shall not incur the 
censure of your disinterested readers, 
for obtruding the subsequent remarks 
on their attention. 

I had resolved, Sir, to remain a 
passive spectator of this literary con- 
test, and merely 
through the loop-holes of retreat 


To peep at 
the combatants ; but since the spirited 
advocate of Byron has been meanly 
and illiberally assailed by the philo- 
must who contend for the gentle 
al rg I care mat to phn the 
opportun resented me of assurin 

Ce net the Imperial M “ 
zine has one correspondent besides 
himself, who admires the brilliant effu- 
sions of the Caledonian bard, and who, 
as he is not below his teens, cannot 
relish the puesile productions that 

ish the poet of the lakes. 

Of the various methods by which 
the reputation of Lord Byron is attack- 
ed, none, Sir, is marked with such 

ar acrimony, such unwarranted 
cense, and such fecundity of inven- 








tion, as that which appeared in col. 
921 of your number for October. The 
ingenious writer of the passage to 
which I allude, has, by.a species of 
interpretation exclusively bis own, 
imagined that by poetry his Lordship 
means morality! And, Sir, from this 
ignoratio elenchi—this mistake of the 
proposition, G. M. very logically asks, 
if it be conceded that poetry, viz. mo- 
rality, is in a state of declension, to 
whom can it be imputed? This inge- 
nuous question he replies to with cor- 
responding candour, and very calmly 
tells us that we may address the fasci- 
nating Byron in the bold and positive 
terms with which the inspired Nathan 
struck terror to the soul of the guilt 
monarch: “Thou art the man.” Is 
this, Sir, the plain and deliberate 
procedure that should characterize the 
awarders of poetic merit? Is this the 
generous and impartial conduct so 
essential in discharging the duties of 
acritic? Is this premature and unjust 
decision to blast the laurels, yet smil- 
ing on the brow of the beneficent 
Byron? No, Sir, every principle of 
virtue and honour forbids it; and 
while his muse continues to breathe 
the high-wrought minstrelsy she has 
hitherto done, as soon will Words- 
worth’s Excursion eclipse Paradise 
Lost, as G. M.’s lilliputian arrows the 
glory of Byron. 

I will not step beyond my prescribed 
limits to vindicate the moral character 
of our British bard ; I will not attempt 
to echo the prayers of the captive, the 
blessings of the unfortunate, the joyful 
cries of the orphan and widowed, 
whom Byron has restored to liberty, 
to home, and to happiness. On Aris- 
tarchus the task devolves: to him, 
Sir, I cheerfully resign the enviable 
charge of convincing the unbiassed 
readers of your widely circulated mis- 
cellany, that the poet whom he so ably 
defends, is not that “ monstrum hor- 
rendum,” that “exquisitely disgust- 
ing, yea, iniquitous” object, some 
have endeavoured to mis-represent 
him. nee 

The precious morceau which prinel- 

ally gave rise to these observations, 
its inimitable author has interwoven 
with the threads of encomium so fairly 
and deservedly lavished on the sonnets 
of the Rev. W. L. Bowles. None, 
Sir, more esteems the genuine loveli- 
ness, the touching simplicity, of these 
elegant compositions, than myself; 
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and well woulé it be for G. M. could 
he treat Lord Byron with a spark of 
that urbanity and respect, pre-emi- 
nent in the controversy to which he 
refers. But I forbear; had he eulo- 
gized the one without reprobating the 
other, all animadversion would be 
superseded. 

n concluding, Sir, I would direct 
the attention of those who may peruse 
these remarks, to the song which com- 
poses their peroration: the melody of 
its numbers, the energy of its diction, 
the descriptive power it displays, and 
above all, the sacred feeling it creates, 
forcibly evince that the writer of 
“Hebrew Melodies” has rendered 
himself not less intimate with the 
beauties of poesy, than with the-cha- 
racters and passions of those, whose 
memory he so expressively revives. 

SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 
Saul. 
« Warriors and chiefs! should the shaft or the 
sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed ¥ the corse, though a king’s, in your 


ith ; 
tars wane steel in the bosoms of Gath! 


Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the 
foe 

Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 

Mine be the doom which they dar’d not to 
meet. 


Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart! 

Bright is the diadem, bo ess the sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day ! 


Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the het’s form appear. 
Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 
King, behold the phantom seer!” 
Earth yawned ; he stood the centre of a cloud: 
Light chang’d its hue retiring from his shroud; 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye, 
His hand was wither’d, and his veins were 


ry; 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare : 

~— lips that mov’d not, and unbreathing 


rame, 
Like cavern’d winds the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder stroke. 


Samuel. 

“Why is my sleep disquicted ? 
Who is he that calle the dead? 
Is it thon, Oh king? Behold 
Bloodiess are these limbs, and cold: 
Sach are mine ; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son, 

5 





Fare thee well, but = day i. 
Then we mix our moul ‘ring ¥ 
Thou, thy race, lie and low, 


chion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall mang ¢ 
Crownless, breathless, ess, fall 
Son and Sire, the house of Saul !” 
Byron. 


I rgmain, Sir, 
ith sincerity and respect, 
PuiLo-ARISTARCHUS, 


i 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— WORDS- 
WORTH VINDICATED. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—May I be permitted to intrude 
myself once,more upon your notice, 
and that of the public, in replying te 
the invectives of Aristarchus, in 

in your last number, whose it 
ars I have kindled not a litéle. 
motive is the elucidation and esta- 
blishment of trath ; and if a firm adhe- 
rence to what I conceive to be the 
cause of'truth and virtue, subject me 
to be termed a bigot, I shall, never- 
theless, not shrink from my duty. it 
is also to be hoped, that when my op- 
ponent has considered the whole of 
the discussion, especially his own pa- 
per of October 2d, he will learn to 
acknowledge the truth of the adage, 
which tells us, we may sometimes 
make more haste than good speed. 
Learning, be it little or much, ought 
not to be a shield for ; and 
though Aristarchus, as if fearful of 
trusting his cause to the living, has 
called up the dead languages to rein- 
force his positions, I will not shun to 
meet him on the fair and open ground 
of legitimate controversy. First, let 
me vindicate my own character, nent 
expose the errors of my opponent, ‘ 
ey seek to confirm the assertions 

which I have primarily advanced. 
Whenever a writer descends to the 
use of scurrilous epithets, he has an 
evident advantage in sheltering bim- 
self under an —— signature ; 
an advantage w » in the present 
instance, I have to labour against. 
The charge of arrogance, however, 
cannot but fall harmless upon me, 
when applied by one assuming the 
name of an ancient critic, who would 
suffer no verse to for Homer’s of 
which he did not himself approve. 
But I pass on to a more serious impu- 
tation. Aristarchus, afier giving ex- 
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tracts from Hazlitt’s earlier works, 
pretty plainly draws the inference, 
that the words I have quoted from the 
same author must be a fabrication of 
my own, The public may readily de- 
termine on this case by referring to 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk, page 100. Let 
them also consult the whole of the 
paragraph from which they wepe taken. 
In the hands of this author the rod of’ 
criticism, when applied to Words- 
worth, becomes a serpent, which swal- 
lows up not only his own detractions, 
but also the mite of praise which he 
had bestowed upon that “noble poet, 
who is fulfilling the promise of his 
youth.” If Aristarchus gould imagine 
that Lhad not perused Hazlitt, what 
must be said of his strange inaccuracy 
respecting the poems of Wordsworth, 
which he informs me he has read? 
Were he indeed the student he would 
lead, the public to suppose, he must 
have known, that the ‘‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner” is a poem, not written by Words- 
worth, but by Coleridge ; and is that 
on which his reputation as a poet 
principally rests, as being the most 
original and powerful of his produc- 
tions. 


“ A litfle learning 1s a dangerous thing.” 


‘The inadvertency of which Aristar- 
thus has here been guilty, leads me 
to suspect that he has.never consulted 
the long prose critique upon Words- 
worth, given by his friend in the 
Literaria Biographia; indeed I cannot 
but surmise that my antagonist is very 
scantily prepared for the critical ex- 
ploit which he has undertaken. His 
quotations are: peculiarly unfortunate 
for his purpose, and, where they have 
any weight, they seem to bear upon the 
opposite side of the question.: Would 
any poem, even the writer’s favourite 
Don Juan, be fairly represented by a 
couple of lines maliciously selected; 
especially when it can be’ shewn that 
the objectionable lines are corrected 
ima later edition? One other specimen 
of! Wardsworth’s. poetry is given, 
which is termed a farrago : ‘and it cer- 
tainly.is not the fault of Aristarchus, if 
it merits a better appellation ; for it 
consists| of part of the last stanza, 
omitting the line which gives its prin- 
cipal interest, then follews the 17Ztb, 
and after that the 14th stanza of the 
poem. But taking the verses as they 
are here given; may I not affirm, that 
if the critic ean seé no beauty in the 
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depicted aberrations of the Idiot Boy, 
in his mistaking the cold. moon for the 
luminary of day, nor in his infantile 
expressions of joyous feeling under 
his novel situation---it is a corrobora- 
tion of my opinion, that he is utterly 
blinded by prejudice, and unfit for 
engaging in the analysis of poetic me- 
rit. Surely it augurs well for the cha- 
racter of Wordsworth’s poetry, to find 
his reviler driven to such unworthy 
expedients, The testimony of the 
contemporary poets adduced in my 
former paper, is treated by my oppo- 
nent as the unmeaning language of 
compliment, which he seeks to over- 
turn by an anonymous paragraph, that, 
for any thing the public knows to the 
contrary, may be one of those mites 
which he before tells us he has contri- 
buted to the fund of literature. Such 
a conjecture might be plausibly sup- 
ported; for I am desired to mark the 
contents of the quotation, and I find 
it to be silly enough, overshooting the 
mark it aims at, and degrading its 
arrogant style of vituperation, by the 
lowness of a pun. Let the following 
extract suffice as a specimen of the 
poem which Aristarchus would per- 
suade us is a tissue of “ daudling im- 
potent drivel.” 


Long have I lov’d what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers: 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suflices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


The dragon’s wing. the magic wing, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
-£ I ne that lowly way 

ith sympathetic heart may stra 
And with a souljof power. aac 


These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir—to soothe—or elevate? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find or there create? 


— wand doth sorrow wield; 


at spell so strong as guilty fear? 
tance is a tender sprite ; 
If aught on earth have heav’nly might, 
Tis lodg’d within her silent tear. 


After this exposure of the critical 
sagacity of my antagonist, it may be 
superfluous to seek, by any further ar- 
guments, to convince him that my 
eulogy of Wordsworth does not rest 
on the baseless fabric of a distempered 
imagination, but is supported by very 
many passages of extraordinary beau- 
ty, sublimity, and pathos, which 
abound in the volumes of his poetry. 
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Aristarchus can see beauty in Lord 

Byron’s verse, 

“The mind—the music breathing from her 
face,” 

while he has overlooked the fine lines 

of Wordsworth, 


‘* And she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivalets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


by which the idea was probably sug- 
gested to his Lordship; and he can 
even embellish his diction by borrow- 
ing at unawares from the Excursion. 

In making these remarks, I have 
already trespassed upon my third pro- 
position, and may now hasten to dis- 
miss the subject. The man who ap- 
plies the epithet of ‘‘simple” to the 
Author of the Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality, of the Sonnets to Li- 
berty, the poems of Laodamia and of 
Dion, is not likely to be wrought upon 
by any further argument or assertion, 
by more enlarged quotations from his 
poetry, or more extended references 
to the expression of public opinion. 
I regard him as a greater incurable 
than the Idiot Boy, who, in the imbe- 
cility of his thoughts exclaimed 


“ And the sun did shine so cold.” 


One word more respecting Aristar- 
chus’s labourer in the ‘‘ vineyard’”’ of 
impure grapes, and I have done. 
Like the impetuous ostrich, that wan- 
ders in the desart, and entrusts its 
progeny to be hatched into life by the 
solar heat, such is Lord Byron,—an 
isolated being, committing, with scorn 
and hate, the offspring of his gigantic 
intellect te the land which he has for- 
saken, and the countrymen whom he 
has tradaced. Were he stripped of 
the plumage, which he without scru- 
ple has pillaged from others, still, as 
I have already done, I would call him 
a mighty one, a poet who has dignified 
the crest of nobility with the brighter 
wreath of Apollo: and yet, while I 
admire the beauty and majesty of his 
intellectual greatness, I cannot but 
perceive its resemblance to the image 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; where the golden 
head, the silver, and the brass, have 
for their support the feet of clay. If 
his muse be from above, heavenly, she 
is also of the earth, earthy. In fine, 
itmust be admitted as an incontro- 
vertible fact, that Lord Byron is a 











great, but an immoral poet. Whether 
the fetid exhalations of his impurities 
will gather into a cloud that shall 
eclipse the orb of his us, or will 
be eventually dispelled by its purer 
rays, is a problem that posterity must 
determine. 
I am, yours, &c. 


Derby, November 7, 1821. old 
lg 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— WORDs- 
WORTH VINDICATED, 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—As I am a constant reader of 
your miscellany, I could not fail to 
observe the “ Byronic controversy” 
which has enric your columns. 
Alternately delighted with the letters 
of G. M. and H. and made to smile at 
the fantastic folly of Aristarchus, I 
resolved to be a controversialist my- 
self; and I now present you with 
first-fruits of my determination, ar- 
dently requesting you to insert this 
letter in your next number, 

“ Passing over his petulance as un- 
worthy of notice,” (according to Aris- 
tarchus’s own words,) I proceed to 
notice the quotations by which he 
endeavours to support his judgment of 
Wordsworth. Unfortunately, the two 
first examples of that poet’s ‘nam- 
by-pamby compositions,” though in- 
serted in the Lyrical Ballads, are by 
Coleridge, as this ardent admirer of 
Lord Byron may find by tarning to the 
Preface to that beautiful work. 

Having thus, I trust, refuted his 
arguments respecting Wordsworth, I 
proceed to his stories of the charity of 
the author of Don Juan. The circum- 
stances of Aristarchus’s note have 
long ago been denied; and the inad- 
vertency of the person who has endea- 
voured to depreciate Lord Byron’s 
character by reports “as false as they 
are feeble” must indeed be great, so 
great indeed, that I suspect, ‘‘ 7 
inadvertency,” he never received 
pecuniary assistance mentioned. 

As for the Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, not six months , he 
published a long article, on 
giarisms of Lord Byron; by which it 
appears, that the account of the ship- 
wreck in Don Juan is copied (in some 
places word for word) from a book 
containing the accounts of several un- 
successful voyages. Thus Sir Richard 
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Phillips’s ‘‘ estimate of Lord Byron’s 
is totally different from Aristar- 
chas’s statement.” 

I now proceed to his examples of 
the noble poet’s “ verse,” for I cannot 
call it by a greater title. The first 
passage on Henry Kirke White, is 
evidently a plagiarism from Waller’s 
Lines “on hearing a lady singing one 
of his own songs.” 

“That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Who on the shaft that made him die, 


Espied a feather of his own 
ith which he us’d to soar so high.” 


As for “his Lordship’s” verses on 
the Death of the Princess Charlotte, 
can ‘any person think them superior to 
Wordswerth’s exquisite Sonnet on 
our late revered Monarch (given in 
your last number in one of the con- 
troversial letters) but a fool and a 
driveller? I shall not mention the 
other quotations of Aristarchus’s, but 
give.an illustration of the charge made 
by the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
and repeated by M. M. in the 981st 
column of your present volume, that 
his Lordship has “ deigned to borrow” 
from ‘‘turgid Coleridge,” according 
to his own opinion. 


EXTRACTS FROM COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL. 


«Bat never either found another 
To free the hollow ears from paining, 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder, 
A dreary sea now flows between,” &c. 


EXTRACT FROM CHILDE HAROLD, CANTO III. 
STANZA XCIV. 
*« Now where the swift Rhone cleaves his way 
between 
Heights, which appear like lovers who have 


In haste, whose mining depths so intervene, 
bere | tan meet no more though broken- 
eart ” 


_ The following “galling,” and, I may 
add, false lines on Henson Clarke, in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
also, possess Not the merits of origi- 
nality. 

— “Clarke, still striving piteously to please, 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 

A would-be satirist, a hir’d buffoon, 

The monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
Condemn’d to dradge the meanest of the mean, 
And furnish falsehoods for a M 


Devotes to scandal his c eni mind 
a kiving libel on : ; 
 "This'last part is borrowed from the 


wicked Rochester, who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines in an “‘ Answer to Sir C. 
Scroope’s Defence of Satire.” 





‘ To rack and torture thy unmeaning brain, 
In satire’s praise with a low vulgar strain, 
In thee is most impertinent and vain. 
For in thy person we most plainly see 
That satire’s of divine authority, 
Since GOD made ona on man, culate olla ies, 
In my next letter I shall further ex- 
pose the plagiarisms of Lord Byron, 
but at present I refrain, having, I see, 
reached nearly to the end of my paper; 
—so I conclude for the present with 
the following joyful information; joy- 
ful for Aristarchus, but, I trust, to no 
other contributor to your Magazine. 
The news is, viz, that Benbow is pub- 
lishing English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, by Lord Byron, in three- 
penny numbers, having already pub- 
ished Don Juan, canto’s 1 to 5, for 
half-a-crown, and Waltz, an apostro- 
ee hymn, (both by the same author) 
or 3d. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Mark Coverings, 
November 9th, 1821. 
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BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.-~-- WORDS- 
WORTH VINDICATED. 

Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—The papers which have appear- 
ed in your interesting Magazinc, on 
Byron and Wordsworth, I have pe- 
rused with the greatest pleasure, and 
cannot but censure the passion which 
dictated the first letter of Aristar- 
chus. 

In his last he seems not to have 
abated any of his fiery temper: he has 
introduced in it the puerilities of 
Wordsworth, to compare with the best 
specimens of Byron’s poetry he could 
select; this I consider as unfair. The 
conclusion of Wordsworth’s ‘“Cam- 
berland Beggar,” as given in M. M.’s 
“ Observations on Byron and Words- 
worth,” col. 983, is fully equal to any 
of the specimens of Byron’s poetry 
given by Aristarchus ; yet, that some 
of Wordsworth’s puerilities are unwor- 
ty of his genius, I will allow; but he 
“has long since made an amende ho- 
norable,” by giving to the world po- 
etry, not inferior to any of the present 


> RY Mr. Editor, that your im- 
partiality will allow you to insert these 
observations, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A SuBScCRIBER. 
Norwich, 4th November, 1821. 
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NOTE FROM ARISTARCHUS. 


ARISTARCHUS presents his respects to the 
Editor of the Imperial Magazine, and will be 
much obliged to him for the insertion of the 
following corrections of the errors of the press 
in his last letter. 
col. 1017 line 59 for estimate, 
— 1018 — 5 — contains, 
1019 — 29 — pro — proh 
— 1022 — 10 —d’ouvre — d’cuvre 
1022 — 20 — cum dulce — cum daulci 
1023 — 55 — heart — breast’ 
Aristarchus avails himself of the sent 
opportunity to state, that, havi aoa 
through the courtesy of the Editor, occupied so 
many columns of the M: ine, he intends to 
wait a month or two, in order to see what 


read estimates 
— contain 


— 


friends or foes may write in consequence of his 
last letter ; and then he purposes to answer the 
whole in one general reply. A. trusts that his 
next letter will be as free from “ angry feel- 
ings” as he KNOWS that the otliers were; 
though he certainly felt é at G. M’s 
insinuating that he was an infidel. 

«« A CHRISTIAN is the highest style of man ;” 


“ He who filches from me this good name ; 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

November 1. 
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SOUTH - SEA MISSIONARY INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Tue following extracts from letters 
lately received from the Rev. Wm. 
Ellis, a missionary at Huahine, will, 
we doubt not, prove highly interesting 
to most of our readers. It will be 
perceived by the date which these 
extracts bear, that their passage to 
England has been accomplished in a 
short space of time, which will searce- 
ly admit of example. The delinea- 
tions, therefore, which they contain, 
may be considered as descriptive of 
these interesting islanders at the pre- 
sent hour, 


Huahine, June 13th, 1821. 


I am happy to say things continue 
geing on well among us. We are 
very comfortable among ourselves, 
and trust the Lord is using us as ‘in- 
struments in his hand, for the promo- 
tion of his praise among these people, 
and prospering his work in our hands. 
The salvation of their immortal souls 
through the blood and righteousness, 
merits and death, of our common 
Saviour, is of course the principal 
end to which all our exertions among 
them tend. But while we are princi- 
pally concerned to interest them in 
the pursuit of those everlasting bless- 





ings connected with the unseen but 
eternal world, we are not altogether 
unconcerned about their temporal hap- 
piness, but anxious also to abate, if 
possible, the sum of their present 
misery, and to confer on them the 
blessings of this life, as well as of that 
which is to come. With this view, we 
have exhorted them to provide them- 
selves. more decent clothing, and our 
wives have taught many of the women 
to make very neat modest gowns, &c. 
which they find more comfortable 
than their former mode of dressing, 
which consisted of just binding a great 
quantity of cloth around them. They 
have also made themselves very neat 
European hats for the men, and bon- 
nets for the women ; also for all the 
little children, which they find very 
comfortable, and which make them 
look very creditable. We have also 
taught them to build themselves neat 
plastered cottages, instead of open 
and exposed houses, which could not 
shelter them from the bleak winds 
from the mountains, or the drifting 
rains from the southward. Several 
very neat houses are finished, and 
many inhand. Those who have got 
a good plastered house, find it a very 
comfortable thing on a cold rainy 
night, and enjoy good health, while 
their neighbours are laid up with 
colds, dysenteries, &c. . 
They suffer very much also daring 
the scarce season for want of food. 
We are continually urging them to 
cultivate more ground, and have the 
pleasure to see many more acres culti- 
vated this year than iast. Idleness is 
the source of the greatest misery 
to them; and the abundant manner in 
which nature spontaneously supplies 
most of their wants, is by them made 
an excuse to encourage it. For sixor 
eight months in the year, bread-fruit 
grows almost sufficient for their want, 
with only the trouble of gathering and 
cooking it ; so long as that lasts, they 
never think of planting, (unless con- 
tinually urged to it,) but when that's 
over, they are obliged to live on wild 
roots from the mountains, fern root, 
or a sour paste called Mahi, which 
brings on most violent disorders 
of the bowels, and carries many of 
them off every season. However, in- 
dustry ison the advance, but we have 
great difficulties to overcome, to coun- 
teract habits which they have indulged 
since their childhood, and which we 
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cannot expect to see give way entirely 
in a day or two. 

We are also instilling into their 
minds principles of humanity and 
compassion towards the sick, to whom 
they used to behave in a most cruel 
manner. Generally, when persons 
were taken ill, they used tu make a 
little hut by the water-side for them, 
take them there, and now and then 
take them a cocoa nut, or bread- 
fruit, or, if very old, leave them to die 
without. Yea, they used sometimes 
to pierce the sick people through with 
a spear, to be free from the trouble of 
them, or else bury them alive, merely 
to get what little property they might 
have. Thanks be to God, they now 
shudder at such things themselves, 
and when we talk to them about their 
former cruelty, say, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is 
a mild, kind master, but we were 
satan’s slaves when we used to do so, 
and he was a hard-hearted cruel 

rant. They are now very kind to 

e aged and sick, and pay them 
every attention, and are anxious to 
procure from us medicine and medical 
advice, as far as we can impart it. 
Few days pass without several appli- 
cations for a little ‘‘raau na te mai,” 
“‘ medicine for the sick.” When they 
found our stock of medicines quite 
expended, they expressed themselves 
very sorry, and on the proposal being 
made, all around us immediatcly 
agreed to subscribe one bamboo of 
cocoa-nut oil, to send to England, to 
buy them some medicines for the sick. 
We hope to be able to send their aid 
by this ship, as we are sure the direc- 
tors will be glad to sell it for them, 
and purchase them some medicines. 

They are remarkably fond of their 
children; and to see their affection for 
their offspring, I am often tempted to 
wonder how they could wantonly 
strangle them formerly. It is a most 
affecting thing to see a fond mother 
with a little ee or girl by her side, 
and another at her breast, and to ask 
her, as I asked one I overtook the other 

» How many children have you? 
**Only these two.” Have you never 
had any more? ‘‘O yes, I have had 
ten.” where are the eight? “Ah! 
(she answered weeping )they are na pau 
i te unmi hia, they were all ne 
while we were in darkness, under the 
dominion of the evil spirit.” Are you 
not thankful that God in mercy has 
taught you the evil of such ways? “O 
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yes, it is of his goodness that these 
two are spared; for had he not sent 
his word and his power, and over- 
turned the kingdom of satan among 
us, these two most likely would have 
been strangled also.” These and 
such kind of conversations we hear 
almost every day, which continually 
call forth our liveliest gratitude, and 
encourage us to persevere, amidst 
all the trials we are called to en- 
counter. 

There are still some of the old war- 
riors among them, who are sometimes 
trying to breed quarrels between the 
different chiefs; and there are, as 
in every society, a number of wild, 
idle young men, who are fond oflearn- 
ing to handle the musket, the club, 
or the spear, and who frequently talk 
of war; bat we have decidedly set 
our faces against all such pastimes as 
they like to indulgein. The king and 
chiefs also of our island are peace- 
able men. I trust the gospel has 
reached their hearts. They also are 
for peace; so that though sometimes 
threatened, we have no very serious 
apprehensions of so destructive a cala- 
mity overtaking us at present. 
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Second Extract, June 13th, 1821. 


It has often been alleged by the 
enemies to Missionary exertions, that 
Missionary labours are inimical to the 
introduction of civilization, and the 
comforts of social and civil society. 
The present appearance of our Mis- 
sionary stations, enlightened by the 
gospel of Jesus, contrasted with the 
appearance of the same people and 
places, while illuminated by the light 
of nature only, would forcibly repel 
such charges. Not only are they made 
acquainted with the everlasting bless- 
ing of covenant love, and the unseen 
glories of the eternal world, as objects 
of faith and hope, but their present 
condition is vastly improved. Instead 
of degrading the light of nature by 
assembling in thousands to offer sacri- 
fice and prayer to a senseless idol, 
the work of their own hands, they 
may now be seen rendering with de- 
vout demeanour their humble tribute 
of gratitude to Jehovah, the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Instead of offer- 
ing violence to the best feelings of 
human nature, by sacrificing their 
fellow-creatures to appease the wrath 
of animpotent idol, they may be heard 
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praying unto God, for their parents, | government is cruelty. Instead of see- 


relations, neighbours, friends, and 
even their enemics. Instead of stran- 
gling their new-born infants, they may 
now be seen pressing them to their 
breast, nursing them at their side, or 
dandling them on their knee, with all | 
a parent’s fondness and affectionate, | 
delight. Instead of consigning them 
to the darkness of the grave almost 
as soon as the light of day had beamed 
on their just opened infant eyes, the 
fond parents may now be seen placing 
before their intellectual eye, the irra- 
diating beams of inspired truth, the 
enlightening word of God. Instead of 
wandering about on the mountains, or | 
wantonly rolling naked in the sand on 
the sea-beach, or committing to me- 
mory the profane and obscene udes 
(songs) of their warriors and idols, or 
strolling about without any one to care 
for their bodies or souls, the fond 





parents are now concerned if their lit- 
tle children are out of their sight. 
They may now be found morning and 
evening at the school, and, when at 
play on the sea-beach, frequently seen, 
five, six, Or seven in a party, teach- 
ing each other to write in the sand; 
or, under the shade of a tree, hearing 
each other say their lesson ready 
against school-time. How often have 
I seen the parents on a sabbath morn- 
ing view their children, neatly dress- 
ed, clean and healthy, walking two 
and two, from the school-house to the 
chapel, while joy has beamed on their 
countenances; and the big tear of glad- 





ness has appeared flashing and ready 
to roll down their wrinkled cheek, 
when the eye of their little boy or girl 
has caught their own, as he or she has 
passed along. The mother, perhaps, 
has remembered the many dear infants 
her own hands have strangled, and 
feels increased affection for, perhaps, 
the only one that has survived, to 
enjoy the blessings of the milder reign 
of Jesus Christ. The father, perhaps, 
thinks that had the chains of idolatry 
been cast away sooner, I, instead of 
seeing one to bear my name, to inherit 
my land, to eat of the fruit of my 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, should 
have seen five or six growing up to 
manhood, or mingling with those who 
are going to the house of prayer. How 
different must their feelings be on 
such occasions, to what they were un- 





der the reign of the prince of darkness, 
the distinguishing feature of whose 
No. 34.—Vol, HL. 


ing the aged and sick cast out from 
the house, which perhaps their own 
hands had reared, and left by the side 
of a brook, beneath the shelter of a 
few cocoa-nut leaves, with now and 
then a cocoa-nutor a bread-fruit taken 
to them, or perhaps left to die with 
hunger and cold, the sick and aged 
are now attended to, and their wants 
supplied. Many, no doubt, are thus 
restored, who, formerly, after lan- 
guishing in famine and nakedness, 
would have died a miserable death. 
Instead of the poor helpiess sick 
being thrust through with a spear, or 
even buried alive, which used to be 
the case when their attendants were 
tired of waiting on them, or impatient 
for the little preperty they possessed, 
or when the groans of the sick were 
an obstacle to their merriment; the 
friends and neighbours may now be 
seen administering every comfort they 


can obtain, to the sick and dying, 


weeping over them in the most affvc- 
tionate manner, and mingling with 
their tears, prayers, to Him with 
whom are the issues of life and death, 
that health may be restored; or, if 
His will be otherwise, that the passage 
of the departing spirit may be com- 
posed and calm through the swellings 
of Jordan. Instead of seeing both 
sexes dressed in a manner from which 
the eye of decency would turn aside 
with disgust, their dresses are now 
modest and becoming. Instead of 
being in continual fear of the sly thief 
in open day, or the midnight plan- 


|derer, our little property, though not 


always secured by lock or bolt,» re- 


'mains untouched. Instead of hiving 


in open houses, exposed to the bleak 
winds from the mountains, or. the 
drifting rains, sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the weather in the rainy 
season, only by the leaf of cocoa-nut 
trees; the neat warm plastered cottage 
here and there greets the eye. But I 
must draw to a close. These are only 
some of the blessings that have accom- 
panied their reception of Christianity ; 
and muchas thesimple preaching of the 
crossmay be spoken against, I have not 
heard of any philosophical philanthro- 
pic scheme, from which the gospel of 
Christ was excluded, however plausi- 
ble and imposing it may have appear- 
ed in theory, that has ever produced 


' such practical effects, in any age, in 
‘any country, or among any people. 
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Third Extract, June, 13th, 1821. 

With respect to the population of 
these islands, I am inclined to believe 
that, (like every other country which 
is only partially known) it has been 
vastly over-rated. I cannot give you 
an accurate statement of the number 
of inhabitants on any of the islands, 
but from all the information I have 
been able to obtain, I do not think I 
shall be far wrong when I say, the 
Leeward, or Society Islands, contain 
less than 6000 inhabitants (viz.) Hua- 
hine, and Sir Charles Sands Island, 
2100; Raiatea and Tahua, 2300; Bo- 
robon and Mourua, 1000. Respecting 
the Windward or Georgia Islands, I 
cannot speak so correctiy. Some of 
the brethren think they may be stated 
at 7000; so that the population of 
Tahiti and theadjacent islands may be 
safely rated at 14,000. The population 
had been most rapidly decreasing 
during the twenty or thirty years prior 
to the introduction of Christianity, as 
the remains of recently abandoned 
plantations and dwelling houses in 
every valley all around in almost every 
island‘abundantly testify. The popu- 
lation appears at present at a stand, 
neither decreasing nor increasing; for 
by an account which we have kept of 
births and deaths, we find them to be 
nearly equal: and if the deaths now 
(which are only natural ones) equal 
the births, how vastly must they have 
exceeded them when so many hun- 
dreds were annually strangled in their 
infancy ; so many died by the unre- 
strained use of spirits, and from the 
diseases contracted from foreigners, 
which spread generally with alarming 
rapidity ; as well as the great number 
killed in their frequent wars, setting 
aside human sacrifices, &c. &c.? 

The institution of marriage has been 
enforced, and is now universally ac- 
knowledged among the natives, and 
attended to by those who profess the 
christian religion. The parents also 
are very fond and careful of their off- 
spring; so that I think we may fairly 
infer, that these islands are likely to 
become in the course of another cen- 
tury very populous : but we cannot 
expect a very rapid increase for a few 
gencrations to come; Ist, because of 
the diseases of the parents, many of 
the children when born being sickly or 
diseased, and the majority seldom 
survive three or four months; 2d, on 
account of the great disproportion 
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between the adult males and females, 
which is not more than one female to 
three or four males, as the males were 
generally spared during the days of 
heathenism, and the female children 
were strangled, being less useful as 
warriors; and the same disproportion 
exists between the sexes of the rising 
generation, and is visible in the elder 
scholars of our Sanday Schools: at 
Huahine we have more than 200 boys, 
and little more than 100 girls. The 
births of the sexes are nearly equal. 
Fourth Extract. 

A canoe arrived lately with some of 
the inhabitants of Hao, an island seve- 
ral hundred miles off, to the eastward ; 
another from Chituroo, a large island 
to the south-west. Their errand is, 
to inquire about the true God. They 
have embraced his gospel, and long 
to get back to their country to burn all 
their idols. 

3000 copies of the Gospel of John 
have been printed at Tahiti, and lam 
now at work at 3000 more, for the 
Leeward Islands, for which the people 
are anxiously waiting. I have done 
three sheets, and shall, if not inter- 
rupted, finish in about two months. 


ite: cane 
REPLY TO A QUERY ON THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—It was with considerable plea- 
sure that I read the following Query; 
proposed by “‘Gamma, col. 962 of 
your Magazine, ‘“ What scriptural 
authority is there to bind us to keep 
the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, sacred to the worship 
of God and other religious duties?” 
My pleasure arose from the consider- 
ations, that, answering such a query 
would allow an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing to the view of Gamma, some prin- 
ciples, which have been long and sin- 
fully overlooked by a great majority 
of Christian churches. Such culpabi- 
lity must necessarily have produced 
its pernicious effects. This, Sir, I 
would presume is strikingly apparent, 
by the fact of this insertion of Gam- 
ma’s query, which could only have 
originated in the entire neglect of 
scriptural light on this subject. Toa 
mind under the conviction of the ex- 
clusive authority of Christ in his 
church, this, with some things that 
are connected with it, form a subject 
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of deep regret; and therefore, every 
opportunity of exhibiting that autho- 
rity for the correction of what is anti- 
christian, and the establishment of 
what is scriptural,is eagerly embraced. 
As this query stands intimately con- 
nected with the institution of the 
seventh day as a sabbath, it will be 
requisite to make a few observations 
thereon, as preliminary to answering 
Gamma's immediate point of inquiry. 

We shall first observe, that the 
original institution of a sabbath, was 
commemorative in its design. This 
we safely infer from Gen. ii. 3. “God 
blessed the seventh day, and sancti- 
fied it, because that in it he had rested 
from all his work, which God created 
and made :” (see also Exod. xx. 11.) 
. This institution then celebrates the 
completion of the glorious work of 
creation, which tuned the admiring 
souls of holy angels, for herein is dis- 
played that which was calculated to 
cali forth their praises. No intelli- 
gent creature can behold the glorious 
fabric of the earth and heavens, exhi- 
biting eternal power, perfect wisdom, 
and boundless goodness, without feel- 
ing the deepest reverence for their 
Author. How befitting then the dig- 
nity of God, to appoirt, and man to 
observe, the seventh day in commemo- 
ration of the accomplishment of cre- 
ation. 

But the sabbath was also moral in 
its nature; the reason assigned by 
God for the appointment, was one in 
which all the human race were impli- 
cated, viz. ‘‘God rested on the se- 
venth day from all his work.” This 
reason must pertain to the inhabitants 
of every nation upon the face of the 
earth, as the work of his hands ; and 
more especially, as the recipients of 
the blessings which his creatures 
afford: ‘“‘in him we live, and move, 
and have our being,” and who hath 
never left himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and glad- 
hess.” 

Wide as the blessings of creation 
are diffused, so are its obligations. 
But if the command was delivered at 
the creation, and of which I have no 
manner of doubt, it must be obligatory 
upon all the species. This point has 
been controverted by that able writer, 
(Paley) but I think the declaration of 
our Lord, “ that 
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made for man,” goes far to overturn 
all he has advanced against its moral 
obligation ; for if it was made forman, 
it would unquestionably be given to 
man as soon as he was in circum- 
stances to observe this appointment. 
And on this conclusion we rest with 
more confidence, when we consider, 
that the reasons of the institution ex- 
isted at the creation. Not but that 
other reasons were afterwards added 
on its reappointment by Moses; but 
this, I presume, can make nothing 
against the original obligation which 
was still retained. Others were in- 
deed added, but entirely on account 
of the pecutiar circumstances connect- 
ed with that nation. 

God, in making the sabbath a memo- 
rial of other things, was only acting 
according to his usual plan in all his 
works, of bringing no more means into 
operation, for the accomplishment of 
an end, than what are absolutely ne- 
cessary. It must be granted, that to 
the believing children of Israel, the 
sabbath was a sign of their entering 
into God’s rest, and ceasing from 
their own works, as God did from his; 
but this could not apply at the crea- 
tion, for man was in the rest God had 
appointed. It also reminded them 
that God had given them rest in the 
land of Canaan, from Egyptian bon- 
dage, which was a figure of the hea- 
venly rest. But it is apparent, that 
these things were peculiar to the Is- 
raelitish nation, and were subsequent 
to the original institution, and there- 
fore could form no part of the rea- 
sons for the first appointmeat. Both 
the moral and typicai obligations were 
indeed combined in the law given by 
Moses; but it is self-evident, that 
any typical purpose for which the sab- 
bath was observed, could never have 
the least tendency to weaken its moral 
obligation. It was in one point of 
view a shadow, and passed away 
when the body came, but in another it 
was of moral obligation, and could 
not be rescinded but by him who made 
the appointment. This I think is still 
further confirmed by the circumstance 
that the command to observe the sab- 
bath, when given by Moses to Israel, 
is found placed amongst those com- 
mands, which are acknowledged by 
allto be of universal obiigation; which 
is a strong presumption that it was of 
the same character. It is this two- 
fold relation, which it bore to the 
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Mosaic dispensation, that has given 
rise to diversities of opinion amongst 
theologians: Our way, [ presume, is 
now prepared for discussing the point 
after which Gamma inquires. 

As we have before observed, what 
was typical in the seventh-day sab- 
bath, has passed away by virtue of its 
fulfilment in Christ. ‘* Let no man, 
therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy-day, 
or of the new-moon, or of the sabbath- 
days. Which are a shadow of things 
to come, but the body is of Christ,” 
Sol. iii. 16, 17. But the question re- 
turns, Has the moral obligation of the 
seventh-day sabbath been abrogated ? 
We hope that we have proved its obli- 
gation, to the entire satisfaction of 
every unprejudiced mind. Now, if 
the blessings of creation did morally 
oblige to the devotion of a seventh 
part of our time to the service of God, 
surely the infinite blessings of redemp- 
tion have multiplied our obligations 
*ndefinitely. We therefore confident- 
ly infer, there still remains the obser- 
vance of a sabbath to the Lord. 

Christ when on earth declared him- 
self to be Lord of the sabbath ; per- 


haps this occasional declaration of his 
authority, was indicative of the change 
he was about to make of the day of its 


observance: but while he was on 
earth, we know of no positive com- 
mand that Christ gave to his disciples, 


for the observance of the first day of | 


the weck-as a sabbath; but the fact 
that he did so, we gather from their 
subsequent conduct, for we cannot 
admit a doubt that they imposed any 
thing upon the first churches for 
which they had not the authority of 
Christ. 

Before his ascension, he commis- 
sioned and qualified his Apostles, 
‘*to teach and disciple all nations, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever he had commanded them.” 
Yor after his resurrection, ‘‘he was 
scen of them forty days, speaking of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God:” now the things they were to 
teach, were the commandments of 
Christ; this was the extent of their 
commission ; and to preserve them from 
every thing contrary to his will, the 
Spirit was given, as a monitor to them 
in every supposable case. The Apos- 
tles, thus qualified, went forth to 
evangelize the world; under these 
cireumstauces, will it not be admitted, 





that what they delivered in precept, 
and what they established in practice, 
must be of equal authority? Few, in- 
deed, doubt the authority of their pre- 
cepts, who at the same time pay no 
attention to the practice of the first 
churches. But that the opinion of the 
Apostle Paul was very different, we 
know of a certainty, for he praises the 
Thessalonians for being followers of 
the churches of God, which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus, 1 Thess. ii. 14.; 
and in 1 Cor. xi. 16. he there appeals 
to the example of the churches as a 
general principle. ‘‘ But if any man 
seem to be contentious, we have no 
such custom, neither the churches of 
God.” On this principle we wish to 
rest the universal obligation of the 
sabbath of the first day of the week. 
The evidence that the apostolic 
churches statedly observed the first 
day as a sabbath, is abundant and 
satisfactory; see Acts xx. 7: also ii. 42. 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. The Apostle John, in 
the book of Revelation, i. 10. empha- 
tically terms it the Lord’s day; this 
not only intimates the authority of 
Christ for so naming it, but also that 
the churches understood the designa- 
tion, previous to the Apostles having 
written to them; and it is apparent, 
that the term not only implies that the 
Lord rose from the dead on that day, 
but that the churches kept the day 
sacred as a memorial of his resurrec- 
tion. It is that portion of time which 
he has called his own, to be set apart 
to commemorate the completion of a 
greater work than that of creation; 
and certainly its being a greater work, 
establishes the propriety of abolishing 
the seventh day, and of instituting the 
first for a superior purpose ; for all 
things, both in creation and provi- 
dence, do, and must, subserve the 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
On the first day he rose from the dead 
a triumphant Saviour, having finished 
the great work of redemption. This 
was the day of his triumph; and shall 
we not keep it an holy festival to the 
Lord, when every return of the day is 
calculated to cheer our minds with the 
certainty of our own resurrection ? for 
our Lord has risen as the first-fruits, 
afterwards they that arc Christ’s at 
his coming. Through his resurrection 
which we commemorate on this day, 
we are begotten to a lively hope of 
entering into the heavenly rest; and 
observing the first day in faith, we 
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enjoy the earnest of that rest that re- 
mains for the people of God. 

From the above reasons we would 
infer, as from the most certain data, 
the indispensable obligations upon all 
Christians to observe the first day of 
the week sacred to the service of God ; 
for they who presume to controvert the 
known and established practice of the 
apostolic churches, oppose that order 
which inspiration dictated ; they are 
hostile to the Apostles, and rebellious 
against the authority of the King of 
Zion. But it is a pleasing consider- 
ation, that however powerful this hos- 
tility may now be, the time is fast ap- 
proaching, when every vestige of the 
man of sin shall be destroyed by the 
breath of his mouth and brightness of 
his coming. If the modern had been 
more observant of the practices of the 
primitive churches, the special duties 
of the first day could not have fallen 
into such total! disregard, neither would 
the diversity of orders which are so 
anomalous, have had any existence. 

The judgment of Christians would 
have been established by a reference 
to examples, where precept were not 
given ; but now they are agitated by 
the conflicting sentiments of the titled 
and the learned, who, on the shallow 
argument of expediency, have rejected 
the plain and apposite example of the 
apostolic churches ; so that on these 
points the Christian world exhibits a 
perfect chaos. How consummate the 
dissimilarity to the unity the apostle 
describes : ‘‘ There is one body, and 
one spirit, as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” That this unity may 
speedily take the place of every com- 
mandment of men, in the Christian 
churches, is, Sir, the prayer of your 
obedient servant, Amicus. 

Sunderland, Oct. 15th, 1821. 

rr 
CHEMICAL ESSAYS.—ESSAY V. 
( Caloric, concluded from col. 797. ) 


Of the comparative quantities of Caloric 
which bodies contain. 

Tue capacities of homogeneous bo- 
dies for caloric, are according to their 
temperatures and quantities of matter, 
This however is not the case with hete- 


rogeneous bodies. If oil, mercury, 
and water, be exposed to certain de- 
grees of caloric, they all arrive at a 
common temperature ; but it will be 
found that in rising to this, they have 








absorbed different quantities of calo- 
ric ; the water will have absorbed more 
than the oil, and the oil more than the 
mercury. By exposing other bodies 
to measured quantities of caloric, we 
obtain different results. That quan- 
tity which elevates one body one de- 
gree only, will elevate another body 
ten or twenty degrees. Dr. Brack 
first established the opinion, that the 
quantities of caloric which heteroge- 
neous bodies contain at the same tem- 
perature, are proportioned neither to 
their weight nor their volumes, but are 
in proportion regulated by the force of 
that attraction which they have for this 
principle. If equal weights of water, 
of glass, of tin, of copper, and of lead, 
be subjected to experiments, we find 
that they do not at the same tempera- 
ture contain the same quantities of ca- 
loric. If we wish to determine the 
quantities of caloric which bodies con- 
tain, it will be necessary to mix toge- 
ther equal weights of two different 
kinds of matter at different tempera- 
tures, and observe the temperature 
which results from their mixture. If we 
make use of the same kind of matter, 
at different degrees of temperature, the 
arithmetical medium between the two 
temperatures will be produced. If, for 
instance, we mix one pint of water at 
120°, and another pint of the same 
fluid at 212°, the temperature resulting 
from their mixture will be 166°. But 
when the experiment is made with two 
different bodies, the temperature pro- 
duced is never the arithmetical mean 
of the two temperatures. Thus, if one 
pound of water at 166°, be mixed with 
one pound of mercury at 40°, the re- 
sulting temperature is not the mean 
98°, but is not less than 152°; of 
course the water is only reduced four 
degrees, whilst the loss of these four de- 
grees has been sufficient to elevate the 
mercury to 152°. The quantity of ca- 
loric in water, at any point in the scale 
of heat, is to that contained in the same 
weight of mercury, as 28 to 1. 

Itis observed, that those bodies which 
contain the least quantity of caloric at 
agiven temperature, or, in other words, 
have the least capacity, are those of 
greatest density, such as the metals, 
and their more dense combinations ; 
and on the other hand, substances of 
the greatest rarity, the elastic fluids 
and gases, are those which have the 
greatest capacities for caloric. When 
any species of air is rarefied by the air- 
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pump, its temperature falls, obviously 
from the increased rarity enabling the 
air to contain a larger quantity of ca- 
loric at acertain temperature, and this 
caloric not being absorbed by the sur- 
rounding bodies, the air suffering rare- 
faction must be reduced. By com- 
pressing any aeriform fluid, caloric is 
extricated, the capacity being dimi- 
nished by the reduction of volume. By 
producing increased density in differ- 
ent bodies, their capacities for caloric 
are diminished. Thus, if sulphuric acid 
and water be combined together, an in- 
crease of density takes place, and con- 
sequently a diminution of capacity ; a 
considerable quantity of caloric is at 
the same time evolved. 

It is necessary to observe, that dif- 
ferent forms of the same body contain 
different quantities of caloric: abody in 
the form ofa fluid contains more caloric 
than a body in the form of a solid ; and 
a body in the form of a gas, contains 
more than a liquid body. This gives 
rise to what is called latent heat. 

Dr. Black first discovered that 
bodies in different forms took up dif- 
ferent quantities of caloric. This fact 
is established from the phenomena at- 
tending liquefaction and vaporization. 
If, for instance, ice below 32° is ex- 
posed to a warm atmosphere, it gra- 
dually rises until it reaches that de- 
gree, after which it becomes station- 
ary until the whole of the ice is melted. 
Still, however, caloric is communicated 
to it ; and that this caloric is absorbed 
by it, is proved by a reduction of the 
temperature of the sorrounding air. In 
this case, therefore, a quantity of ca- 
loric disappears, or becomes latent, in 
the water. This is accounted for upon 
the supposition that water has a greater 
capacity for caloric than ice, inasmuch 
as the former is in a state of greater 
density than the latter. The same phe- 
nomenon is observed, if aliquid be con- 
verted into a state of vapour. If we 
apply caloric to water, its temperature 
is gradually raised until it reaches 
212°. Atthis temperature it continues 
stationary, if its surface be exposed to 
the air, and is converted into vapour. 
Vapour has a greater capacity for ca- 
loric than water, in consequence of 
which it absorbs the superabundant 
heat, and prevents any further increase 
of temperature. These facts prove that 
when bodies are converted from a solid 
into a fluid form, or from a fluid into an 
acrial state,they absorb caloric, but that 





this caloric has no influence in raising 
the temperature of the substances 
which undergo these changes. When 
the experiment is reversed, that caloric 
which was absorbed becomes disen- 
gaged, and is rendered sensible. 


Of the Variations of Temperature, and 
the Applications of these to Practical 
Chemistry. 

This subject will conclude the che- 
mical history of caloric. Caloric, as 
we have before observed, has a ten- 
dency to produce an equilibrium of 
temperature in all bodies ; and this 
equilibrium would certainly take place, 
were it not counteracted by different 
causes. As every part of the earth is 
not exposed to the same action of the 
solar rays, it is obvious that there will 
be variations of temperature in dif- 
ferent climates ; the variations depend 
chiefly upon the latitude of the country, 
although they are somewhat influenced 
by elevation and distance from the sea. 
The average annual heat in the torrid 
zone, is from 75° to 80°; in moderate 
climates 50° or 52°, and towards the 
polar regions 36°. Theextremes over 
the whole globe extend from a few de- 
grees above 100° of Fahrenheit, to 50° 
below the zero or commencement of the 
same scale. In tropical climates, the 
heat in the shade occasionally rises to 
105° or even 110°. In Siberia and 
Hudson’s Bay, the temperature is suf- 
ficiently low to freeze quicksilver. At 
Hudson Bay, the spirit thermometer is 
said to have stood at 50° in the open air. 
The sources of heat, under the control 
of art, are, the rays of the sun, the 
electrical and galvanic fluids, combus- 
tion, condensation, friction, and per- 
cussion. By a lens, or concave mirror, 
the solar rays are collected, and in- 
tense heat may be produced. By large 
glasses, suflicient heat is excited to 
melt several of the metals, and to pro- 
duce combustion in several combus- 
tible bodies. 

The electric fluid is capable of pro- 
ducing a sudden and very great heat. 
On this account it is made use of to 
combine different gases, which unite at 
a high temperature. Galvanism is ca- 
pable of exciting heat, hence it is fre- 
quently made use of to fuse the most 
incombustible substances. Combus- 
tion is the most common source of 
heat for the purpose of chemistry, 
and for mechanical operations. Com- 
bustion arises from the oxygen of the 
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atmosphere combining with the com- 
bustible body at elevated tempera- 
tures; the combination is attended 
with condensation, and of course calo- 
ric is evolved; combustion therefore is 
absolutely dependent upon a due sup- 
ply of atmospheric air, or oxygen gas : 
the more freely the air is supplied, the 
more rapid is the combustion. The 
construction of furnaces is founded on 
this supply of air, inasmuch as in- 
flammable matter cannot burn without 
its free access. The production of heat 
from condensation, is most satisfacto- 
rily exemplified in substances which 
are highly compressible and elastic, 
consequently in aeriform fluids. By 
condensing an aeriform body, its tem- 
perature is reduced, and a quantity of 
caloric is extricated. The mixture of 
sulphuric acid with water, which we 
have alluded to, is another instance of 
the extrication of heat by condensation. 
By a very sudden condensation, a high 
temperature, equal even to ignition, 
may be produced. It was observed, 
that a luminous appearance is some- 
times produced by the discharge of an 
air-gun in the dark. The experiment 
was repeated before the French Na- 
tional institute. From the air rapidly 
compressed in the ball of an air-gun, 
so much heat was disengaged from the 
first stroke of the piston, as to set fire 
to apiece of fungus-match placed with- 
inthe pump. Friction and percussion 
are also productive of increased tem- 
perature. Two pieces of hard wood 
rubbed against each other, aresomuch 
heated as to be kindled. This method 
is frequently adopted by savage na- 
tions. The friction on the axle of a 
loaded carriage, or that which is pro- 
duced by the rapid revolution of a rope 
round a pulley, is sometimes so great 
as to produce fire. The heat from per- 
cussion is, no doubt, produeed in the 
same manner as that of friction. It is 
easily carried to the same extent. By 
hammering a piece of iron on the an- 
vil, ignition may be produced ; and the 
sparks which are produced by striking 
a piece of steel against flint, are par- 
ticles of steel raised to a state of ig- 
nition by combining at a high tempe- 
rature with the air of the atmosphere. 
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WISE MAYOR OF LANCASTER, 


Tue Catholic Bishops, in 1554, com- 
manded the churchwardens of the town | 


Wise Mayor of Lancaster. 
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of Cockram, (Cockerham) near Lan- 
caster, along with all other churchwar- 
dens, to set up a rood (that is, a 
wooden figure of a man) both well fa- 
voured and of tall stature, as usual in 
all churches. The churchwardens 
made their bargain, and agreed to give 
a price to one (most probably a Lan- 
caster carpenter) that could cunningly 
carve, and paint such idols for the 
framing of their rood ; who, according 
to his promise, made them one, and set 
it up in their church. This done, the 
carpenter demanded his money; but 
they, disliking his workmanship, refas- 
ed to pay him ; whereupon he arrested 
them, and the matter was brought be- 
fore the mayor of Lancaster, who was 
a very fit man for such a purpose, and 
an old favourer of the gospel, which was 
rare in that country: then the carver 
began to declare how they covenanted 
with him for making the rood, with 
the appurtenances ready carved, and 
set up in their charch ; which he, ac- 
cording to his promise, haddone: now 
demanding his money, they refused to 
pay him.— Mayor. ‘Is this true, mas- 
ter churchwardens ?”—Churchwardens, 
** Yea, Sir.”—Mayor. ** Why do you 
not pay the old man his due?’’— 
Churchwardens. ‘* An’ it please you, 
measter mayor, because the rood we 
had before was a well-favoured man, 
and he promised to make us such an- 
other; but this he has set up now is the 
worst favoured that your worship ever 
set your eyes on, gaping and grinning 
in such sort that none of our children 
dare once look at it.”—Mayor. “1 
think it good enough for the purpose : 
and, master wardens, howsoever you 
like the rood, or it is like you, the 
poor man’s labour hath been neverthe- 
less, and it is a pity he should have 
any hinderance or loss thereby. There- 
fore, I tell you, pay him the money 
you promised: go your ways home and 
look at it, and if it will not serve fora 
god, make no more to do, but clap a 
pair ofhorns on his head, andso hewill 
make an excellent devil.” This the 
parishioners took well—the poor man 
had his money—divers laughed thereat 
—but so didnot the Babylonish priests, 
—Fozx’s History of Martyrs. 
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PHENICIAN NAVIGATORS, 


Some workmen recently digging a 
cave in the environs of the Cape of 
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Good Hope, discovered the hull of a 
vessel, built of cedar, and supposed to 
be the remains of a Phenician galley. 
Should this conjecture be verified, it 
will prove beyond all contradiction the 
truth of what Herodotus has stated, 
that these adventurous Tyrians had 
reached the southern extremity of 
Africa, upwards of 2000 years before 
this stormy Cape was doubled hy Vasco 
de Game, in 1497.—A circumstance of 
so singular a nature will not long re- 
main in uncertainty. Asa curiosity, it 
would be well worth importing into 
Europe, to enrich the collections, if not 
the cabinets, of the antiquarians. 
Ee 

ON THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN KNOW- 

LEDGE, RESPECTING GOD AND DI- 

VINE THINGS. 

( Concluded from col. 1046.) 


On this subject but one topic more 
remains to be noticed, that is, the con- 
duct of the mind in its conception of 
spiritual objects ; and on this it is ne- 
cessary to be very brief. Those per- 
sons who have acquired the habit of 
attending to the action of their minds, 
and who arecapable of separating and 


distinguishing its varied operations, 
may easily satisfy themselves that their 
most refined notions of the spiritual 
world, are not formed without the aid 
of those impressions produced by the 


things of time and sense. But to as- 
certain the general operations of the 
human intellect in this department of 
knowledge, it is necessary to investi- 
gate the monuments it has leftin every 
species of mental picture. And herea 
wide field presents itself; whatever 
poets have sung, or painters depicted, 
or philosophers written, or divines 
preached, is relevant to the subject in 
hand. Each of these sources would 
furnish more matter than could well be 
compressed in a single article for your 
Magazine ; the reader is therefore re- 
quested to examine them at his lei- 
sure, he will then find, that nothing in- 
telligible has yet been prodaced in re- 
ference to spiritual things, without its 
containing some allusion to the sensible 
objects of nature, or to the qualities, 
feelings, or actions, of the human mind. 
I now take my leave of your sensible 
correspondent, whose communication 
produced the preceding remarks, 
And am, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 
j —-s. 
Liverpool, Nov. 16th, 1821. 


7 





Review.— Eternal Punishment proved 
to be not Suffering, but Privation, and 
Immortality dependent on Spiritual 
Regeneration, &c. by a Member of the 
Church of England. 8vo. pp. 305. 
London, Hatchard, 1817. 

It is a painfnl, and yet an amusing 
employment, to watch: the movements 
of the human mind, in its numerous 
and diversified aberrations, and to 
trace its progressive advances through 
the empire of scepticism, and the 
region of error. 

Spinoza and Hobbes undertook to 
prove that there is no God; and Mr. 
Harris, a Unitarian minister now in 
Liverpool, delivered lectures some 
months since, to prove the non-exist- 
ence of the Devil. Dean Berkeley 
denied the existence of the material 
world, and David Hume the reality 
of spirits. Dr. Priestley, and some 
more modern divines, have treated 
the immateriality of the human soul 
with something like contempt; and, 
to finish this climax of speculative 
absurdity, the author of the work be- 
fore us boldly asserts, that the eternal 
punishment threatened in the sacred 
writings consists not in suffering, but 
in a privation of existence ; and that 
the soul’s immortality ,instead of result- 
ing from that constitution of being 
which the Almighty primarily con- 
nected with its essence, is dependent 
upon spiritual regeneration. 

Common charity would lead us to 
suppose, that all these metaphysical 
speculators conceive their theories to 
be correct, and their reasonings con- 
clusive ; but we must be indebted to 
something more liberal than charity, 
before we can conceive that all these 
wild reveries can be true. Were we 
to give to their various authors, as 
much credit for the legitimacy of their 
arguments, as we are disposed to 
allow them on the ground of charity 
for their sincerity, our minds would 
be reduced to a more disordered con- 
dition than that in which the primor- 
dials of matter appeared, before 


« the heavens and earth rose out of chaos.” 


Admitting the various theories to 
be genuine, of which we have just 
taken a transient survey, the belief 
will be induced, that there is no God, 
no Devil, no Material World, no Spi- 
rit; that the Human Soul is neither 
Immaterial nor Immortal; and, that 
eternal sufferings consist in eternal 
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non-existence. Archimedes could not 
heave the world, unless he could find 
a fulcrum on which to rest his lever; 
but our metaphysical theorists have 
contrived to annihilate all existences, 
and, by the friction of their logical 
milstones, they have ground us to non- 
entities. 

Whether the human soul be any 
thing more than the result of mere 
organization; whether it be a sub- 
stance physically capable of subsist- 
ence distinct from the body; whether 
it be an accident or a quality of mat- 
ter; or a something superadded,—the 
author has not informed us; neither 
can we gather from his book, whether 
it possess the properties of matter, or 
whether it may or may not be ranked 
among ihe entities of being; and even 
admitting it to exist under any modi- 
fication whatever, we are at a loss to 
know whether its existence be posi- 
tive or negative. 

Of one point, however, the author 
appears to be fully confident ; namely, 
that immortality is the result of spiri- 
tual regeneration; but the simple pos- 
sibility that moral influence may pro- 
duce a physical change in the essence 
of this substance, or accident, or result 
of organization, is a point which the 
children of credulity are invited to 
receive without inquiry or examina- 
tion. If the author can only establish 
his credit with the public, there can 
be no doubt that he will make many 
converts. 

To a person who has no conception 
of the author’s theory, some parts of 
his preface will appear rather obscure, 
but to those who are acquainted with 
it, it will appear in perfect accordance 
with his book. The abstract of the 
contents runs through nearly thirteen 
pages, and nearly as much information 
may be gathered from the perusal of 
this syllabus, as from that of the yvo- 
lume itself. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that 
the author has made copious appeals 
to the book of God ; but nearly nine- 
tenths of the passages he has quoted, 
have no more connection with the sub- 
ject in hand, than if he had cited the 
first chapter of Genesis, or the last of 
the Revelation. Some writers have 
been accused of taking a common- 
place book, and of inserting passage 
after p e, mentioning chapter and 
verse, to shew that the scriptures are 
strongly in their favour, because some 

No. 34.—Vo t. IIL. 








particular term, such as election, re- 
demption, grace, faith, or hope, happens 
to be found in them. Such an.arrange- 
ment of terms wears a formidable 
aspect towards the unlearned, among 
their polemical adversaries. The more 
considerate, however, will smile at 
these petty artifices, and ask, For what 
purpose is such a mighty phalanx mar- 
shalled? 

We do not, however, intend to insi- 
nuate that this method has _ been 
advpted by our author. He has the 
happy art of accomplishing his pur- 
poses without using such dexterity. 
He quotes chapter after chapter, and 
book after book, to prove that the 
doctrine which he opposes is not men- 
tioned in the passages he has intro- 
duced. If he had pursued this method 
with spirit, he might have stretched 
his publication to an extent as volu- 
minous as Doddington on Ginger- 
bread, and alarmed the world with 
two ponderous volumes in quarto. 

Against the doctrine of eternal 
misery, the author advances many of 
the old objections and arguments, 
which have been often urged, and as 
often refuted; but finding himself 
beset with difficulties, from which he 
can discover no way of retreating with 
honour, he compels the incorrigible, 
who are unfit for heaven, and whom 
it would be unjust in God, he con- 
ccives, to punish with eternal misery, 
to dive into the whirlpool of annihila- 
tion, and to disappear for ever. 

To prove that the doctrine of end- 
less woe can furnish no motive to 
obedience, the author thus argues : 

“« God having been pleased to make man a 
moral agent, he deals with him as such, and 
offers to his understanding blessings and 
— ~4 — to enforce = wait) woe 

ese can rate no 
than the understanding on embrace ens 
but the understanding can form no idea of 
infinite ; it is therefore no moral motive. Now, 
since God can do nothing in vain, eternel tor- 
ments cannot be proposed as moral motives, 
for they must be infinitely more than can ope- 
rate, because the highest idea we can form of 
them must be essentially different from, and 
infinitely less than, the thing threatened ; 
therefore the largest part must bein vain.” rh 
p- it. 

In urging this argument, the author 
seems to have forgotten; that its con- 
clusion will bear with equal force upon 
the felicities of heaven, and prevent 
eternal happiness from operating as a 
moral motive. On grounds equally 
~~ it is argued, that misery 

4 
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cannot be eternal, because there can 
be-no proportion between crime and 
unishment on such a supposition. 
With equal propriety it might be con- 
tended, that happiness cannot be eter- 
nal, because we can trace no propor- 
tion between obedience and reward. 

On points which involve Deity, Mo- 
ral Government, Justice, Infinity, and 
Eternity, we doubt the propriety of 
introducing earthly analogies. But if 
these must be introduced, we would 
recommend to the author’s serious 
examination this important question— 
Whether it be utterly impossible for 
a finite being to perform an action, or 
a series of actions, that shall involve 
moral consequences, which may con- 
tinue during the existence of the actor? 
If this be admitted possible, on the 
ground of justice, the consequences 
will be interminable, if existence be 
immortal ; and consequently both will 
be lengthened into infinity. 

The author informs us, that the doc- 
trine of eternal misery, which he op- 
poses, instead of pervading the Chris- 
tian system, rests on detached pas- 
sages of scripture; and these he finally 
reduces totwo. There are, however, 


various others which appear before 
him, with an aspect not altogether 
smiling on his theory, but these he 
dispatches with admirable dexterity. 
The parable of the unmerciful servant 


is thus explained: That he should be 
delivered to the tormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due. ‘* Itis clear, that 
the principle proceeded on is, that he 
should be made to part from all that 
he possessed ; now existence is a pos- 
session, a talent, a blessing, and when 
it is surrendered, full payment is 
made.”—p. 37. The parable of the 
wicked husbandmen, we are told, is 
to the same effect; and the guest 
found at the marriage feast shares the 
same fate. ‘ Bind him hand and foot, 
and take him away:” (ill furnished he 
must be for eternity.)—p. 38. On the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, we are 
told, the rich man is tormented in the 
flame ; “‘ that is, to dissolve the ves- 
sels of wrath, fitted for destruction.” — 
p. 40. And in continuation we are 
furthermore informed, that ‘‘ the con- 
duct and motives ascribed to God, are 
perfectly irreconcileable with dooming 
to eternal misery poor, weak, blind, 
perishing sinners, for preferring the 
gratification of the senses which God 
hath given them, to spiritual joys, 





which at length they have not even 
faculties to discern.” —p. 42. Depart, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels. ‘ That 
those who have misused a temporal 
existence, shall then be made eternal, 
who can believe?”—p. 53. ‘ The 
wicked, after death, are neither of 
him, nor through him, nor to him: 
they are nothing.”—p. 103. 

Of the author’s adroitness as acom- 
mentator, and the facility with which 
he can remove difficulties, the preced- 
ing passages and expositions furnish 
fair specimens. Nor can he be accused 
of viewing his exertions with saspi- 
cion. The following passage is strongly 
marked with his opinion of his own 
success. ‘ As he (the apostle) has 
exhibited it, (the destruction of death) 
it is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; that a veil has so long dim- 
med its glory, and that I, who am less 
than the least of the lights of the 
earth, should have pierced its gloom, 
I scarcely dare believe, though 1 know 
it: but the weaker the instrument, 
the more apparent the divine agency. 
Glorify thyself, O God! and unspeak- 
able happiness will attend those whom 
thou blessest as thy instruments.”— 
p. 115. 

Having humbly taken his seat on 
this exalted eminence, the author pro- 
ceeds to prove, that man is naturally 
mortal ; and after quoting various pas- 
sages of scripture, which have no con- 
nection with the subject, and drawing 
inferences from others, which few 
besides himself would have the inge- 
nuity to discover, he assumes his con- 
clusion, and, ‘‘ wrapped.in”’ literary 
“ immortality,” 

« wee!” generous tears on wretcbes born to 
ie. 


The well-known passage, Matt. xxv. 
45. ‘*These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment,” &c. the author 
explains by comparing it with 1 Thes- 
salonians 1i. 7. ‘‘ taking vengeance on 
them that know not God,—who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord,” &e. 
On quoting these passages, he asks, 
Do not these words explain those of 
our Saviour’s, to which they plainly 
allade,—destruction from the presence 
of God? What can that be but extine- 
tion, since our existence depends on 
his Spirit animating our mortal bodies? 
And as no person contradicts him, he 
triumphs in a victory that he has 
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earned without a contest, and con- 
cludes that everlasting punishment 
means everlasting destruction, and that 
everlasting destruction means extinc- 
tion of being ! 

After making a few remarks on some 
passages in the Revelation, from which 
it appears, that they all accord with 
his views, and confirm his theory, our 
author comes “to the consideration 
of those words whereon the doctrine 
of eternal misery, in an especial man- 
ner, must be seen to rest; the whole 
course of scripture else admitting an 
harmonious construction.” These pas- 
sages are Matt. v. 29, 30. and Mark ix. 
42—50. ‘Of these passages,” he 
observes, “it is only the words, ‘ where 
their worm dieth not,’ that imply eter- 
nal duration; because, although the 
fire is everlasting, and never shall be 
quenched, yet it cannot be imagined 
that it confers immortality ; therefore 
the duration of the substance to be 
cast in must be limited by its own 
nature: if that therefore is mortal, its 
duration cannot be eternal.””—p. 201. 

‘That the words now under con- 
sideration had not, in our Saviour’s 
mouth, the meaning ascribed to them, 
is proved almost to a demonstration, 
by one of the two evangelists omitting 
them when he records the rest of the 
sentence; while that which he retains 
harmonizes with the rest of scripture ; 
yet is materially, most materially dif- 
ferent from that which it would con- 
vey, if these words were added in 
their usually received meaning. Now, 
if we will assume this as their real 
meaning, one of the evangelists, who 
on two occasions records the passage 
to which they are attached, misrepre- 
sents his divine Master. Since St. 
Mark records the passage on which 
the doctrine rests, it was not revealed 
to those to whom the other gospels 
were the only record of the word of 
God. If we will accept our Saviour’s 
own words as a paraphrase, no diffi- 
culty remains.” —p. 202. 

On the reasonings contained in this 
paragraph, it seems unnecessary to 
make any comments. It contains a 
strong insinuation that the assertion 
of one apostle is not much worthy of 
credit, unless the others have repeated 
it in their writings ;—that the omis- 
sion of Matthew is an indirect im- 
peachment of Mark ;—and that the 
doctrine rests on a passage which 
“was not revealed to those to whom 





the other gospels were the only record 
of the word of God!” 

The author begins with declaring, 
that the doctrine of eternal misery 
does not pervade the whole Christian 
system; secondly, that it rests on de- 
tached passages; thirdly, that these 
are but two; fourth/y, that these two 
are only one ; fifthly, that this one is 
only a solitary clause ; and sixthly, that 
this clause means something else. 

One point, however, with the au- 
thor, will admit of no doubt; namely, 
that ‘‘man depends as much for his 
knowledge on his organization as an 
oyster, for such as it is capable of: 
destroy organization in either, then 
all his thoughts or sensations perish.” 
p. 220. 

‘* There can be no immortality, then, 
but on the Christian principle of re- 
generation, or being really and truly 
born again, seeing our existence, as 
derived from Adam, depends on our 
organization. of which death deprives 
us; and spiritual life, or immortality, 
which consists in the knowledge and 
love of God, he imparts to those only 
who seek him in his own aspointed 
way.” Ibid. 

Such are the principles which the 
author developes in his theory, and 
such are the modes of reasoning by 
which he supports them, The whole 
process reminds us of an observation 
of Mr. Locke, on a similar occasion, 
‘* He knows a little, presumes a great 
deal, and so jumps to conclusions.” 


a 


Review.—The Imperial Almanack, or 
Annual Compendium of Astronomical, 
Statistical, Scientific, and Interesting 
Information, for the year of our Lord 
1822. p. 72. London, Printed for 
the Company of Stationers. 

Tue title of the Imperial Almanack, 
of which we have given but an epi- 
tome, is sufficiently long and compre- 
hensive to promise much, and to ex- 
cite considerable expectation; but we 
have no conception that those who 
peruse its pages with attention, will 
either leave it with disgust, or com- 
plain of disappointment. 

Unaided by the sanction which 
names celebrated for talents, and dig- 
nified with titles, might confer, it ap- 
pears before the public without an 
owner, and, like the eggs of the 
ostrich, 

“_ Borrows life from an in ulgent sky.” 
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For reasons not known to us, the 
author has concealed his name. This, 
however, he must have been well 
aware, would be of little consequence 
in the estimation of the judicious and 
scientific; and it is only from these 
that a favourable opinion is worth ob- 
taining. Men of this description 
will always form their judgments by 
the intrinsic merit of what is offered 
to their consideration, without being 
influenced by the delusions of preju- 
dice, or biassed by the claims of 
friendship. 

It has been intimated, that the 
Imperial Almanack claims Dr. Olin- 
thus Gregory, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, for its legitimate 
parent. We are not aware that Dr. 
Gregory has any where made this 
public avowal; but there is strong 

resumptive evidence in favour of the 
act, arising from external circum- 
stances; and the conclusion is corro- 
borated by those internal marks of 
mathematical precision, accurate cal- 
culation, and scientific research, which 
the work almost every where con- 
tains. 

Differing from most of his cotempo- 
raries and predecessors, the author so 


far compliments the understanding of 
his readers, as to imagine that they 
will be able to form a tolerable calcu- 
lation respecting the seasons of the 
year, without receiving information 


through his pages. Hence, he has 
not even intimated, that the weather 
will be warmer in July than in Janu- 
ary; and he has left them_to infer 
from their own observations, and from 
analogy, whether they may expect 
frost and snow in June, or December. 
On the same principle, we presume, 
he has omitted those astrological con- 
sultations of the stars, on which the 

rognostics of Almanack-makers are 
n general founded, and has substi- 
tuted science and common sense in the 
room of dragens, monsters, and ter- 
rible hieroglyphics. To those who are 
in love with the marvellous, and who 
are never so well pleased as when they 
can take a peep into futurity, this may 
occasion some disappointment; but 
where reason and philosophy hold the 
dominion of the mind, the event will 
be hailed as animportant era, in which 
this department of science sees its 
shackles fall. 

The table of contents which follows, 
gives an aceurate, and a comprehen- 


were 


sive outline of what this Almanack 
comprises, and under each head the 
reader cannot fail in having his san- 
guine wishes gratified.— 4 

The Calendar ; Eclipses and Transit 
of Mercury ; Chronological, &c. Notes; 
Jewish Calendar; Mahometan Calen- 
dar; Roman Calendar; Elements of 
the Solar System; Terrestrial Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes; General Survey 
of the Earth; Population of Great 
Britain; Principal Places in Ditto; 
Colonies and Dependencies; Royal 
Family ; Number of British Peers, at 
different dates; Number of Members 
of the House of Commons ; Amount of 
Revenue at different Epochs ; National 
Debt at Ditto ; Syllabus of Employ- 
ments; Exports and Imports; Bi- 
shops, Deans, &c. with the extent and 
numbers of Prebendaries, Canons, 
Livings, &c. in each Diocese; Dimen- 
sions of Cathedrals; Table of Proba- 
bilities of Life; Uses of the said Ta- 
ble ; Table for Valuation of Annuities 
on Lives ; London Bills of Mortality; 
Classification of Diseases; Altitudes 
of Mountains ; Altitudes of Perpetual 
Snow; Altitudes of Editices; Dates 
of Geographical Discoveries; Dates 
of Astronomical, Dates of Astrono- 
mical and Nautical Inventions; Ta- 
bles of Specific Gravities; Thermome- 
tric Criteria of interesting Chemical 
Phenomena ; European — 
Measures ; Historical Table of Engl 
Coins; Results of Computations and 
Experiments. 

But although a glance at the pre- 
ceding articles will inform the reader 
of the additional matter this Almanack 
contains, and in some degree to 
appreciate its value, from the various 
branches of scientific and useful know- 
ledge which are presented to his view, 
it is only by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with its pages, that he will be 
able to form an accurate estimate of 
its worth. 

The neatness with which itis printed 
reflects much credit on the trades- 
man’s abilities, while its correctness 
entitles the learned editor to the thanks 
and support of his scientific readers. 
But with all the excellencies which an 
Almanack can possess, and all the 
recommendation which its merit can 
command, the heavy impost levied by 
Government in its stamp, necessarily 
tending to enhance its price, must, 
we fear, considerably impede the ex- 
tent of its circulation. 
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MEMOIR OF THE 
LIFE OF JOHN RENNIE, ESQ. F. R, 58. 


With a Portrait. 


THERE is a tribute of respect dae to 
the memory of every man, who has 
enriched his country by the efforts of 
his genius. 

Mr. John Rennie was born near 
Linton, in the county of East Lothian, 
Scotland, in the year 1760. His fa- 
ther, a i othe re- 
spectable er in ighbour- 
hood, and whose famil Pr mv of 
three sons, of whom John was the 
youngest, died when he was about 
seven years old, in uence of 
which his early education devolved on 
his mother and his elder brother 
George. After some time, he was 
sent to a neighbouring village school, 
where he merely learned the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, in connection 
with reading and writing, nothing 
higher being professed by the master. 

Contiguous to Mr. Rennie’s farm, 
was a house, which for many years 
had been occupied by Mr. Andrew 
Meicle, an ingenious millwright, to 
whom that branch of machinery is in- 
debted for many important improve- 
ments. Mr. Meicle, who had long 
been intimate with the family of Ren- 
nie, on finding the children deprived 
of their father, to evince his attach- 
ment, undertook to instruct the young- 
erson in a knowledge of his profes- 
sion. Whether the lad at this time 
manifested any dawnings of superior 
genius, which attracted the attention 
of Mr. Meicle, we have not been in- 
formed. Be this, however, as it may, 
the offer was deemed advantageous, 
as Mr. Meicle was at this time in the 


zenith of his popularity, and was con- 
sidered as one of the first practical 
millwrights that either England or 


Scotland could produce. A bargain 
being made, young Rennie entered 
on his employment, and continued 
with his master aboat six years, dur- 
ing which time he applied himself 
with so much assiduity, that on the 
expiration of the term, he was com- 
pletely master of his trade. In addi- 
tion to this, as modelling was taught 
by Mr. Meicle, young Rennie had 
also made a considerable proficiency 
in this branch; and so ardent was his 
desire to obtain a complete knowledge 
of its scientific principles, that he was 





rarely to be found without a wheel, or 
some section of one, in his pocket. 

On quitting his master, he com- 
menced business on his own account ; 
but finding that Scotland afforded no 
inviting prospect to a mere practical 
millwright, his eyes were turned in 
various directions to watch the move- 
ments of science; and his ambition 
prompted him to seize the first favour- 
able ity that should present 
itself, in which he might display his 
talents, and procure a more ample 
reward for his labours, than Scotland 
at that time could ise. 

Prior to this period his countryman 
Mr. Watt. had formed a connection 
with Mr. Bolton, and fame and fortune 
were beginning to reward his ingenu- 
ity with honours and with wealth. In 
1783, Mr. Rennie having attained his 
22d year, on learning that Bolton and 
Watt were applying their steam en- 
gines to millwork, and that the Albion 
mill, at Blackfriars’ Bridge, had been 
projected, applied to them for employ- 
ment; and on being accepted at the 
fixed salary of one guinea per week, 
be shut up his trade, and immediately 
repaired to London, to try his fortune 
under the auspices of Bolton and 
Watt. Shortly after his arrival, the 
Albion mill was undertaken; and as 
his employers were unacquainted with 
its management, and particularly so 
with the g department, which 
Mr. Rennie perfectly understood, the 
superintendence of the whole devolved 
on his integrity, attention, and abili- 
ties; and it was finally completed by 
him to the satisfaction of his employers. 

Shortly after the Albion mills were 
finished, the machinery of Whit- 
bred’s Brewery was undertaken, and 
finished also under Mr. Rennie’s direc- 
tion. These works gained him a con- 
siderable degree of fame; and as his 
reputation was now becoming some- 
what established, he thought a fa- 
yourable moment to commence busi- 
ness for himself in the metropolis of 
the British empire. 

To render this crisis the more invit- 
ing, several circumstances at this time 
concurred ; among which, the recent 
death of Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated 
engineer, was one of much impor- 
tance, his death having left a vacancy 
in this department of science. A new 
power had also been just discovered, 
and applied to machinery; but being 
in its infancy, the extent of its influ- 
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ence was at present unknown. Mr. 
Rennie was connected with the pa- 
tentee, and under his immediate pro- 
tection; he was therefore surrounded 
with the prospect of advantages which 
might never again occur, and under 
their combined auspices he announced 
his intentions to the public. It was 
also much about this time that he 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. Ro- 
bert Grazier, by whom he was in- 
structed in the canal business, and 
taught the method of introducing and 
carrying through Parliament, bills tor 
the cutting of canals, and the con- 
structing of bridges. 

At the age of twenty-five, Mr. Ren- 
nie married a Miss Mackintosh, by 
whom, in process of time, he had 
nine children, six of whom have sur- 
vived their parents, Mrs. Rennie dy- 
ing a few years since ; and it is proba- 
ble that two of them will succeed their 
father in his business, and fill that 
station in the ranks of public utility, 
in which he acquired such distinguish- 
ed honours. 

In the year 1794, Mr. Rennie took 
his stand at the head of the civil engi- 
neers of this country, which station he 
continued to occupy until the day of 
his death. During this interval, 
scarcely any work of magnitude and 
importance was undertaken, in which 
he was not engaged ; and it is to his 
genius and persevering application 
that England is indebted for those 
scientific labours, in which it claims a 
decided superiority over those of other 
countries. Canals, bridges, harbours, 
wet docks, and machines of almost 
every description, came within the 
range of his powers, which at the 
same time gave directions to several 
workmen who were consiantly em- 
a in the more immediate line of 

is profession, asa mill-wright. 

Among his public works, Ramsgate 
harbour, the London docks, Water- 
joo and Southwark bridges, and the 
breakwater at Plymouth, will hand his 
name to posterity. But the Bell Rock 
light-house, constructed on the same 

rinciple as the Eddystone Light- 

ouse by Mr. Smeaton, will, per- 
haps, be considered as the greatest 
effort of his masterly genius. Although 
these works form only a small part of 
his labours, they are sufficient monu- 
-ments of his glory, to crown him with 
immortality among his fellow men. 
Various parts of the kingdom bear 





testimony to the greatness of his mind, 
and to the success of his perseverance, 
in each of which he may be said to 
have stood without a rival. 

If we compare the works of Mr. 
Rennie with the greatest exploits of 
the best French engineers, his fame 
will acquire new lustre from the com- 
parison. What are the Cassoons of 
Cherburg, when placed in competition 
with the breakwater of Plymouth? 
What is the canal of the Ourke, when 
measured with any one cut under his 
direction? And what is the bridge of 
Neuiliy, when compared with that of 
Waterloo? The decided superiority 
of Mr. Rennie’s works is acknowledg- 
ed by every liberal Frenchman. 

It was reserved for the genius of 
Mr. Rennie to contend with, and to 
bind in chains, the elements of nature. 
The violence of rapid torrents he con- 
fined within specific boundaries ; the 
violence of the most boisterous seas 
he has subdued ; and on the frontiers 
of harbours, which were previously 
dangerous, he has planted safety. 
Districts of fraitful land he has rescued 
from the incursions of the ocean ; and 
by draining bogs, he has driven pesti- 
lence from the once stagnant marsh. 
He has levelled hills in some places, 
and in others tied them together by 
aqueducts and arches, and thus ren- 
dered the wild elements of nature sub- 
servient to the conveniencies of man. 

To the various works in which he 
was engaged, he applied all his ta- 
lents ; and as his labours were for pos- 
terity, he disdained to avail himself of 
those mean artifices by which too many 
make dishonourable fortunes, by giv- 
ing an imposing exterior to his Jabours 
which the most rigorous scrutiny of 
the concealed parts would not most 
amply justify. This was the line of 
conduct which he pursued in all his 
private concerns, and on public works 
which were placed under his direction, 
he compelled those whom he employed 
to adhere to the same principle. An 
enforcement of this, in connection with 
his various avocations, so fully occu- 
pied his time, that on his visiting 
France for a short period in the year 
1816, he declared it to be the first re- 
laxation from unremitting labour 
he had taken for nearly thirty years. 

Accustomed to rise early, he fre- 

uently made appointments at five in 
the morning, and it was very rarely 
that he became disengaged from busi- 
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ness until nine at night. In all his un- 
dertakings, punctuality, order, and 
regularity, were his invariable maxims, 
which were not merely adopted in the- 
ory, butexemplified in his practice.— 
As a master, he was obeyed by all in 
his employment, from an acknowledg- 
ment of his superior talents, and this 
was accompanied with a respect that 
always enforced submission. 

It has sometimes been said, that in 
his estimates he was generally too low 
for the gigantic works which he under- 
took and accomplished, especially, as 
in the execution of his designs, he 
spared no labour or expense. Some 
who have thus blamed him, would 
no doubt have pursued a different 
mode of conduct, but Mr. Rennie found 
no occasion to resort to such expedients 
to amass wealth, for by his own pru- 
dential maxims, and practical econo- 
my, he contrived to realize a consider- 
able fortune, which he has left to an 
accomplished family to enjoy. 

Engaged in business which allowed 
no intermission, Mr. Rennie had no 
time to devote to Dterature. He has 


therefore left no memoirs behind him, 
nor any documents by which his ta- 
lents in the depariments of letters may 


be estimated. He was, however, 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and no doubt, had he been ambitious of 
farther honours, he might easily have 
obtained them, from his talents, and 
commanding connections. 

Raised from a comparatively hum- 
ble situation, by his own intrinsic merit 
and persevering industry, to the 
highest eminence in the scientific pro- 
fession which he pursued, he was al- 
ways ready to assist by his superior 
talents every effort of genius strug- 
gling with adversity in humble life, 
without betraying those jealousies and 
suspicions which characterize ignoble 
minds. 

Mr. Rennie, after a long illness, 
from which he had partially recovered, 
suffering an unexpected relapse, paid 
the debt of nature at his house in 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars, on the 
4th of October, 1821, in his 61st year. 

_His funeral was attended with con- 
siderable pomp. A hearse drawn by 
sixhorses, sixteen mourning coaches, 
and nineteen private carriages, se- 
veral of which were drawn by four 
shores, graced the procession. Among 
those who honoured the funeral with 
their presence, in addition to his own 
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immediate friends and family connec- 
tions, between twenty and thirty indi- 
viduals, distinguished in the various 
walks of science for their illastrious 
acquirements and scientific abilities, 
attended on the solemn occasion. 

Proceeding to St. Paul’s cathedral, 
where the interment took place, the 
corpse was taken from the hearse at 
the bottom of the steps, and, followed 
by sixty mourners, was carried into 
the little chapel on the north side of the 
church, and finally interred in a vault 
at the east end, and on the south side 
of the building, near the tomb of the 
late Lord Collingwood. 

Mr. Rennie, in his person, was tall 
and well made, possessing an a 
able countenance and. an affable. ad- 
dress. Advancing in years, this affa- 
bility settled into a serious habit, but 
his native cheerfulness never degene- 
rated into a gloomy reserve. In all 
his dealings, uprightness and integrity 
marked his conduct ; nor was he ever 
known to resort to dishonourable ex- 
pedients, to induce his employers to 
undertake works of importance. On 
such occasions he always set before 
them a full view of the various ob- 
stacles they would have to surmount, 
and the difficulties they must encounter. 

Mr. Rennie cultivated his art with 
the most enthusiastic ardour, but in- 
stead of being a mere theorist, he pre- 
pared himself for practical efficiency 
by visiting, and minutely inspecting in 
every country all works of magnitude 
that bore any ‘similitude to those in 
which he was engaged, or might pro- 
bably be called on to construct. Hence 
his library abounds in a richer collec- 
tion of scientific writings, than that of 
any other individual, 

As a millwright, society is indebted 
to him for showing how the power of 
water may be most advaatageously 
applied. He has given an increase of 
energy to the natural fall of streams 
by their specific gravity, and made his 
mills equal to four-fold the produce of 
those, which before his time depended 
solely on the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent, His mills of the greatest magni- 
tude work as smoothly as clock work, 
and by the alternate contact of wood 
and iron, the machinery is less liable 
to take fire from friction. 

Mr. John Rennie may justly be 
ranked among the benefactors of man- 
kind ; and as such, his death must be 
considered as a national calamity. 
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REV. RICHARD BLACOW’S SENTENCE. 
In our number for January, col. 93, we took 
an occasion to review a virulent discourse deli- 
vered by this gentleman ;—a di , which 
has —_ i — to 4 —— his 
country, finally brought upon him the sen- 
tensed the law. "it stainet a daring libel 
on her late Majesty. For this libel Mr. Blacow 


“ve errerre 


was tried and found guilty, at the last Lancas- 
ter Assizes. On Monday the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1821, he was brought up to receive the 
sentence of the court,—which was as follows : 
To pay a fine of £100 to the King, be imprison- 
ed six months, and find security for his good 
behaviour for five years; himself in £500, and 
two sufficient sureties in £100 each. 











COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 24th NOVEMBER, 1821. 
THE nearer we approach to the end of the year, the more does the course of business usually 
become dull and uninteresting. Such atleast has been the experience of former years. Itis true, 
the manufacturing districts are at this season seldom so full of work, yet we have reason to know 
that the Cotton trade in its various branches is in a tolerably healthy state ; and in Staffordshire, 
where the trade has been long in a languishing condition, we learn that many eminent houses 
have orders to execute which will give them full employment antil the next spring. 

In our own , the leading articles have senile’: such a low point, that many, both of our 
consumers rs, have had their attention aroused thereby ; the market, in conse- 
quence of their operations, has assumed more briskness, and the prices of some descriptions of 
produce have improved. The reduction which had taken place in the prices of American and 
other descriptions of Cotton, occasioned, in part, by the late extensive public sales, having 
made them an object of notice, the trade at the same time being very bare of stock, has brought 


this week into the market a numerous attendance of dealers and consumers. A very animated 
po has been experienced for almost every kind of Cotton; and the business done has bees 
iderable, amounting to 11,300 packages since the 17th instant, as follows:— d. 4d 
4555 Bags of Uplands, from 8d.to 10d. 307 Mina Geras, 9 
1055 = eans, 8 tol2 442 Novas, 1 
506 Alabamas, 8 to 8} 271 Demeraras, 
752 Sealsland, 13 to 22 Barbadoes, 9 
48 Ditto Stained, 10} to 11 Carthagena, 7 
1759 Pernambucco, 11} to 1 WestIndia, 9 
575 Bahias, 104 to 11 140 Peruvian, 10} 
446 — Maranhams, 11 toll 60  — _ Bengal, 6 to 7} 
An advance of jd. per Ib. has been obtained on the low qualities of boweds ; the good qua- 
lities have not experienced the same improvemen’. Brazils have likewise been more in re- 
uest ; but the recent import of this description still proves of an inferior quality, and obliges 
spinners to have recourse to the low qualities of Sea Islands. As the stock of Cotton in 
hend is now rapidly disappearing from the market, several o the holders are confidently look- 
ng forward to some farther improvement in price ; and should the import of the new crop be 
delayed, this may probably be the case. 

.— The p shee for British plantativn has improved. The holders are very reserved 
in bringing forward their stocks, which indeed are now at a low ebb—the advance this week 
has been per ewt. on the better, and 2s. per cwt. on the lower qualities. 

Coffee.— transactions in this article are, on account of the season, necessarily con- 
fined to the wants of home consumption. Ordinary quality has fetched 98s. to 102s. good 
and fine only 103s. to 106s. 6d.; low middling 113s. per cwt. : 


Rum.—The sales are trifling. 

Tobacco.—Prices are rather looking up, and the trade purchase freely. 

Hides.—The late ae have chiefly got into the hands of the dealers, at 9}d. to 114d. per 
ib.; for Buenos Ayres Horse Hides, 7s. to 8s.9d. per piece.- German Dry Hides, 11}d. Horse 
Hides, at 11s. 6d. to 13s. per piece. 

Pot Ashes are in demand for France, at 39s. 6d. per cwt. Pearls at 43s. Montreal Pots at 
32s. 6d. to 34s. Pearls 37s. 6d. per cwt. In Dye Woods there has been no occurrence wo 
notice. Sicily Barilla has fetched £27. per ton. Tar and Turpentine have obtained ingore 
plow ; the Distillers are looking for an amendment in Spirits. There is a fair demand for 

ils, and all the Newfoundland God Oil is sold out of the Importers hands, for exportation to 
Ireland, at £18. 10s. per tun. Pale Seal Oil £26. per tun. Palm Oil £30. per tun. Tallow 
Y. C. still dull at 45s. per cwt. 

Hemp is getting scarce, and fetches £44. per ton. Flax is likewise looking up, and both 
Foreign and Irish are likely to be dearer. Archangel mats 12s. to 14s. eo dozen. 

There have been four arrivals this week of Smyrna fruit ; the quality has proved excellent, 


et the buyers hold back, with a view to induce the holders to a competition. The sales ef- 
Carabourna 


ected were for Sultana Raisins, 83s. to 87s. 6d. Red Smyrna at 53s. 6d. 
57s. Black Smyrna 49s. to 50s. 6d. Pulled Figs 71s. 6d. per cwt. 

Of Timber, the arrivals have been very heavy, and the prices have eee much 
depressed. Miramachi Pine sells at 20d. Gecbec Pine at 194d. per foot. at 2s. 8d. 
Quebec Deals at £12. 10s. per St. Petersburgh hundred. F 

The business at the Corn Market is quite uninteresting. Stocks accumulate, and prices are 
lower. The consumers are taking good Irish wheats at 7s. 2d. to 7s. 6d. per 70lb. Fine 
old Irish will not command above 9s. to 9s. 6d. per 701b. For bonded wheat of every kind, 
there is no sale. American Flour out of bond, is of tardy sale, at 36s. to 40s. per barrel. 
The arrivals of this article from the United States, are anticipated to be very great. 
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